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LIFE OF WEBSTER. 



In a free countiy, where public opinion sways every 
thing of a public nature ; where men are called from 
the mass of thek fellow-citizens to offices of trust and 
distinction, and return again to private life, and still 
are eligible to the same^ or new situations ; and where 
there is nothing permanent but a fair, and an honest 
reputation, it becomes each one, desirous of being able 
to bear his part properly, to make himself acquamted 
with men, as well as things. It is easier to collect 
matters for statistical tables, to make geographical 
surveys, and to ascertain the capacities of rivers and 
streams ; in fact, to get at all the physical resources of 
a country, than to acquire a scanty knowledge of the 
intellectual wealth of a people ; jjarticularly when they 
are scattered over such an extent of territory as we are 
m the United States. Curiosity prompts us to mquire 
something of the personal appearance of a distinguished 
individual, something of his age, manner, habits, and 
disposition ; for we do not think entirely in the abstract 
on any subject. We must see some resemblance to 
Hercules to be satisfied with the account of his great 
strength; his colossal frame must accompany our 
1 
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2 LIFE OF WEBSTER. 

thoughts of his mighty deeds. To wait until men are 
dead to make ourselves acquainted with their characters, 
has more of modesty than wisdom in it. In this, we 
should rather be living with the dead, than with the 
animated, active beings around us ; not that we should 
be ignorant of those who have finished their labors, and 
who have gone to receive their rewards; who have 
stamped the by-gone age with nheir illustrious deeds, 
or intellectual productions. These should be held in 
sweet remembrance ; but those who are now efficient 
agents in the affitire of men, should also be our study. 
If we make a wrong estimate of the dead, it will not do 
much harm ; for those who come after us will correct 
our opinions and reverse our judgments upon the merits 
of those who have passed away. But if we are misled 
in our estimates of the virtues or talents^ dispositions or 
opinions of the living, we may do ourselves an injury 
by lavishing confidence where it is not deserved, or by 
withholding it when it should be given. What is meant 
by a knowledge of human nature, but an acquaintance 
with the motives, principles, and actions of the living ? 
Our country abounds Hn rich materials for sketches and 
memoirs of distinguished men. Some of these memoirs 
and notices we have had, of our prominent naval, and 
military, and diplomatic men ; and sometimes we have 
seen a notice of a poet or an orator, but not always 
drawn with a deep knowledge of the subject, or in an 
independent spirit. 

The memoir of one of our most eminent jurists, 
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liIFE OF WEBSTER. 3 

Statesman, and oratcMrs, was contemplated some time 
since, and a hasty sketch given to the public. The 
good feelings shown to that scanty production, which 
was s^dt into the world without conference with any 
one on the subject, or without lookihg for a single fact 
not within the recollecti<»i of the writer, has induced 
him to extend his remarks upon the events of the life 
of Mr. Webster, and upon his labors at the bar, in the 
halls of legislation, and among his fellow cinzens, as 
occasions called forth his talents. 

Daniel Webster was IxMm in the town of Salisbury, 
situated on the banks of the Merrimack, in the State of 
New Hampshire, on the 18th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord, 1782. His father, grand-father and 
great-grand-father, were named Ebenezer, and were 
descendants of Thomas Webster, an inhabitant of 
Hampton in that State, as early as 1656, who died 
in 1715, aged 83, and whose son Elbenezer was one of 
the grantees of Kingston in 1692, and a settler there 
about 1700. The father of Daniel Webster was 
bom at Kingston, in 1739; the son of a farmer. 
He left his father's farm at the early age of eighteen, 
to serve as a soldier in the wars of 1755. The conflict 
at that time with the French and- Indians was a severe 
one ; and New England, as well as some other colonies, 
was heavily taxed for provincial troops. The youthful- 
soldier was selected as one o( a distingubhed corps, 
called Rogers's rangers. Major Robert Rogers, a 
native of Londonderry, in the State of New Hampshire, 
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4 LiFS or WSBSXSR. 

was authorized by the British Government to raise 
several companies to sange the frontiers in winter as 
well as in summer, in order to watch the hostile Indians, 
who often, in the most inclement season, made attad^ 
upon the defenceless inhabitants of the frontiers. The 
body of troops called the rangers, were taken finom the 
boldest and hardiest of the yeomanry of the land. 
They were doubly armed, and carried with them snow- 
shoes and skates for service ; and generaUy made their 
head-quarters at the southern extremity of Liake George, 
The snow-shoes put them on an equality wkh their foes ; 
and with their skates they had greatly the advantage of 
the Indians. Stark, Pulraam, and several others, who 
were distinguished durii^ the revolutionary war, were 
tramed in this, school* Some of the well authenticated 
exploits of this hardy band seem like romance to us 
at the present day. All along the mountain borders; 
of Lake George, spots are shown where the rangers' 
fought desperate battles in the winter seas(»i; some- 
times witli more than twiee their numbers. This corps 
fought from 1755 to the fall of Quebec,, in 1759. 
They were put foremost in battle by Abercrombie and 
Amherst ; and some of them were sent to assist Wolfe. 
The youthful soldier was made for a raider, from his 
corporeal and intellectual powers,, which were of a 
robust order. Rogers states in his jouraal, that their 
packs were generally of twice the weight of those 
commonly carried by soldiers. Many of this band 
perished in their frontier campaigns i but some of the 
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LIFE or WEBSTER. 5 

survivors, who had repelled the foe, at the peace of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle, in 1763, took advantage of this quiet 
time, and pushed into the wilderness to form settlements. 
Among them was Mr. E. Webster. He took up hi^ 
march, and penetrated the forest fifteen miles above the 
garrison town, — ^now Concord, — the seat of Govern- 
ment for that State. Thb new settlement was called 
Salisbury, after a town of that name in Massachusetts, 
from which many of the settlers had emigrated. Here 
the enterprising adventurers set about building up one of 
those corporations that make up New England; one 
of those primitive assemblies governed by patriarchal 
simplicity, and yet with energy and effect. While he 
and his friends, a handful of sturdy yeomanry, were 
clearing the land and watching the growth rf their crops 
and their children, the revolutionary storm burst out. 
They were accustomed to dangers, not to fears. Every 
possession had been gained by great efforts ; and they 
were prepared to support their property and their 
liberties with still greater, Tlie soldier of a former 
war was now called to the axnmand of a company 
raised in his own town and vicinity; and great confi- 
dence was placed in one who had had such experience 
as a ranger. In 1777, when the alarm was given that 
Burgoyne was making rapid strides into our territory, 
havmg taken Ticonderoga, which had been thought 
quite impregnable, the militia of New York and New 
England started at once, and hastened to meet the 
enemy. Captain Webster was with Stark's force in his 
1* 
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spirited and success&l engagement with Count Baumf 
at Bennington, and also at the surrender of Burgoyne. 
After the peace of 1783, he was elected a member of 
the Legislature of New Hampshire, and served in both 
branches of the General Court, In 1791, he was 
appointed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
was on the bench for several years. Judge Webster was 
a man of strong sense; and, although his education 
was, of course, in that age limited, yet he was well 
acquainted with the Constitution of the States and the 
laws of the land as they affected tlie great question of 
rights and duties of freemen ; and his opinions were held 
in great respect by his neighbors, — and a neighborhood 
is a very extensive circle in a new country. In the 
latter part of his life, Judge Webster found leisure for 
reading, of which he was very fond. His society was 
sought by all the intelligent men around him, fcur he 
excelled in conversation. He died at the age of 
seventy-seven, in 1816. 

The maiden name of Daniel Webster's mother was 
Eastman ; she was a native oS Salisbury, in Massachu- 
setts, a woman of intellect, piety, and good affections, 
— Gloved and respected in her neighborhood and ven- 
erated by her children. She had three sons and two 
daughters, and was their primary instructer in the ele- 
ments of letters. With the true feelings of a maternal 
heart she watched the growth of her sons ; and with 
that inspiration, which Heaven often vouchsafes to a 
mother to reward her for her anxieties and pains, she 
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prophesied their future distinction ; and, more happy 
than many, she lived to see the prophecy iiilfilled. 

In the ne^hborhood of Salisbury, in the town of 
Boscawen, there resided a clergyman, who possessed 
the soul of the man of Ross, and as the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country were too happy in their pos- 
sessions from their industry, to require him to apportum 
maids or apprentice orphans y if he had possessed the 
means, still there was a way tor him to be quite as use- 
fill, in dispensing the blessings of education. This man 
was the Rev. Samuel Wood, D. D.^ who added to an 
ardent love of learning great industry and patience. 
Hundreds of those, who were striving for an education, 
received his instruction gratuitously, and many of them 
shared hb hospitable table without remuneration, or a 
wish for it on his part. He is still living with the same 
noble disposition, if his age does not admit of the same 
exertions. This good man saw the promising talents 
of the subject of this memoir, and recommended his 
father to send him to college. For this purpose, the 
son was sent to Exeter academy, in his native State. 
This was judicious, for Exeter academy is one of the 
best literary and scientific institutions in the countr}^ 
This, with its twin sister, Philhps's Andover academy, 
was founded and liberally endowed by the Phillips fam- 
ily — a name identified irith the literature, science, and 
theolc^ of the country. The Exeter academy was 
then and still is, under the superintendence of Benjamin 
Abbot, L. L. D., a fine classical scholar, of gentlemanly 
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and affectionate manners ; a man admirably calculated 
for the Principal of such a seminary. Dr. Abbott had 
the sagacity to discover at once the capacity and talents 
of his pupil, and used his best exertions to bring him 
forward, which he did in a very rajrid manner. Such 
men as Wood and Abbot should be remembered with 
the great teachers of youth, — ^Milton, Busby, Johnson 
and Parr, to whom so much credit has justly been 
given, as instructers of the great minds of England. 
There is an affectionate connexion between an mstruc- 
toi* and his pupil, which lasts through life, if there has 
been a good understanding in the early days of the 
aspirant for literary and scientific honors with his director 
and teacher. ^ I taught that boy/ is the proud reflec- 
ticHi of the teacher, when his pupil becomes distin- 
guished ; and, I was educated by that celebrated instruc- 
ter, is the heartfelt response of one, however elevated, 
whose mind has been properly nurtured, and the 
luxuriance of whose ima^nation has been judiciously 
pruned by the fiiendly and sagacious care of a kind 
and intelligent teacher. Mr. Webster has often been 
heard to express his obligations to Wood and Abbot 
for their attention to his education. They share his 
fame, and enhance, while they enjoy, his honors. 

From this academy, Mr. Webster went to Diart- 
mouth college, an institution* which has produced no 
ordmary share of distinguished men in every walk of 
life. 
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There is one feature in the character of that college, 
which deserves to be mentioned. There was no man- 
nerism — ^the bane of many seminaries, contracted by 
the course of studies required there, nor could you tell 
firom the graduate the course of his discipline while a 
student. After exacting the ordinaiy requisiti(His, the 
mind of each scholar was allowed to take its own bent, 
without the stamp of a reigning fashion, as common as it 
is injurious to young men. In Dartmouth college there 
was no uniformity of coats, caps, or thoughts. The 
alumni exhibited a wilderness of free minds, over 
whom the alma mater had no other control, than the 
exactions of a respectful compliance to a few necessary 
rules in order to secure the ordinary duties of a student. 
Mr. Webster was distinguished in his class for a general 
knowledge of all the branches of learning taught in the 
college, but much more for a bold, strong, independent 
maimer of thinking and of exiNressing his opinions. He 
grappled with authors at that time not simply to make 
himself master of what they wrote, but to test their 
merits by a standard of his own. If such a mind is not 
always right in its conclusions, it is certainly on the road 
to truth. The scholars acknowledged his great talents, 
and the Faculty sanctioned their opinion of his merits. 
The Professor of Natural Philosophy, Judge Woodward, 
who lived but three years after Mr. Webster left 
college, often spoke of him in high terms, and accom- 
panied his remarks with a confident prophecy of bis 
future emmence. *That man's victorjr is certain>* 
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said the sage Professor^ ^ who reaches the heart through 
the medium of the undetstanding. He gamed me by 
combating my opinions, for I often attacked him merely 
to try his strength.' The good dd Professor was then 
in the wane of life ; but if his struggles with his pupil 
lacked something of his former energy, (for he was in 
the prime of life a strong, man, and 1^ but few equals 
m &e field of argument) still there was such a sincerity 
in his opinions, and so much of his former insight into 
character remained, that all were prepared to respect 
and believe his vhiaos of coming days. 

On leaving college, Webster went to Fryburgh to 
take charge of an acadeitty. Here he officiated a year. 
He discharged his duties itdthfully from principle, but his 
heart was not thougi^ to have been deeply engaged m the 
business ; for his own plans for self-'improvement were 
too vast to permit him to take great deUght in toiiing to 
cultivate the minds of others in that stage of knowledge. 
He vms preparing to be an instructer of nations, not of 
a few <^the community in which he lived. Fryburgh 
is an interior town in Maine, but here be found books 
and some intelligent society, particularly in the &mily 
of the good clergyman of that town. The Rev^ 
William Fessenden, was a pious well educated man, 
and was of cour^ fond in his old age, of a youthful 
vigorous mind, with a spirit firesh and animated from 
recent views of nature and of man. 

It is a &ct wprfb noticing, that many of the great 
men of New-ikigknd disciplined their minds and made 
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tlieir first earnings jas instructers of youth ; Dr. Joseph 
Warren, John Adams, Judge Gushing, Governor Sum- 
ner, Judge Pacsons, and many others were for a time 
schoolmasters. It was thought a year (x two were well 
spent in teaching the classics, as teaching roused thar 
recdlections, which, in this country too soon fiide SLway 
in the business of life, for want of a more frequent 
recurrence to bopfcs. 

The next season, Mr. Webster returned to his native 
town and entered the office of his friend and neighb(»', 
Thomas W. Thomps(»i, a man of taste and talents, 
then engaged in the profitable course of country business. 
If Thompson had been in a less absorbkig coinrse in his 
profession, he would have been one of die most elegant 
scholars of his day. His style was classical, and his 
manners refined. He had been disdngubhed as a polite 
and well g^unded scholar at Cambridge, and was a 
tutor there for several years. The routine of such an 
office being soon understood, Mr. Webster was desirous 
of witnessmg a noore enlarged course of practice ; and for 
this purpose he went to Boston, and put himself under 
the instruction of Christopher Gore, a distinguished 
civilian, who was not engaged in conmion buidiiess, but 
was consulted <m a£&irs of impcNrt^ee, and attended 
court only in cases which required high acquirements 
and great powers. His library was extensive, and 
Mr« Webster sat down in his office to make himself a 
lawyer on a broad scale. He was then acquainted with 
the ordinary pracdce of courts. At this time he made 
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himself master of special pleading ; Williams's edition 
of Saunders had not then appeared. The book was 
studied, when studied at all, in the old folio edition. 
Mr. Webster lock this up, translated the Latin and 
Norman French into English, and made an abstract of 
every case in this book. This gave him a familiarity 
with the forms of special pleading. This is a necessary 
science to every lawyer. The subtilty m the method 
of reasoning found in special pleading had its origin in 
the Aristotelian philosophy ; and if at times justice has 
been strangled by it, still it has often assisted to bring 
a subject to its points and bearings, and to give the 
powers of ratiocination a directness, that could not be 
expected under the form of a simple negation in reply 
to numerous allegations. At all events, it was necessary 
to be known in order to meet those, who by having 
some knowledge of it were apt to affect a superiority 
over those who had neglected to make themselves 
masters of the science. Here, too, he discovered, that 
a profound knowledge of English History was necessary 
to make a lawyer, and that law was, in a good degree, 
an historical science^ 

To this end, he devoted much time to this study, 
and then he had not the facilities, which have since 
been presented to the reader. David Hume was a 
deep and learned philosopher, but he does not afforil 
the student so much knowledge of the growth of English 
law as others have since done. Hume generalized 
where others have since detailed, Lingard, Turner 
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Hallam and others have saved the student of this day 
many hours of laborious research, then necessary for 
those who wished for a proper share of knowledge in 
the origin and progress of English law. 

Mr. Gore having become acquainted with the capacity 
and acquirements of Mr. Webster, the office relation 
between them was forgotten, and they stood to each 
other on the footing of intellectual friends. This was 
a matter of importance to Mr. Webster, for Mr. Gore 
was an elegant man. He had been a commissioner 
under Jay's treaty, and had, in that official situation, 
resided several years in England. He was lettered and 
polite, as well as sound and erudite in his profession. 
If public stations gave him access to the higher chxjles 
of society, the dignity and ease of his manners and the 
graces of his person secured him consideration and 
respect. He was acquainted with most of the great 
men of his time, and he communicated his information 
with so much exactness, discrimination and taste, that 
his listeners became familiar with them also ; and no one 
profited more by these ready communications than 
Mr. Webster. No public man in our country has more 
successfiiUy cultivated this kind of knowledge — ^an ac- 
quaintance with living prominent men — ^and this for the 
purpose of knowing how much intellect, and how many 
the acquirements, requisite for the management of the 
i)olitical and civil world. Not that Mr. Webster has 
studied, as some do, day and night, the book of English, 
Scotch and Irish peerages, or penetrated deeply into the 
2 
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14 LIFE OF WEBSTER. 

heraldry of distinguished commoners through one of 
the keepers of the o£Sce of family honors ; but he has 
been careful to trace the rise and progress of every 
great mind engaged in any branch of letters or science, 
or in active life. With the labors of English lawyers 
and statesmen, he was as familiar before this period, as 
books could make him ; but now he had an opportunity 
of getting from an intelligent observer what books could 
not teach. 

On finishing his studies for admission to the bar, he 
was introduced to the court by Mr. Gore with some 
remarks highly complimentary, prognosticating his 
future distinction while declaring his present character 
and acquirements. It was supposed that under the au- 
spices of Mr. Gore and his friends, Mr. Webster would 
have conmienced his professional career in Boston. 
There was a fine field for his growth, but he had made 
up his determination to return to his native State and 
cultivate his mind in the quiet of a country life, certainly 
for a while. He ventured to meet the maxim, that a 
pr(^het is not toithout honor but in his ovm country ^ 
and returned to the vicinity of his birth-place to open 
his office. In this retreat firom city life, with a good 
library, and just business enough to keep up his spirits, 
he pursued a systematic course of studies, with so much 
intensity, that his friends became alarmed, thinking his 
constitution was sinking imder the severity of his appli- 
cation to books. At this crisis of his fate, his fiiends 
persuaded him to remove to Portsmouth, the commer- 
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cial city of the State. Here he found a cheerful intel- 
ligent circle of friends, who made his leisure hours pass 
off happily, and he recovered from his indisposition, as 
a strong man rises from weariness and exhaustion, the 
moment he has been refreshed by rest. 

Soon after Mr. Webster had opened his office at 
Boscawen, a trial for murder came on in the county oi 
Plymouth. The court assigned him to defend the 
prisoner, although the time had not elapsed fi>r his 
admission as a Counsellor at the Supreme Court of the 
State. The murder was foul and horrid, perpetrated 
on an innocent man — a fellow prisoner for debt. They 
were in the same room. No provocation was given by 
the sufierer, or none, that could in the slightest degree, 
palliate the ofience. The fact of killing could not be 
questioned. The defence, of course, was narrowed to 
one point — the insanity of die prisoner. There were 
no proofi of his former insanity, but the malignity of his 
disposition was well known to all the country around; 
his Counsel, nevertheless, was not deterred from gomg 
on, with all these formidable circumstances to contend 
with. He argued, that the enormity of the deed, 
perpetrated without motive, or without any of those 
motives operating upon most minds, fiimished presump- 
tive proof of the alienation of the prisoner's mind; and 
even the cool deliberation and apparent serenity which 
he exhibited at the time the deed was done, were proofs 
that reason was perverted and a momentary insanity 
had come over him. The Advocate astonished the 
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court and jury and all who heard hira, by his deep 
knowledge of the human mind. He opened all the 
springs of action and analyzed every property of the 
mind so lucidly and philosophically, that it was a new 
school for those who heard him. He showed the differ- 
ent shapes insanity assumed from a sbgle current of 
false reasoning upon a particular subject, while there is 
a perfect soundness of mind on every subject, to the 
reasoning aright upon wrong premises, and to the 
reasoning wrong upon right premises, up to those par- 
oxysms of madness, when the eye is filled with strange 
sights, and the ear with strange sounds, and reason is 
entirely dethroned. As he laid open the infirmities of 
human nature, the jury were in tears, and the bystand- 
ers still more affected; but common sense prevailed 
over argument and eloquence, and the wretch was 
convicted and executed. Notwithstanding the fate of 
the murderer, the speech lost nothing of its effect upon 
the people. It was long the subject of conversation in 
every public place, and is often mentioned now with 
adn^iration. The path of a lawyer is never strewed 
with flowers ; he must be constantly harnessed for the 
contest, and he often contends with fearful odds, 
and cannot choose his cause, or hb client, or his wit- 
nesses. To discharge his duties properly he should 
have hardihood, tact, talents and learning, witli readi* 
ness, patience and forbearance. In this new situation 
at Portsmouth, Mr. Webster was encompassed with 
shrewd and powerful men. Among these were two 
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gentlemen very much distinguished in their profession. 
Mr. Mason from his eminent talents and skill in the 
management of causes had acquired an extensive prac- 
tice. He was witty, sarcastic, argumentative and per- 
severing, and therefore a most powerful antagonist. 
Judge Smith, who resided in a neighboring town, about 
this time returned to the bar, after having been Chief- 
Justice of the State. He was one of the best read law- 
yers in New-England, and also a fine classical scholar. 
His speaking at the bar was easy, fluent, playful or 
severe, as the occasion required. His opinions passed 
for law with the court and jury, and the weight of his 
character was felt in every cause in which he was 
engaged. With these and others of eminence, Mr. 
Webster had to contend at an age when most young 
lawyers are preparing themselves for future labors in 
minor causes and in inferior courts. Mr. Webster did 
not rely on his eloquence for success, but prepared him- 
self with great industry and care. He secured the 
jury by a clear statement of his case, and always used 
such plain language, that they could not misunderstand 
him ; they thought it was just such as they would have 
used, had they been called to tell the same story, not 
knowing how difficult it is to reach such a style of 
communicatmg our thoughts. Not two years had 
elapsed before he was considered among the first jury 
lawyers of the country. The elder practitioners now 
sharpened their wits to take the lead of him in the law 
arguments to the bench. In this they were disap- 
2* 
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pointed, for he was at home there also. He argued 
liis cause to the court with as much cleahiess and fofce 
as he had done with the jury. His mind, naturally 
logical, seized the strong points in a law case, and he 
pushed his reasonings home to the understandings of 
the judges. His seniors at the bar now found it was 
better to divide the empire with him than to dispute it. 
These great men soon became his cordial friends, and 
are now amongst his warmest admirers and eulogists. 
It was natural, that one so well fitted for public life 
should feel some desire to try his fortune in politics, at 
least so far as to measure his strength \vith those of other 
men, who had gained reputation in the halls of legisla- 
tion. He began well ; the times were stormy ; war hung 
over us ; party spirit was full of bitterness in every part 
of the country ; sound and fury took the place of fair 
discussion, and rancorous feuds were in every town and 
village, but Mr. Webster entered into none of them. 
He was decided, firm and straight-forward. No politi- 
cian was ever more direct or bold ; he had nothing of 
the demagogue about him. Fully persuaded of the 
true course, he followed it with so much firmness and 
prmciple, that sometimes his serenity was taken by the 
furious and headstrong as apathy ; but when a fair and 
legitimate opportunity offered, he came out with such 
strength and manliness, that the doubting were satisfied, 
and the complaming silenced. In the worst of times 
and in the darkest hour he had faith in the redeemmg 
qualities of the people. They might be wrong, but he 
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saw into their true character sufficiently to believe, that 
they would never remain permanently in error. In some 
of his conversations upon the subject, he compared 
the people in their management of the national affairs 
to that of the sagacious and indefatigable raftsmen on 
his own Merrimack, who had falls and shoals to contend 
with in their course to the ocean — guiding fearlessly and 
slulfuUy over the former — ^between rocks and through 
breakers, and when reaching the sand banks jumping off 
into the water with lever, axe, and oar, and then with 
pushing, cuttmg and directing made all rub and go 
to the astonishment of those lookmg on. The first 
halo of poUtical glory that hung around his brow was at 
a convention of the great spirits in the county of 
Rockingham, where he then resided, and such repre- 
sentatives fix>m other counties as were sent to this con- 
vention to take into consideration the state of the nation, 
and to mark out such a course for themselves as should 
be deemed advisable by the collected wisdom of those 
assembled. On this occasion, an address with a string 
of resolutions were proposed for adoption, of which be 
was said to be the author. They exhibited uncommon 
powers of intellect and a profound knowledge of our 
national interests. He made a most powerful speech 
in support of these resolutions ; portions of which were 
reprinted at that time, and which were much admired in 
every part of the Union. From this time he belonged 
to the United States, and not to New Hampshire exclu- 
sively. Massachusetts seemed to take as deep an 
interest in his career as his native State. 
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Not far from this period^ a traveller passing through 
Portsmouth, when some election was near at hand, when 
at the mn it was announced over the dinner table, that 
Mr. Webster was to speak at a caucus that evening. 
This news ran from one part of the town to another, and 
all were enthusiastic at hearing that Mr. Webster was 
to speak. The gentleman's carriage came to the door, 
and he was about to get into it, when the hostler said, 
* Sir, are you going to leave the town ? Mr. Webster 
is to speak to-night.' The gentleman finding all classes 
so much delighted to hear that Mr. Webster was going 
to speak, ordered his horses to the stable, and put off 
his journey until the morrow, At early candlelight he 
went to the caucus room ; it \vas filled to overflowing ; 
but some persons seeing that he was a stranger gave 
way, and he found a convenient place to stand ; no one 
could sit. A tremendous noise soon announced that 
the orator had arrived ; but as soon as the meeting was 
organized, another arose to make some remarks upon 
the object of the caucus. He was heard with a polite 
apathy ; another and another came, and all spoke well ; 
but this would not do, and if Chatham had been among 
them, or St. Paul, they would not have met the expec- 
tations of the multitude. The admired orator at length 
arose, and was for a while musing upon something, 
which was drowned by a constant cheering ; but when 
order was restored, he went on with great serenity and 
ease to make his remarks, without apparently making the 
slightest attempt to gain applause. The audience was 
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Still, except now and then a murmer of delight, which 
showed that the great mass of the bearers were ready 
to burst into a thunder of applause, if those who gen- 
erally set the example would have ^ven an intimation 
that it might have been done; but they, devouring 
every word, made signs to prevent any interruption. 
The harangue was ended ; the roar of applause lasted 
long, and was sincere and heartfelt. It was a strong, 
gentlemanly, and appropriate speech, but there was not 
a particle of the demagc^e about it ; nothing like the 
speeches on the hustmgs, to catch attention. He drew a 
picture of the candidates on both sides of the question, 
and proved as far as reason and argument could prove, 
the superiority of those of his own choice ; but the gen* 
tleman traveller who was a very good judge, has often 
said that the most extraordinary part of it was, tliat a pro- 
miscuous audience should have had good sense enough 
to relish such sound, good reasoning, in a place where 
vague declamation generally is best received. As the 
traveUer went on to the East, he found the fame of the 
speech bad preceded him, and was talked of in every 
bar-room and at every public table. 

In the year 1812, Mr. Webster was elected a repre- 
sentative to Congress from the State of New Hampshire. 
The election in that State is by general ticket. He 
came to his duties with a high reputation as a politician, 
although he had never been a member of any Legisla- 
ture. It was well known that he had made himself 
acquainted with all the rules and orders of a delibera- 
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tive body ; not only the ordinary routine of business^ 
but the reasons on which these rules are foimded 
were familiar to him. Hatsell was thoroughly studied, 
and all the other writers upon the subject from his 
time. It is often the case, that young members oi 
Congress know but little of rules and orders, which in 
debate takes much from their ease and confidence. 

The war had been declared before he reached the 
halls of Congress, and his situation was indeed a diffi- 
cult one. National credit was shaking in the wind, 
and the public treasury nearly exhausted, when the 
Secretary of that department suggested the necessity of 
a bank, to revive the finances of the country. Mr. Web- 
ster saw a train of evils in the plan which was submitted 
to Congress, and in its passage through the House he 
proposed, that the bill should be sent to the committee 
that reported it, with instructions to make several 
amendments, which were ofiered by him. These 
amendments changed the character of the bill in all Its 
essential features, but the prominent changes proposed 
were, that the bank should never suspend specie pay- 
ments, nor be obliged to loan more to the Government 
than might be found convenient. The amendments did 
not pass, but his arguments in favor of them served to 
defeat the bill, which was done on a third reading, the 
same day. This speech of Mr. Webster is remarkable 
for a profound knowledge of the principles on which the 
banks of the Old World had been founded, and a 
thorough history of their proceedings ; and his argu- 
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ments against this plan were overwhelming. He 
showed the evils of a circulating medium not founded 
on the basis of the precious metals, and unsupported by 
the revenues of the nation. He exposed the dangers of 
^ving an institution the power of suspending specie 
payments at wiU, and thereby destroying public credit. 
The treaty of Ghent soon followed, and public credit 
was, in some measure revived ; but still there was an 
evil in collecting the public revenue, which in 1816, 
called loudly for a remedy. The paper of banks much 
under par was taken at the Treasury office, and this 
upon the arbitrary decbion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; selecting the bills of some banks and refusing 
those of others. Mr. Webster introduced some reso- 
lutions and made an able speech on this subject. His 
own constituents, and in tact all New-England, were 
paymg, and had paid in specie, or bilLs equivalent to it. 
The nation opened their eyes to this great injustice, 
and the evil was remedied. 

Mr. Webster havmg served four years in Congress, 
found that he could not leave his profession any longer, 
but must devote himself to it, to support a growing 
family. He had, while at Washington measured his 
strength with the first minds in the country, and felt 
that he had nothing to fear from superiority. His &me 
was all hard earned ; he did not rise on the surges of 
party commotion. He was in the minority, but secured 
the respect of the majority by pursuing an upright 
course. He never opposed them, when he thought they 
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were right, nor feared them when he believed them to 
be wrong. He made no attacks merely to show his 
strength, but only to vindicate himself and his friends 
when they were assailed. No one has shone in Con- 
gress with such a regular brightness, from the hour he 
first joined in the debates of that body, until the day of 
his departure from the capitd. 

His labors were not confined to the House of Repre- 
sents^ives alone, for he was engaged in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in most of the important 
subjects discussed before it. Here he came in contact 
with many of the great lawyers of the day. William 
Pinkney was then in the fiiU blaze of his glory. The 
fame of his eloquence had gone abroad into all lands. 
Senators hung upon his lips with rapture, and sage 
judges listened to him whole days with pleasure. Mr. 
Wirt was there also ; he occupied a lai^e space in the 
eyes of the court and of the nation. His eloquence is 
of the most fascinating kind ; it convinces, persuades and 
delights: but Mr. Webster stood among these and 
others — Ogden, Jones and Sergeant, men of first rate 
minds, unaffected by comparison or rivalry. Perhaps 
no practitioner at this bar ever stood higher in the 
opinion of the court than Mr. Webster. This is the 
most di^fied body that ever a lawyer argued before. 
All is still and solemn; there are no equivocating 
witnesses to manage — no sharp retorts fix)m struggling 
Counsel to encounter, no whipping one's-self into 
pathos to call up the sympathies of a soft-hearted 
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juryman ; but every word is addressed to men whose 
passions have subsided, and who are only Feached 
through the medium of the understandmg. The lovers 
of trick here have no chance of displaying their art, 
nor the pertinacious brow-beater his impudence* Every 
thing around the advocate is formed to inspire respect 
for himself and the court 

On returning ttom public life, Mr. Webster found his 
pecuniary interests had sufiered fix)m his long absence 
from the courts, and his fiiends were disposed to believe, 
that Boston would be a much better place for him than 
Portsmouth. He had already become identified with the 
interests of the commercial metropolis of New*Ei^land, 
and many of the opuknt m^x^hants were ready to em* 
ploy him. • He was induced to believe, diat he ought to 
remove, and be did remove iii 1817. Boston was then 
the residence of some of the first lawyers of the nation. 
Dexter was Uving, and as an advocate seemed to b^ 
acknowledged widiout a rival in New-England. Pres- 
cott, one of the most learned and prudent lawyers of 
his i^e had removed from Salem some half dossen years 
be£»e to Boston, and was engaged in all the commercial 
causes before &e courts. These men were much his 
seniors, but there was a considerable number of those 
near his own age who, eminent in the professicm, — 
Sullivan, Shaw, Oorham, Hubbard and others of the 
same class, — were active in ibe courts and had as much 
business as they could attend to. There seemed to 
be but little room for another in the upper row of 
3 
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lawyers. In the lower courts of the Temple of 
Themis adirentorers are every day ciowding onward ; 
to the upper it is hard to gam aocess, but Mr. Webster 
seemed to walk in as a matter of course ; acMue staringi 
but no one Tcnturing to question h\$ ri^t to be there* 
In a few months, his name was found as senior Counsel 
in many important causes, and he felt as if It was his 
birth"rplace« His practice was not confined to the 
county of Sufiblky but extended to the nei^boring 
counties of Essex, Middleaex, Norfolk, Plymondi, and 
still former. His powers as an adToeate and a lawyer 
were at once conceded, ^hou^ some found jbult with 
his manners at the bar, as severe and sharp ; tUs, how* 
ever, was soon forgotten in the admnation that every* 
where lUDowed him. It was in vain for his tivab, if 
any he had, to hold out in any feir opposition to him, 
(ofF die great mass of the people were with lun, and in 
an intelligent commui^ty their power is uTesistiUe. 

Soon alier Mr. Webster was s^tded in Boston, he was 
called to the county of Essex, to defend two prisoners 
by the nameof fefmmofi. They were chaigedwith 
having robbed a Major Goodrich, m diat ooohty, on the 
evening of the 19th December, 1817. The pnblic had 
been mudi ablated 1^ this event. The Major had 
distinginsbed himself vrtien the British Imded at Bangor, 
in Maine. He was also fal good eredit in diat place. 
The cticumstfflicesof die robbery as. steled by him were 
ringular. It was alleged to have taken pkce early m 
the evenmg, in Newbury, on the main post-road torn 
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Pommoitdi to Boston* The Major y^us shot throug|i 
the paha of the left hand, between the third and finirth 
fingcvts. The wound was small. Some of the money 
said to have been taken from his person was £xmd oa 
the ground) to which he stated he had been carried for 
the purpose of effecting the robbery without noise* 
Some slight marks of the point of a penknife were found 
oa his body. He had with great Afficulty made his 
way to tb6 nearest public hoMse> ap parenlly in a state of 
delirium. Shortly after thjs> he implicated the landlord 
of the inn as an acoompUce in the robbery ; but before 
proceeding against him/— *fi»r this was rather a fearful 
business, as the man had many frietidSf-*4ie had heard 
that the Eenniaton's were within a short distance, of the 
place, on the night of the 19lh. They were ignorant 
beings, without character for intellectual capacity or 
moral hcniesty : they had the day before the robbery 
come fiom their home in New^'Hampsbire to the town 
of Newburyport, and were wandeiing about that night 
separately for amusement, and when arrested on sus- 
picion, could not prove exactly bow they had passed the 
evening, and probably hardly knew* Goodrich swoie, 
that he believed these men were a part of the gang that 
robbed hkn, and they were sent to prison, of course, as 
hail could not be obtained by them under such charges* 
Croodrioh, with several assistairts, repaired stra^btway 
to the domicile of the Kenabtoe'e, and on searching 
the premises found gM and bills (wUch he said had 
been taken from him) in the pocket of a pairof panta- 
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loons, and also tmder a pork ban«l. The gaik of tli^ 
prisoners seemed irrevocably fixed — the sympAdiies of 
tbe public were highly exdted in fitvor of Goodfieh, 
and he was going on triumphantly to ccmTict the pris^ 
oners, when some singularities of bis story gave rise to 
suspicions, that all was not right. A few were deter- 
mined, that the priscmers should be well defended, and 
the whole matter thoroughly investigated ; aid for this 
purpose Mr. Webster was engaged to be of Counsel in 
the defence. When he came to the court, he was not 
apprized of the ground (^ the ddbnoe, on which the 
prisoner*s counsel intended to rdly, namely, that it was 
a sham robbery. He was startled at the suggestion, 
when it was first made, but patiently beark^ a detailed 
account of all the circumstances which had led to this 
conclunon that this was the. right defence, he, after 
weighing them thoroii^y, made up his opinion that 
there bad had been no robbery, and directed tbe junior 
counsel so to open the defence. He had never aigued 
a cause belbre in the oounty of Essex. Croodrich had. 
many respectable connexions in tbe county. He was 
bora at Danvers, a town within the Isnits of the county. 
His connexions and fiiends were good, honest people^ 
and had no susfricion of any feul play in the afiair. 
They flocked fixnn affection and curiosity to tbe trial. 
The nature of the defence was not known, except to a 
few, befere it was opened. The Solicitor-Xreneral 
proved the robbery and guilt of the priscmers to the sat- 
isfaction of all in the court4iou8e. The crosshexami-^ 
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Bf^a by Mr. Webs^ier was temfick. He fixed Us eyes 
upon Goodrich, and putting his questions ivith such 
ftdrntness and htce, and vriA such a heavy scdemn 
tone of voice, that in lass diair ten mmutes he had 
made several palpaUe oonlradictioDS in Ms tesdmcny. 
This advantage was followed up with great skilly and 
before the prosecutor had left the standi pufaKc oj^ion 
was decidedly against him. Tkm argument of Mr. 
Webster followed; it was eonvincing, occlusive, on* 
aaswen^le. He seised the stsaog points of the de- 
fence, and hanc&d them with a -gianf s power. Tkt 
pre^dbes agaisrst the Kenni^lon's were removed, and a 
wd|^ of moral guilt thrown on their pexsecutor that 
has never been semoved to this day. The SoKcitop- 
G^ieral was «t once convinced by the argument he had 
heard, that Gbodeieh was a self-«6bber, but be stmg^ed 
nianfn% against his own 49onidettbas and the impressions 
of die jixry, and in faet of the aaiAenoe; for in sisdi in«^ 
stances there is an inAnence intheteokscftbeawfience 
which often reaches the juiy^^box, and sometimes the 
hencb of jusdoe. The ju(%e who sat in the cause, was 
a dstant rriation of die Mayor^ bat he tried it with 
great fairness ttod independence. His charge to the jnry 
was lucid vid impartial^ and die resok wu an acqoittd 
(J die prisoners. The people of EssfBK are among the 
most eidigbtewsd portions of the Unked States, tait 
they are, 1^ all ailightened p6(q[de, rf a mercurial 
tempermamtf tmd the current of their %£»§> sat agakiat 
die prisoners; bnt this cmrreiit was met and tuacned by 
3* 
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the smguments addressed to their understandings. IWce 
was no appeal to dieir sympathies for these imbcKale^ 
humble and pitiable b^ngs: the inngle qoestion pre*' 
sented was, are they, or are they not guilty? The 
triumph of truth and talents wa» complete^ The eyes 
of the audi^ace were riveted on the advocate while 
he was speaking, and followed hhn when he left the 
court-house^ This was the first argument of impoF* 
tance he had made in his newty adopted State. 

In the year 1818, Mr. Webst^ was engaged in the 
Dartmouth College case which had made a gseait ex^ 
eitement in New-*England. In 1816, the Legislature 
of New-Hampshire, believing that the ri^t of siting 
or amending the charter of this college, wbieh had been 
granted by the king previous to the revolution, was 
vested in riiem by the constitution of the State, pro- 
ceeded to enlarge and imjnove it This act was not 
accepted nor assented to by the trustees ef Dartmouth 
College, and they refosed to submit to it any flmher 
than they were compelled to do so by the neeessities 
of the case. Tlie new institudon called by^the act of 
the Le^sfeture*, 'The Dartmouth Univeirity,' went 
into operation, as for as existing ckcumatttices would 
permit. There vfere two Presidents, two sets of Pro- 
fessors in the same village, and of comse, no ^6od 
fellowship between them. ' The students generally 
took side with the college party, a few only going over 
to the university. It was a very uncomfortable state 
oS things. The Facidty of both institutba^ were highly 
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mslpeetaUe^ and capable of building up any literary 
and scientific semmary, had they been under different 
au^ices* The lawyers were consulted, and the most 
distinguished of them, Smith, Mason, and Webster were 
of the opinion, that the act of the Legblature of New- 
Hampslme was unconstitutional^ and of course not 
valid. It was conceded, that there were many difficult 
ties in the case ; but it was indiiSpensaUe, that the ques^ 
tion should be decided, that one of the^ institutions might 
survive the quaireL The i-ecords, charter and the 
e'rid^nce of die cdlege pro^rty, were in the hands of 
the new treasurer^ and an action of trover was brought 
by the trustees of Dartmouth College to recover them. 
The facts were agreed on. The question ^ whether the 
acts of the Le^lature of New-Hampshire of the STth 
of June, and of the 16th and 18th of December, 1816, 
are valid and binding on the rights of the plaintifi, 
tffithmt -their acceptanee or cuhMV 

It was a great constitutional question. The people 
of Massachusetts took as deep an kiterest in it as those 
of New-Hampshire. The cause was ably argued before 
the Su^neme Court of New-Hampshire, and the opin- 
ion of the court was given by Chief-Justice Richardson, 
in fdivor of the validity and constituticxiality of the acts 
of the Legi^atuie, and judgment was accordingly en-^ 
tered up fwthe defendant. Thereupon, a writ of error 
was sued out by the plaintiffs m the original suit, and 
the cause removed to the Supreme Court of the United 
Statesw In. March, 1818, llie cause was argued before 
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all the jiu^es, by Mr* Webster and Mr. HoplaMDn fi>r 
the {idaJDUffi, and by Mr, Holmes and Mr. Wirt 6x the 
defendant in error. The anxiety of the partiea> tfae 
great coostkutional princijple involved, the deep interest 
felt by every lawyer in the country in the decision of 
the queaticm, ^ve more notoriety to the eauae than td 
any ever brought be£xe that august tribunal* Some 
were ap{Nre]|en$ive that the court would evtde the 
questicMi m some way or other. , Mr» Websler had no 
such fears. He knew the judges welleaaou^tebelievei 
that wMq tkey were not anxious to meet cons&utienal 
questionsi whe^ver they were fi2Uy.lu:oug^t before 
them the subject would be imoet solemnly considered 
and as fearlessly decided. The question was ai|^d oa 
both sides with great ability. The counsel ware men 
of research, and their reputatioBS were in the case, 
for it was well known whatever way k was decided, it 
would fonn a leading ease. Mr. Webster came to bk 
w^orkfiilly possessed of aU the ^ews that could be 
token of die subject, and he sustained aodincieased by* 
this argument the reputalioa he had acquired as a pro- 
found censtitutjjonal lawyer. The Judgment of the 
State court w«9 revecsed*— die acts <^ the Lefpdature 
declared null and void as being uncoastituiiOk^aL The 
Univenaty disappeared, the coUei^ rose with new vigor, 
and the peeple of New^HampsUre anquiesoed in die 
decision, and a ^reat portion of the thinkiag pec^e of 
the country considered it as -a new proof of the wisdom 
and stre^h of the constitution of the United States. 
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In 1890, the people of the commoowealth of Mas- 
sachui^tts thought it was time to revise their State con- 
stitution. There were some things in it which required 
ameitdment, particukrly the oath of attachment and 
adherence to the independence of die commonwealth, 
and the ac^ration of allegiance to all foreign priaces 
and potentates whatsoever, wore not a little of the dra- 
pery of revoIuticHiary suspicion ; and, as the letter of 
the oath was construed, it was supposed to extend to 
the exclusaon of aH' Catholics bom every office under 
the government of the cbmmQnwea}&. It was also 
thought that the number of representatives which the 
towns had a r^hf to send was &r too many for prompt 
and sagdcious legLdatbn. In fiict forty years had 
passed away since the dd constitution was formed, and 
a free people wished to come together to discuss the 
bles^gs of liberty, and to examine their charter and 
see if there were tiot some amendments to be made. 
This was natural, as for the lord of the manor to 
examine his grounds, w the miser to count his gdd. 
The convention was large, composed of all classes of 
that enlightened community. The distii^ished states- 
men, of course, were in that body ; lawyers, who had 
not become statesmen, were there also. Clergymen, 
who had never before departed from the duties of tiieir 
parish and the care of souls, found themselves in this 
great body, they hardly knew how-— ready to assist in 
revising the constitution ; and medical men, whose field 
of fame had been in the lecture-room, or in the anaton^- 
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loal dieftM» or in the walks of the hospital, now found 
tbemaAves GoUoot«d mth others to amend the consti* 
tutioQ. Indeed, men, o£ all pursuits in life were ocm- 
gregaled for the purpose of diseudsiog the best model 
of a republican ooosutution. For weight, talents, ac* 
^iiements, moral worth and political science^ this body 
was superior to any one ever assembled in New- 
Enf^d. Their first act, was one of duty and giati- 
tude ; this was in electing the veneraUe John Adams, 
of Quincy, to preside over their deUbeiatjons* The 
old coQStimtion was 6om his pen. He declined the 
appointment, and the accomplished ChiefJustice of the 
Cgmmonwealth, Isaac Parker, was chosen in his placo. 
Look over the hall which way you would, and vsrtuei 
genius, experience, clustered in every quarter. Here^ 
were heads silvered with age,---^A<re, bosoms swelling 
with patriotism, and every wheee tongues of fire to 
pour out the tide of ebquence. To the republican 
philosopher it was a sight full of pleasure and pride. 
The youths of die land g^sed with wonder on the scenoi- 
and as they had venerated each as individuals, they 
now almost adoied the collected whole. No num 
looked upon the assembly with a keen^ eye and a 
deeper feeling than the Nestor of the convaation-^ 
Adams« Some of his compatriots were there ; many 
of a succeedii^ genemtbn w«ce thwre ; but the aolois 
were men of a third gen«:arion. He had known 
but a few of the last, and was delisted to find so 
much chaiact^ and iotelligeooe among them. The 
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improvements of the age were «Q ftniffiar to them. « 
Prom the loop-holes of retreat, in sound health, he had 
watched the advancements in knowledge in the old 
world, and he was delighted to find hit young countiy* 
men had marched onward with equal step; He had nO 
fears for the result of their deliberations; the seal of 
fireedom and the stamp of knowledge were set too 
deeply to be injured by any new feelings or reasoning, 
nor bad he any apprehension for their head$ or hearts^ 
ts he was delighted io numbering, measuiing or ^ug* 
ing, the capacities of his younger countrymen. He 
considered Mr. Webster as decidedly the great man of 
this asseidbly, and wkh bis usual openness avowed his 
opinion ; it was the general opinion, and fireely acknowl- 
edged by all. On ahnost every subject, Mr, Webster 
was necessarily called oat, and admitted himself with 
honor; but there were s<»ne questions s^tated in that 
assemUy in which be took a very conspicuous part. 
On the lesdiirien lelarive lo the oaths of office, Mr. 
Webster made a speech jfull of sound sense ; he advo- 
cated the principle, that the people bad a right to insist 
on a declantdoQ of a belief in the Christian religion 
fiiom those who accepted offices, as offices were the 
^ of the people, and not a matter of right ; still he 
cBd not tfauik the lequirition absohilely oeoessary, or 
essential, as the people were fiilfy guarded in this re- 
ifpect by the very general belief in the Christian reH- 
ffon in the community. 
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* It 18 obviott8,* Slid Mr. Wei)Bter> >that the principal 
alteration proposed by the first resolution, is the omission 
of the declaration of belief in the Christian religion, as 
a qualification for office, in the cases of the governor, 
lieutenantF-governw, coaoBeltors, and members <^ the 
Legislature. I shall content myself on this occasion with 
stating, filiortly and generally, the sentiments of the select 
committee, as I understimd them, on the subject of this 
resolution. Two questions naturally present themsekes. 
In the first place, have the people a right if in their 
judgment the security of their government and its due 
administration demand it, to require a declariBition of belief 
in the Christian religion, as a qualification or condition 
of ojfice ? On this question, a majority of the committee 
held a decided opinion. They thought the people had 
such a right. By the fundamental principle of popular 
and elective governments, all office is in the fipee gift of 
the people. They may grant, or they may withhold it 
at pleasure ; and if it be for them, and them only, to 
decide whether they will grant office, it is for them to 
decide, also, on what terms, aad with what conditions, 
they will grant it. Nothing b more unfounded than the 
notion that any man has a right to an office. This must 
depend on the choice of others, and consequently upon 
the opinions of others, in relation to his fitness and 
qualification for office. No man can be said to have a 
right to that, which others may withhold from him at 
pleasure. There are certain rights, no doubt, which tho 
whole people, or the government as representing the 
whole people, owe to each individual, in return for that 
obedience and personal service, and proportionate con- 
tributions to the public burdens, which each individual 
owes to the government. These rights are stated with 
sufficient accuracy, in the tenth article of the fiill of 
Rights, in this constitution. ** Each individual in so- 
ciety has a right to be protected by it in the enjoyment 
of his life, liberty, and property, according to the stand- 
ing laws." Here is no right of ofiee enumerated ; no 
right of governing others, or of bearing rule in the State. 
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All bestowment of office reixiatning in the discretion of 
the people, they have of course a right to regulate it, by 
«iny rules which they may deem expedient Hence the 
people, by their constitution, prescribe certain quBlificao 
tions for office, respecting age, property, residence, d&c. 
But if office, merely as such, were a right, which each 
individual under the social compact was entitled to 
^Imnij all these qualifications would be indefensible. 
The acknowledged rights are not subject, and ought not 
to be subject, to any isuch limitation. The right of 
being protected, in life, liberty, and estate, is due to all, 
and cannot be justly denied to any, whatever be their 
age, property, or residence in the State. These qualifi- 
cations, then, can only be made requisite as qualified^ 
tions for office, on the ground that office is not what any 
man can demand, as matter of right, but rests in the 
confidence and good will of those who are to bestow it. 
In short, it seems to me too plain to be questioned, that 
the right of office is a matter of discretion and option, 
and can never be claimed by any man on the ground of 
obligation. It would seem to follow, then, that those 
who confer office may annex any such conditions to it as 
they think proper. If they prefer one man to another, 
they may act on that preference. If they regard certain 
personal qualifications, they may act accordingly, and 
ground of complaint is given to nobody. Between two 
candidates, otherwise equally qualified, the people at 
an election, may decide in fiivor of one because he is a 
Christian, and against the other because he is not. 
They may repeat this preference at the next election, on 
the same ground, and may continue it from year to year. 
Now, if the people may, without injustice, act upon this 
preference, and from a sole regard to this qualification, 
and refuse in any instance to depart from it, they have 
an equally clear right to prescribe this qualification, be* 
forehand, as a rule for their future government. If they 
may do it, they may agree to do it. If they deem it 
necessary, they may so say, beforehand. If the public 
will may require this qualification at every election as it 
4 
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occurs, the public will may declare kself beforehand i 
and make such qualification a standing requisite. Thi^ 
cannot be an unjust rule, the compliance with which, ia 
every case, would be right. This qualification has noth- 
ing to do with any man's conscience* If he dislike the 
condition, he may decline the office ; in like manner as 
if he dislike the salary, the rank, or anything else which 
the law attaches to it. However clear the right may be, 
(and I can hardly suf^se any gentleman will dispute it,) 
the expediency of retaining the declaration is a more 
difficult question. It is said not to be necessary, be- 
cause, in this Commonwealth, ninety-nipe out of every 
hundred of the inhabitants proless to believe in the 
Christian religion. It is sufficiently certain, ihj^refore, 
that persons of this description, and none others, will 
ordinarily be chosen to places of public trust* There in 
as much security, it is said, on this subject, as the ne** 
cessity of the case requires. And as there is a sort of 
op{H:obrium — a marking out, for observation and censo- 
rious remark, a single individual, or a very few individ- 
uals, who may not be able to make the declaration, — it is 
an act, if not of injustice, yet of unktndness, and of on- 
necessary rigor, to call on such individuals to make the 
declaration. There is also another class of objections, 
which have been stated. It has been said, that there 
are many very devout and serious persons-r-f>erson8 who 
esteem the Christian religion to be above all price-'-^o 
whom, nevertheless, the terms of this declaration seem 
somewhat too strong and intense. They seem, to these 
persons, to require the declaration oiihsA faith which is 
deemed essential to personal salvation ; and, therefore, 
not at all fit to be adopted, by those who profess a belief 
in Christianity merely, in a more popular and general 
sense. It certainly appeals to me, that this is a mi^ 
taken interpretation of the terms ; that they imply only 
a general assent to the truth of the Christian revelation, 
and, at most, to the supernatural occurrences which es- 
tablish its authenticity. There may, however, and there 
appears to be, conscience in this objectiofi ; and all con- 
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seience ougiit to be respected. I was not aware, before 
I attended the discussions in the committee, of the 
extent to which this objection prevailed. There is one 
other consideration to which I will allude, ahhough it 
was not urged in committee. It is this. This qualifi* 
cation is made applicable only to the executive and the 
members of the Legislature. It would not be easy, per- 
haps, to say why it should not be extended to the ju- 
diciary, if it were thought necessary for any office. 
There can be no office in which the sense of religious 
responsibility is more necessary, than in that of a judge ; 
especially of those judges who pass, in the last resort, 
on the lives, liberty and property of every man. There 
may be among legislators, strong passions and bad pas- 
sions. There may be party heats and personal bitter- 
ness. But legislation is in its nature general : laws usu- 
ally affect the whole society; and if mischievous or 
unjust, the whole society is alarmed, a»d seeks their 
repeal. The judiciary power, on the other hand, acts 
directly on individuals. The injured may suffer, with- 
out sympathy or the hope of redress. The last hope of 
the innocent, under accusation, and in distress, is in the 
integrity of his judges. If this fail, all fails ; and there 
is no remedy, on this side the bar of Heaven. Of all 
places, therefore, there is none which so imperatively 
demands, that he who occupies it should be under the 
fear of God, and above all other fear, as the situation of 
a judge. For these reasons, perhaps, it might be 
thought, that the constitution has not gone far enough, 
if the provisions already in it were deemed necessary to 
the public security. I believe I have stated the sub- 
stance of the reasons which appeared to have weight 
with the committee. For my own part, finding this 
dedaration in the constitution, and hearing of no prac- 
tical evil resulting from it, I should have been willing to 
retain it, unless considerable objection had been ex- 
pressed to it. If others were satisfied with it I should 
be. I do not consider it, however, essential to retain it, 
as there is another part of the constitution which recog- 
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nisesy in the fullest manner, the benefits which dtil 
society derives from those Christian ios^tutions which 
cherish piety, morality and religion. I am conscious, 
that we should not strike out of the constitution all re-, 
cognition of the Christian religion. I am desirous, in 
so solemn a transaction as the establishment of a consti-) 
tution, that we should keep in it an expression of our. 
respect and attachment to Christianity ; — not, indeed, to 
any of its peculiar forms, but to its general principles/ 

There was another impression, which had become 
quite prevalent in the .Convention, among many who 
formerly were sturdy advocales for an opposite doc- 
trine — ^namely, that the Commonwealth's senatorsr 
should be based upon population, as well as the other 
branch of the Legislature, and thai districts should be 
made upon this principle. Mr. Webster's argument on 
this article was elaborate and pcwerfuL He entered 
into the great principles of checks and balances in a 
political constitution. The argument was warmly op- 
posed by many who might be supposed to be interested 
on his side of the question. This speech had a most 
wonderfiil eflfect, and many of the members who had 
been of a different opinion, declared that they were 
convinced that he was right. In this ailment he 
brought the experience of all times to bear upon the 
subject so fully and happily, that those who opposed 
him still lost much of the zeal with whkh they had 
supported the other ade of the debate at the com- 
mencement of it. 

The third prominent speech in this ConventioB was 
made upon ^ a resolution to alter the Constitution so 
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that judicial ofiicers shall be removable by the Gov- 
ernor and Council upon the address of two-thirds, in- . 
stead of a majority, of each branch of the Legislature, 
and that the Legislature have power to create a Su- 
preme Court of Equity and Court of Appeals.' The 
remarks of Mr* Webster were so brief and so Compact, 
and yet so full of sound sense on these subjects, that an 
extract from the speech would do him injustice, there- 
fore we give it entire. 

"* Regreta a,re vain for what is past ; yet I hardly know 
how it has beea thought to be a regular course of pro- 
ceeding, to go into committee on this subject, before 
taking up the several propositions which now await their 
final readings on the President's table. The conse- 
quence is, that this question comes on by surprise. The 
chairman of the select committee is not present,* many 
of the most distinguished members of the convention are 
perBonally so situated, as not to be willing to take part 
in the debate, — ^and the first law officer of the govern- 
ment, a member of the committee, happens at this mo- 
ment to be in a place (the chair of the committee of the 
whole) which deprives us of the benefit of his observa- 
tion6« Under these circumstances, I had hoped ttie com- 
mittee would rise ; it has, howerer, been determined 
otherwise, and I must therefore beg their indulgence 
while I make a few observations. 

' As the constitution now stands, all judges are liable 
to be removed from ofiice, by the Governor, with the con- 
sent of the council, on the address of the two houses of 
the L^islature. It is not made necessaery that the two 
houses ^ould give any reasons for their address, or that 
the judge should have an opportunity to be heard. I 
look upon this as against common right, as well as re- 
pugnant to the general principles of the Government. 
The commission of the judge purports to be, on the face 
4* 
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of it, during good behavior. He ha» an interest in hi» 
office. To give an authority to the Legislature to deprive 
htm of this, without trial or accusation, is manifestly to 
place the judges at the pteasore of the Legislature. 

' The question is not what the Legislature probably will 
do, but what they may do. If the judges, in fact, hold 
their offices only so long as the Legislature see fit, then itr 
is vain and illusory to say that the judges are indepen- 
dent men, incapable of being influenced by hope or by 
fear ; but the tenure of their offiice is not independent. 
The general theory and principle of the Government is 
broken in upon, by giving the Legislatnre this power^ 
The departments of Goveminent are not equal, co-ordi- 
nate and independent, whSe one is thus at the mercy of 
the others. What would be said of a propoeition to 
authorise the Governor or judges to remove a senator, or 
member of the house of representatives from office ? — 
And yet, the general theory of the coDstitntion is to make 
the judges as independent as members of the Legislature* 
I know not whether a greater hnprovement has been 
made in government than to separate the judiciary from 
the executive and legislative branches, and to provide for 
the deeiswa of private rights, in a manner, wholly unin- 
fluenced by reas(H>s of state, or considerations of party or 
of policy. It is the glory of the British constitution to 
have led in the establi^ment of this most important prin- 
ciple. Jt did not exist in England before the revolution 
of 1688, and its introduction has seemed to give a new 
character to the tribunals. It is not necessary to state 
the evils which had been experienced, in that country, 
from dependent and time-serving judges. In matters of 
mere propriety, in causes of no political or public bear- 
ing, they might perhaps be safely trusted ; but in great 
questions concerning public liberty, or the rights of the ' 
subject, they were, in too- many cases, not fit ta be 
trusted at all. Who would now quote Scroggs^ or Saun- 
ders, or Jeffries, on a question concerning the right oi 
the habeas corpus, or tlie right of suffrage, or the liberty 
of the press, or any other subject closely connected with 
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political freedom ? Yet on all these subjects, the senti^ 
ments of the English judges since the revolution,— of 
Somers, Holt, Jreby, Jekyl, &c., are^ in general, favor- 
able to civil liberty, and receive and deserve great atten- 
tion, whenever referred to. Indeed, Massachusetts her- 
self knows, by her own history, what is to be expected 
from dependent judges. Her own charter was declared 
forfeited, without a hearing, in a court where such judges 
sat. 

' When Charles the second, and his brother after him, 
attempted the destruction of chartered rights, both in the 
kingdom and out of it, the mode was by judgments ob- 
tained in the courts. It is well known, that after the 
prosecution against the city of London was commenced, . 
and while it was pending, the judges were changed ; and 
Saunders, who had been consulted on the occasion, and 
had advised the proceeding on the part of the crown, was 
made chief-justice for the very purpose of giving a judg- 
ment in favor of the crown ; his predecessor being re- 
moved to make room for him. Since the revolution of 
1688, an entire new character has been given to English 
judicature. The judges have been made independent, 
and the benefit has been widely and deeply felt. A simi- 
lar improvement seems to have made its way into Scot- 
land. Before the union of the kingdoms, it cannot be 
said that there was any judicial independence in Scot- 
land ; and the highest names in Scottish jurisprudence 
have been charged with being under influences which 
could not, in modern times, be endured. It is even said 
that the practice of entails did not extensively exist in 
Scotland till about the time of the reigns of the last 
princes of the Stuart race, and was then introduced to 
guard against unjust forfeitures. It is strange indeed, 
that this should happen at so late a period, and that a 
most unnatural and artificial state of property should be 
owing to the fear of dependent judicatures. I might add 
here, that the heritable jurisdictions, the greatest almost 
of all evils, were not abolished in Scotland till about the 
middle of the last century ; so slowly does improvement 
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make progress when oj^iosed by ignorance, prejudice or 
interest. 

* In our own country, it was for years a topic of com- 
plaint, before the revolution, that justice was adminis- 
tered, in some of the colonies, by judges dependent on 
the British crown. The Declaration of Independence 
itselfy puts forth this as a prominent grievance, among 
those which justified the revolution. The British king, 
it declares, <* had made judges dependent on his own will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices." It was therefore 
to be expected, that in establishing their own govern- 
ments, this important point of the independence of the 
judicial power would be regarded by the States. Some 
of them have made greater, and others less provision on 
this subject ; the more recent constitutions, I believe, 
being generally framed with the most and best guards for 
judicial independence. 

* Those who oppose any additional security for the 
tenure of judicial office, have pressed to know what evil 
has been experienced — what injury has arisen from the 
constitution as it is. Perhaps none ;— but if enls pro- 
bably may arise, the question is, whether the subject be 
not so important as to render it prudent to guard against 
that evil. If evil do arise, we may be sure it will be a 
great evil ; if this power should happen to be abused, it 
would be most mischievous in its consequences. It is - 
not a sufficient answer, to say that we have as yet felt no 
inconvenience. We are bound to look to probable ftiture 
events. We have, too, the experience of other States. 
Connecticut, having had judges appointed annually, from 
the time of Charles the second, in the recent alteration 
of her constitution, has provided, that hereafter they shall 
hold their office during good behavior, subject to removal 
on the address of two-thirds of each house of the Legisla- 
ture. In Pennsylvania, the judges may be removed, 
" for any reasonable cause," on the address o^ two-thirds 
of the two houses. In some of the States, three-fourths 
of each house is required. The new constitution of 
Maine has a provision, with which I should be content ; 
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which is, that no judge shall be liable to be removed by 
the Legislature tiir the matter of his accusation has been 
m^de known to him, and he has had an opportunity of 
being heard in his defence. This seems no more than 
comihbn justice ; and yet it is much greater than any 
security which at present exists in the constitution of this 
commonwealth. 

' It will be found, if I mistake not^ that there are not 
more than two or three, out of all the States, which have 
left the tenure of judicial office at the entire pleasure of 
the Legislature. It cannot be denied, that one great 
object of written constitutions is to keep the departments 
of Government as distinct as possible ; and for this pur- 
pose to impose restraints. And it is equally true, that 
there is no department on which it is more necessary to 
impose restraints than the Legislature. The tendency of 
things is almost always to augment the power of that 
department, in its relation to the judiciary. . The judi- 
ciary is composed, of few persons, and those not suc^ as 
mix . habitu^Iy in the pursuits and objects which most 
engage public men. They are not, or never should be, 
political men. They have often unpleasant duties to 
perform, and their conduct is often liable to be canvassed 
and censured, where their reasons for it are not known, 
or cannot be understood. The Legislature holds the 
public purse. It fixes the compensation of all other 
departments : it applies, as well as raises, all revenue. 
It is a numerous body, and necessarily carries along 
with it a great force of public opinion. Its members are 
public men, in constant contact with one another, and 
with their constituents. It would seem to be plain 
enough, that, without constitutional provisions which 
should be fixed and certain, such a department, in case 
of excitement, would be able to encroach on the judi- 
ciary. Therefore is it, that a security of judicial indepen- 
dence becomes necessary ; and the question is, whether 
that independence be at present sufiiciently secured. 

' The constitution being the supreme law, it follows of 
course, that every act of the Legislature, contrary to that 
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law, masl be ToicL Bat wha shall ctocide Ibis question f 
Shall the Lefislatave itself decide if 1 If so, then the 
consdHaition ceases to be a /c^o/sad becemes only « 
moral restraint on the Legislatare. If they, and they 
only, are to judge whether their aicts be conforinabie to^ 
the constituti<m, the& the consthntion is admonitory or 
admsory only ; not legally binding ; because, if the con^ 
siruction of it rest wMly with them, their discretion, in 
particular eases, may be in favor of very erroneous and 
dangerous: constructions. Hence the courts of law, 
necessarily, when the case arises^ must decide upon the 
validity of particnlar acts.---The8e- eases are r»e, at least 
HI this Commenwealth ; but they would probaUy be less' 
sOy if the power of the judiciaf y, in this respect, were: 
less respectable tiMtt in is*. 

' it is the theory and plan of the constitution to re-' 
strain the Legislature, as well as other depattments, snd^ 
to subject tlMir acts to judicial decision, whenever it 
aj^peaj» that such acts ii^inge constitutional limits ; and- 
without this check, no^ certain limitation could exist on 
the exercise of legislative power. The constitution, for 
escamptiSr declases, that the Legislatuve shall not suspend, 
the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus^ except under 
certain, limitations. If a law should happen to be passed 
restraining personal liberty, and an individual, feelin^g 
oppressed by it, should appdy for his habeas corpus, must 
not the judges decide what is the benefit of habeas cor- 
pus^ inten(^ by the constitution ; what it is to suspend 
it, and whether the acts of the Legislature dOr in the 
given <^8e, conform to the constitution? All these 
questions would of course arise. The judge is bound 
by his oath to decide according to law. The constitu* 
tion is the supreme law. Any act of the L^slature, 
therefore, inconsistent with that supreme law, must yield 
to it; and any judge, seeing this inconsistency, and yet 
giving effect to the law, would vidate both his duty and 
his oath. But it is evident that this power, to be useful, 
must be lodged in independent hands. If the Legislature 
may remove judges at pleasure, assigning no cause for 
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such removal, of coarse it is net lo t>e expected that they 
would often fiod decidime against the oomtiliitionality of 
Iheir own aets. If the Legisktare should, unhappily, be 
in a temper to do a violent thing, it would probably take 
«are to see that the bmeh of justice was so constituted 
as to apee with it in opinion. 

' It is unpleasant to «llude to other States for negative 
examples ; yet, if any one were inclined to the inquiry, 
it might be found, that eases had hiqppened in which 
laws, known to be at best very qoestionable as to their 
consistency with the constttixuoa, had been passed ; and 
at the same session, eflbetual measures taken, under the 
power of removal by address, to create a new bench. 
Snch a coincidence night be accidental ; but the hap- 
pening of such accidents often would destroy the balance 
of free governments. The history of all the States, I 
believe, shows the necessity of settled limits to le^sla- 
live power. There are reasons, ^itirely consistent with 
upright and patriotic motives, which, nevertheless, evince 
the danger of legislative encroachmepts. The subject is 
fully treated by Mr. Madison, in some numbers of the 
Federalist, which well deserve the consideration of the 
convention. 

* There is nothing, after all, so important to individ- 
uals as the upright administration of justice. This 
comes home to every man ; life, liberty, reputation, prop- 
erty, all depend on this. No Government does its duty 
to the people, which does not make ample and stable 
provision for the exercise of this part of its powers. Nor 
is it enough, that there are courts which wUl deal justly 
with mere private questions. We look to the judicial 
tribunal for protection against illegal or unconstitutional 
acts, from whatever quarter they may proceed. The 
courts of law, independent judges, and enlightened juries, 
are ckadels of popular iib^y, as well as temples of pri- 
vate justice. The most essential rights connected with 
political liberty, are there canvassed, discussed, and 
maintained ; and if it should at any time so happen that 
these rights should be invaded^ there is no remedy but a 
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reliance on the courts, to protect and vindicate them. 
There is danger, alsa, that legislative bodies will some- 
times pass laws interfering with other private rights, 
besides those connected with political liberty. Individ- 
uals are too apt to apply to the legislative power to inter- 
fere with private cases, or private property ; and such 
applications sometimes meet with favor and support. 
There would be no security, if these interferences were 
not subject to some subsequent constitutional revision, 
where all parties could be heard, and justice adminis- 
tered according to standing laws. 

' These considerations are among those which, in my 
opinion, render an independent judiciary equally essen- 
tial to the preservation of private rights and public liberty. 
I lament the necessity of deciding this question at the 
present moment ; and should hope, if such immediate 
decision were not demanded, that some modification of 
this report might prove acceptable to the committee, 
since, in my judgment, some provision, beyond what 
exists in the present constitution, is necessary.' 

While Mr. Webster was engaged in the arduous 
duties of the Convention, he was called, by a voice he 
could not resist, to again bring himself before the pub- 
lic. This call was fix)m the Pilgrim Society, who 
were to assemble at Plymouth to coimnemorate the 
close of the second century, since the landing of their 
forefathers, on the 22d of December, 1620 ; and to 
usher in the third century with feelings elevated, but 
chastened, and to pour out their hearts in gratitude for 
the past, while their souls were lighted up with hopes 
for future generations. The Society had existed for 
many years, and several judicious sermons and orations 
had been delivered before that body of men, who 
wished to keep alive a just remembrance of their an- 
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f^estors ; but never was the excitement among the sooa 
of the pilgrims so great as at this antoiversary. Two 
hundred years had passed away since the event they 
celebrated, and tkne-honored m<»uments were scat- 
tered through the country. The nation was at peace 
with all the world. The trees which the pilgrims once 
planted had grown great and prcdific, and their children 
alone plucked the fruit. There was no spoiler in the 
land, and all traces of a hostile foot were obliterated 
from the soil of their birth-place. The scattered rem- 
nants of the red men were now regarded with com- 
passion, not with fear ; the abori^es had fallen like 
autumnal leaves, and no second spring bad renewed 
them. The little cloud, which appeared two centuries 
ago not bigger than a man's hand on the horizon, had 
now spread over the whole hemisphere, to refresh the 
country. The sufferings of the pilgrims could not now 
be spared; no, not one of them, for they at this 
period shone as gems in a martyr's crown. No ordi- 
nary voice could have sung the requium of two cen- 
turies; no common hand could have written their 
epitaphs ; and no prophet of partial inspiratbn could 
have ventured upon the unborn ages, which crowded 
on their souls. 

The orator came to his task as one prepared, — as 
one deeply read in the mouldering monuments of his 
country's deeds. Their acts of peace and of war were 
in hb mind. Their sufferings and their triumphs were 
all in the possession of his memory ; and all, all, were 
5 
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embalmed in his afiections. His audience were coi' 
lected from all quarters, and prepared to hail him as a 
seer, declaring the past and opening up the future. 
That past was fidl of glories. The warrior might have 
found in it lessons of heroic valor ; the philosopher, of 
wisdom ; and the holy man, of piety. The orator had 
no sectarian views to gratify, no cankering prejudices 
to indulge, no fancied inferences to make finom doubtful 
records. He stood among them as an enlightened 
statesman, a lover of his country, that had his whole 
heart; a country, whose records he held as sacred, 
whose hopes were connected with the best interests of 
man. He was there, as every where else, a fiiend of 
religion ; but not a religious partizan ; one who believes, 
* that whatever disunites man fixMn God, disunites man 
from man.' * Let us rejoice,' said the orator, * that we 
behold this day ; let us be thankful that we have lived 
to see the bright and happy iHreaking of this auspicious 
mom, which commences the third century of the his- 
tory of New England.' He summoned the Irighest 
faculties of our nature to connect time and place, to 
look before and afier, and hold communion with our 
ancestors and our posterity. He called up the geniug 
of the place to bring back and put before them the 
mighty dead, whose graves had first consecrated the 
soil with the hopes of the resurrection and the life to 
come. He sketched the history of the wanderings of 
the pilgrims with a master-hand, and pointed out the 
Terence between them and all other colonies of 
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ancient or modem times ; their steadfast adherence to 
the best principles of civil and religious liberty ; their 
commercial enterprizes; their determined courage; 
and their hardy growth, were described with force and 
elegance. The war of independence was remembered, 
and the slave trade attacked, without fearing those who 
might be offended. The religious character of our 
fathers was mcorporated in all they did, and all they 
hoped ; and the remembrance of it breathes through 
the whole of this speech. 

There was one subject touched ufoa in Mr. Web- 
ster's speech, — ^the law of succession, — that should be 
noticed^ for it shows a deep knowledge of the efEect 
of our institutions; and what he then hazarded as 
a conjecture in regard to this law of succession in 
France, has proved an overwhehning truth m a fifth 
part of the time he allowed for the political effect it 
has produced 

Before Mr. Webster took his seat in Congress, fiom 
the district of Suffi>lk, in Massachusetts, the whole 
American people, with a few exceptions, had espoused 
the cause of the Greeks. The shrieks which arose 
'fifom the massacre of Scio had been wafted on every 
wind, and pierced every heart. The interest was deep 
and general. The classical man ran over the history 
of that wonderful people ; their beautifiil language, and 
their rich and tasteful literature came all up firesh to 
bis recollections, and he was for repaying Greece the 
immeasurable debt of ages. The alumni of all our 
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Iheraiy institutions, without an excepticKiy were lor 
GreeciB. The female heart, ready for geiieiotis sym- 
pathies, caught the infection, and assembled in fav<H* of 
Greece. Societies were formed in every town and vil- 
lage to aid this brave pec^le in their mighty struggle 
for freedom. The holy man of the altar, not given t6 
enter into secular a&irs, opened his sacred book, and 
finding countless texts on which to hang a discourse in 
favor of Christians in bondage, breathed an eloqueneCy 
the possession of which was almost unknown to him- 
self, which opened the fountains of charity, and caused 
them to flow like the rock of Horeb, with sweet and 
divine waters. The generotis^ as usud, gave for the 
sufering Greeks most bountifully; the young child 
who had no definite idea of duty on the subject, hear- 
ing the preachtt" say that the father of the little Greek 
boy they had seen, died in the awfol fi^t, and &at hfe 
mother fell by the assassin^s dagger, brought his all to 
the contributi6n-box, and was happy vrhea his shining 
alver was gone, — all gone, — ^for such a purpoiie ; and 
the miser struggling between avarice and the sympathy 
he felt for Greece, (and to him any generous sympathy 
was new,) let fell for the Greek the bit of gold he had 
held firom every other charity, as with the grasp of 
death. Tliis is no high-wrought tale ; thousands and 
tens of thousands can bear testimcmy to this statement, 
for they have witnessed such soei>es. This was not 
all, — Christian spirits clad with gospel panoply came 
fonvard vnih new-bom zeal, and ofiered their services 
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as missionaries^ agents, or anything else that would 
benefit the cause. Youthiiil warriors, fed on the ali- 
ment of ancient patriotism, ofiered their services to gird 
on their sword, to ^ dnk or smm^ live or <Ke,' in the 
cause of fireedom and the cross. Ail hearts yearned 
towards Greece, and every one wished her well, if he 
did not express his wbhes. Anacharsis was read with 
new pleasure, and Mitford sought after with avidity, 
and even Gillie's Greece, with all its dulness, was in 
request fix)m the libraries. However prudent the rulers 
of the nation might have felt in regard to conmiitting 
themselves with the Greek revolution, the people had 
no fastidious impressions upcm this subject. They ex- 
pressed, as they always will, as long as they enjoy their 
present blessings, their whole soul upon the occasion. 
The tongue of the people may be considered as a 
^ chartered instrument,^ it speaks right on, and is not 
often muzzled nor tied. But even men in high places 
were influenced by public feelbg, and Mr. Monroe in 
his message to Congress, made mention of the strug- 
gles of Greece in favor of liberty. On this suggestion, 
Mr. Webster brought forward a resolution for making 
provision by law for defraying the expenses incident to 
the appointment of sui agent or commissioner to Greece, 
whenever the president should deem it expedient to 
make such an appointment. 

These generous sentiments were all seen, known, 
and felt by the speaker, as is prpved by his shprt exor- 
dium. 

5* 
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^ I am afraid, Mr. Chainnan, th^t, so far a^ my part id 
this diseussioii is ^oacerned, those expeotatioas which 
the public excitement existing on the subject, and cer- 
tain associations easily suggested by it, have conspired 
to raise, may be disapfioiiiled. An oceatton which ca& 
the attention to a spot, so distinguished, so connected 
with interesting recollections, as Greece, may naturally 
create something of warmth and enthusiasm. In a grave^ 
political discussion, however, it is necessary that that 
heUtkg should be chastised. I shall endeavor properly 
to repress it, although it is impossible that it should be 
altogether extinguished. We must, indeed, fly beyond 
the civilised world, we must pass the dominium of l&w» 
and the boundalties of k&owkdge ; we must, more espe- 
cially, withdraw ourselves from this place, and the scenes 
and objects which here surround us, if we would sepa- 
rate ourselves, entirely, from the influence of all those 
memorials of herself which ancient Greece has transmit- 
ted for the admiration and the benefit of mankind. This 
free form of government, this popular assembly, the com- 
mon council, held for the common good, where have we 
^contemplated its earliest models ? This practice of free 
<]ebate, and public discussion, the contest of mind with 
mind, and that popular eloquence, which, if it were now 
liere, on a subject like this, would move the stones of the 
•capitol, — whose was the language in which all these 
were first exhibited 1 Even the edifice in which we as- 
semble, these proportioned columns, this ornamented 
architecture, all remind us that Greece has existed, and 
Ihat we, like the rest of mankind, are greatly her debtors. 
But I have not introduced this motion in the vain hope 
of discharging anything of this accumulated debt of cen- 
turies. I have not acted upon the expectation, that we^ 
who have inherited this obligation from our ancestors, 
ishould now attempt to pay it to those who may seem to 
have inherited, from their ancestors, a right to receive 
^payment. My object is nearer and more immediate. I 
wish to take occasion of the struggle of an interesting 
and gallant people, in the cause of liberty and Chris- 
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stances which have accompanied that struggle, and to 
the principles which appear to have governed the con- 
duct of the great States of Europe in regard to it ; and 
to the tdfibcts at»d consiequences of thmie principles upon 
the independence of nations, and especially upon (he 
institutions of free Governments. What I have to say of 
Greece, therefore, concerns the modem, not the ancient; 
the living, and not the dead. It regards her, not as vlie 
exists in history, triumphimt over time, and tyranny, and 
ignorance ; but as she now is, contending, against fear- 
ful odds, for being, and for the common privilege of hii- 
num nature.' 

He spends but little time on these things, however 
congenial and lovely they may be to him. He stops 
not to view the groves of the academy, the fountains of 
inspiration, nor the mountains where rang the songs of 
the never-dying Muse. Neither the wisdom of Soc- 
tates, nor the justice of the Areopagus, nor even the 
eloquence of Pericles, or Demosthenes, detain him for 
a moment. He weighs his own country in the balance 
of political justice, and considers what she ought to do 
in the cause of freedom and of man. He approves of 
her peaceful policy, and at the same time of her inde- 
pendence in speaking her mind upon all questions hav- 
ing any bearing on the great principles on which her 
government is founded. *We are placed,' said he, 
*by our good fortune, and the wisdom and valor of our 
ancestors, in a condition in which we can act no oljscure 
part ; be it for honor, be it for dishonor, whatever we 
do, is not likely to escape the observation of the world.' 
The speaker boldly declares the nature of our Govem- 
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^ I am afiraid, Mr. Chairman, that, so far ad my part id 
thia diseiissioJi is 6o&G«roed, thoae expeciatioas which 
the public excitement existing on the subject, and cer- 
tain associations easily suggested by it, have conspired 
to raise, may be disappoiated. An oceatton which caMs 
ihe attention to a spot, so distinguished, so connected 
with interesting recollections, as Greece, may naturally 
create something of warmth and enthusiasm. In a grave, 
political discussion, however, it is necessary that that 
feeling should be chastised. I shall endeavor properly 
to repress it, although it is impossible that it should be 
altogether extinguished. We must, indeed, fly beyond 
the civilised world, we must pass the dominion of law^ 
and the boundafries of knowledge ; we must, more espe- 
cially, withdraw ourselves from this place, and the scenes 
and objects which here surround us, if we would sepa- 
rate ourselves, entirely, from the influence of all those 
memorials of herself which ancient Greece has transmit- 
ted for the admiration and the benefit of mankind. This 
free form of government, this popular assembly, the com- 
mon council, held for the common good, where have we 
contemplated its earliest models ? This practice of free 
<]obate, and public discussion, the contest of mind with 
mind, and that popular eloquence, which, if it were now 
liere, on a subject like this, would move the stones of the 
capitol, — whose was the language in which all these 
were first exhibited ? Even the edifice in which we as- 
semble, these proportioned columns, this ornamented 
architecture, all remind us that Greece has existed, and 
that we, like the rest of mankind, are greatly her debtors. 
But I have not introduced this motion in the vain hope 
of discharging anything of this accumulated debt of cen- 
turies. I have not acted upon the expectation, that we^ 
who have inherited this obligation from our ancestors, 
ahould now attempt to pay it to those who may seem to 
have inherited, from tktir ancestors, a right to receive 
payment. My object Is nearc^r and more imEnediate. I 
wish to take occu^loq of tlie struggle of ^n imere^ij| 
and gallant people^ in the eau^ of liberty aa|dC)j 
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ment and delineates her peculiar features, and states 
openly that she can take but one side in such a contest, 
without abandoning, which she is not likely to do, her 
fundamental principles. He then brings. up the Holy 
Alliance, and shows beyond a question, that the prin- 
ciples laid down by them, as far as they were devel- 
oped, were not favorable to the rights of man. They 
still held to the divine rights of kings, and all the alle- 
viation to be expected by the people must be consid- 
ered gifts from them, not the rightfiil claims of their 
subjects. * While the teachers of Laybach give the 
rule, there will be no law but the law of the strongest.^ 
This law was pnxnulgated to the world in a circular, 
dated 1821. He inquires what interest we have m re- 
sistbg the doctrines of the Holy Alliance. 

* It may now be required of me to show what interest 
we have, in resisting this new system. What is it to us^ 
it may be asked, upon what principles, or what pretences, 
the European governments assert a right of interfering 
in the affairs of their neighbors? The thunder, it 
may be said, rolls at a distance. The wide Atlantic is 
between us and danger ; and, however others may suf- 
fer, we shall remain safe. 

' I think it a sufficient answer to this, to say, that we 
are one of the nations ; that we have an interest, there- 
fore, in the preservation of that system of national law 
and national intercourse, which has heretofore subsisted, 
80 beneficially for all. Our system of government, it 
should also be remembered, is, throughout, founded on 
principles utterly hostile to the new code ; and, if we re- 
main undisturbed by its operation, we shall owe our se- 
curity, either to our situation or our spirit The enter- 
prising character of the age, our own active commercial 
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spirit, thd great increase wliich has taken place in the 
intercourse between civilized and commercial Slates, 
have necessarily connected us with the nations of the 
earth, and given us a high concern in the preservatioii of 
those salutary principles, upon which that intercourse is 
founded. We have as clear an interest in international 
law, as individuals have in the laws of society. 

* But, apart from the soundness of the policy, on the 
ground of direct interest, we have, sir, a duty, consected 
with this subject, which I trust we are willing to per- 
form. What do we not owe to the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty ? to the principle of lawful resistance ? to 
t^ principie that society has a right to partake in itis 
own government t As the leading republic of the world, 
living and breathing in these principles, and advanced, 
by their operation, with unequalled rapidity in our ca- 
reer, shall we give &mr consent to briag them inio disre* 
pu teand disgrace ? It is neither ostentatien nor boasting 
to say, that there lie before this country, in immediate 
prospect, a great extent and height of power. We are 
borne along towards this without effort, and not ahvays 
even with a full knowledge of the rapidity of our own 
motion. Circumstances which never combined before, 
have co-operated in our favor, and a mighty current is 
setting us forward, which we could not resist, even if we 
would, and which, while we would stop to make an ob- 
servation, and take the sun, has set us, at the end of the 
operation, far in advance of the place where we com- 
menced it. Does it not become us, then, is it not a doty 
imposed on us, to give our weight to the side of liberty 
and justice — to let mankind know that we are not tired 
of our own institutions — ^and to protest against the as- 
serted power of altering, at pleasure, the law of the civil- 
ized world ? 

' But, whatever we do, in this respect; it becomes us 
to do upon clear and consistept principles. There is an 
important topic in the Message, to which I have yet 
hardly alluded. I mean the rumored combination of the 
European continental sovereigns, against the new estab- 
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lished free States of South America. Whatever positioa 
this Government may take on that subject, I trust it will 
be one wli^ch can be defended, on known and acknowi- 
eged grounds of right. The near approach^ or the re- 
mote distance of danger, may affect policy, but cannot 
change principle. The same reason that would author- 
ise us to protest against unwarrantable combinations to 
interfere between Spain and her former colonies, would 
authorise us equally to protest, if the same combination 
were directed against the smallest State in Europe, al- 
though our duty to ourselves, our policy, and wisdom, 
might indicate very different courses, as fit to be pursued 
by us in the two cases. We shall not, I trust, act upon 
the notion of dividing the world with the Holy Alliance, 
and complain of nothing done by them in their hemis- 
phere, if they will not interfere with ours. At least this 
would not be such a course of policy as I could recom- 
mend or suf^rt. We have not offended, and, I hope, 
we do not intend to offend, in regard to South America, 
against any principle of national independence or of pub- 
lic law. We have done nothing, we shall do nothing, 
that we need to hush up or to compromise, by forbearing 
to express our sympathy for the cause of the Greeks, or 
our opinion of the course which other Governments have 
adopted in regard to them.' 

The speaker gives a condensed account of the state 
of Greece, as she then was in the early part of the late 
struggle. The description is forcibly drawn, not col- 
ored by the imagination, or spread out into rhetorical 
beauties for display. It is truth, such as is well under- 
stood by all men who think, and such as is or will be 
felt by all nations who regard their own rights. 

« I shall not detain the Committee, Sir, by laying be- 
fore it any statistical, geographical, or commercial ac- 
count of Greece. I have no knowledge on these subjects, 
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which is not common to all. It is universally admitted, 
that, within the last thirty or forty years, the condition of 
Greece has been greatly improved. Her marine is at 
present respectable, containing the best sailors in the 
Mediterranean, better even, in that sea, than our own, 
as more accustomed to the long quarantines, and other 
regulations which prevail in its ports. The number of 
her seamen has been estimated as high as 50,000, but I 
suppose that estimate must be much too large. They 
have probably 150,000 tons of shipping. It is not easy 
to state an accurate account of Grecian population. The 
Turkish Government does not trouble itself with any of 
the calculations of political economy, and there has never 
been such a thing as an accurate census, probably, in 
any part of the Turkish empire. In the alnsence of all 
official information, private opinions widely differ. By 
the tables which have been communicated, it would 
seem that there are 2,400,000 Greeks in Greece proper 
and the islands ; an amount, as I am inclined to think, 
somewhat overrated. There are, probably, in the whole 
of European Turkey, 5,000,000 Greeks, and 2,000,000 
more in the Asiatic dominions of that power. The moral 
and intellectual progress of this numerous population, 
under the horrible oppression which crushes it, has been 
such as may well excite regard. Slaves, under barba- 
rous masters, the Greeks have still aspired after the 
blessings of knowledge and civilisation. Before the 
breaking out of the present revolution, they had estab- 
lished schools, and colleges, and libraries, and the press. 
Wherever, as in Scio, owing to particular circumstances, 
the weight of oppression was mitigated, the natural vi- 
vacity of the Greeks, and their aptitude for the arts, were 
discovered. Though certainly not on an equality with 
the civilised and Christian States of Europe, — and how is 
it possible under such oppression as they endured that 
they should be ? they yet furnished a striking contrast 
with their Tartar masters. It has been well said, that it 
is not easy to form a just conception of the nature of the 
despotism exercised over them. Conquest and subjuga- 
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ti<Hi» as known among European States, are inadequate 
modes of expression by which to denote the dominion of 
the Turks. A conquest, in the civilised world, is gene- 
rally no more than an acquisition of a new dominion to 
the conquering country. It does not imply a never-end- 
ing bondage imposed upon the conquered, a perpetual 
mark, and opprobrious distinction between them and 
their masters ; a bitter and unending persecution of their 
religion ; an habitual violation of their rights of person 
and property, and the unrestrained indulgence towards 
them, of every passion which belongs to the character of 
a barbarous soldiery. Yet such is the state of Greece. 
The Ottoman power over them, obtained originally by 
the sword, is constantly preserved by the same means. 
Wherever it exists, it is a mere military power. The 
religious and civil code of the State, being both fixed in 
the Alcori^n, and equally the object of an ignorant and 
furious faith, have bc^n found equidly incapable of 
change. << The Turk/' it has been said, " has been 
encamp^ in Europe for four centuries." lie has hardly 
any more participation in European manners, knowledge, 
and arts, than when he crossed the Boaphorus. But this 
is not the worst of it. The power of the empire is 
fallen into anarchy, and as the principle which belongs 
to the head belongs also to the parts, there are afl many 
despots as there are pachas, beys, and visiers. Wars 
are almost perpetual between the sultan and some re- 
bellious governor- of a province ; and in the conflict of 
these despotisms, the people are necessarily ground be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstone. In short, the 
Christian subjects of the Sublime Porte, feel daily all the 
miseries which flow from despotism, from anarchy, from 
slavery, and from religious persecution. If anything yet 
remains to heighten such a picture, let it be added, that 
every office in the Government is not only actually, but 
professedly venal ; — the pachalics, the visierites, the ca- 
diships, and whatsoever other denomination may denote 
the depositary of power. In the whole world, sir, there 
is no such oppression feU^ as by the Christian Greeks. 
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la Ttrio^ parts of lBdia» to be sore, the govemmeat is 

bad enough ; bat then it is the government of barbarians 
over barbarians, and the feeling d oppression is, of 
course, not so keen. There the oppressed are perhaps 
aol better than their oppressors; bat ia the case of 
Greece^ there are millions of Christian men, not without 
knowledge, not without refinement, not without a strong 
thirst for all the pleasures of civilised life, trampled into 
the very earthy century after century^ by a pittagiftg, 
savage, relentless soldiery. Sir, the case is unique. 
There exists, and has existed, nothing like it. The 
world has no such misery to show ; there is no case ia 
which Christian commuaities can be called upon, with 
such emphasis of appeal.' 

Whoever reads the speech carefully, will find that it 
contains a full avowal of Mr. Webster's opinions on 
our duties as a great republic, in all those important 
questions which are now agitatif^ the world. His 
leading maxims are, — Watch all the movements of 
nations ; examine their conduct with impartiality aad 
justice ; sp^ak of them with candor, but with fireedom, 
4nd prepare to act with magnanimity and gpod fidth. 

From the halls of Coi^resSy Mr. Webster passes 
with ease and dignity to any place or cause, when man 
is to be roused, enlightened, (h* directed and pleased. 
As our country increases in age and population, every 
circumstance of our history becomes more a matter of 
importance to ue, aad will be more regarded as we 
journey onward in the career of naticnial distinetioii. 

The battle of Bunker Hill was, from the day it vras 
fought, a fond theme for our people to dwell upon. It 
was the first fair test of national bravery in the revolu- 
6 
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tionaiy contest ; the first regular battle in which Brit- 
ons and the sons of Britons met. It was stix)ngly 
marked with true national characteristics, and was the 
most distinguished of our battles. A half century was 
now closing on the nadon since that memorable period. 
The day could not pass unnoticed by those who valued 
their birth-rights. The people of New-England had, 
a short time before, formed a society, to be called The 
Bunker Hill Associatiauy ' for the purpose of rearing 
some honorable and durable monument to the memory 
of the early friends of American Independence.' The 
close of the fiftieth year was fixed upon to lay the 
comer-stone of this monument. Mr. Webster was se- 
lected as the orator on this occasion by the directors 
of the Association ; in feet, it was not their selection 
alone, for the eyes of the whole people were turned 
upon him as the man who was to speak to them of by- 
gone times, long before the directors had met to name 
him. Great preparations were made for the purpose 
of commemorating the event, and of beginning the 
monument, and the whole community, fer and wide, 
were invited to attend. The day previous, the me- 
tropolis of New-England was crowded to overflowing. 
The morning sun of the 17th of June, 1825, rose as 
lovely as on the day of his birth. The survivors of 
the battle of the 17th of June, 1775, were invited by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, to attend the cere- 
monies at the expense of the Commonwealth. About 
fifty of them were found among the living, able to 
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come ; these, with other revolutionary heroes, made 
part of the wonders of the day. The days of their 
deeds and their marchings had passed ; and they were 
borne to the field in open carriages, as at an ovation in 
triumphal cars. These cars were driven not by pro- 
fessional whips, but by young gentlemen who volun- 
teered their services for that honor. The effect was 
scenic. These hoary-headed warriors seemed glorified 
spectres from some field of battle, over which flowers 
had grown, and harvests had been reaped, until the 
memory of blood had been forgotten, and who had 
come up to say, ' We have been sufficiently avenged ; 
let harmony and peace prevail among men.' 

One mass of people filled the streets in regular pro- 
cession for nearly two miles in extent. As they 
passed, the houses were crowded with spectators. 
Every resting-place, window, and battlement, were 
fijdl of youth and beauty, lookiag on ; delighted infancy 
inquired what it all meant ; and the lack-lustre eye of 
age was lighted up with new fires for that hour's gaze. 
In this procession, which was made up of the valuable 
portion of the land, — the virtuous, the conspicuous, 
and the renowned, was Lafayette, then the nation's 
guest ; he, too, had come to join in the patriotic com- 
memoration, — ^in the jubilee of Uberty. The corner- 
stone now laid, the people being seated in the amphi- 
theatre which nature had prepared for them, and to 
which art had only added a few benches ; after a 
slight bustling for seats, all was still ; when a venerable 
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form arose* to implore the blessings of Heaven on the 
day, the deed, and the orator. Me^ too,, seemed to 
have come from the dead* He was a being of another 
age, at least. He bad the snow of nearly fourscore 
winters upon his head ; his rcice, tbou^ changed, 
was not broken by age ; he was heard and accom- 
panied by thousands in his devotions. There is some- 
thing indescribably venerable in a holy man, who ha© 
long officiated at the altaar of the Most High. There 
was a divine glow in that age-stricken face that 
showed, that the moral as well as national grandeur of 
the scene wacs in his mind ; and as he closed his 
prayer with all honor aati glory to God, his counte- 
nance unequivoeal^ly spoke the languiage of Simeon, of 
old, ^ Now leltest thou thy servant depart in peace,^ for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation J 

The speaker next was seen ; all eyes were turned 
upon him, and breathless attention was the signal for 
his first accent. History has no parallel for this 
scene. 

' In the opcA air, expesed to^ sub add winds, stood an 
orator ripe wkh the tbcMghts of nashoed, before all the 
impret^sions and the glow of eailj dajs had gone ; 
myriads of listeners were around him ; herees were 
ekistering near him, among them the lepresentativcs of 
other hemispheres ; holy nen,. who were jost entering 
eternity, were ready to implore a blessing, and depart ; 
the bones of friesds and eaenLes were shaking in their 
graves beneath the feet of new and old generations, and 
passing time was annoancing that half a ceatttry had 

• The Rev. Joseph Thaxter, of Edgarton. 
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dllpsed sinee the roar of battle had broke over the 
sacred ground. The corner-stone of a time-defying , 
monnment was then resting at his feet, and a hundred 
thousand bosoms in his sight were swelling and heaving 
with patriotism and republican pride. How sublime the 
scene ! What a moment for " thoughts that breathe and 
words that hum /" ' 

All were satisfied, — all delighted. Yet there was y 
nothing but good sense running through all he said ; 
no artificial pauses were made to elicit the plaudits of 
a lai^er audience than any orator in this country ever 
before addressed He had studied no graceful ges- 
tures for the occasion. His voice was clear and pow- 
eriul, and heard far beyond the usual compass of the 
human voice. He spoke as he felt, with deliberate 
energy of thought and word. His whole soul was in 
that day's glory. Every topic that he touched was 
.directly applicable to his subject ; there were none of 
the wanderings of genius in his speech ; all was com- 
pact, intense, and connected. The importance of the 
institution, its great objects, and its harmony, with all 
the feelings of patriotism were dwelt upon- The prin- 
ciples of the Revolution received new interest from his 
eloquence. The mighty dead of the Revolution were 
eulogised, and the survivors addressed with affection 
and reverence. They had never anticipated such a 
day. Lafayette was fiiH of the ' grand spectacle,' and 
declared, that he had never before beheld % concourse so 
intelligent and so happy. Such impressions may slum- 
ber, but can never die. They will be called up by 
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tnemory, and transmHled with fre^ laotek to >e^ 
motest time. 

Mr. Webster had not often made his appearaace in 
Faneuil Hall on those oecasions^ tvhicdi call forth the 
unpremeditated speeches of those who come to ani- 
mate the voters before the poles are opeEied. He had 
not tried or wasted bis strength €hi these nsefbl^ but 
ephemeral effints in the eause of every ordiiiBiy elec- 
tion. He adinired the old cradle of liberty, but it was 
the place for young men to try their oratorical powers^ 
and he had passed the period of all such struggles ; 
yet, previous to the election of April, 1825, in that 
State, when no small degree of confusion seemed to be 
found in the ranks of bk friends, he was induced to 
come foarward to say a few words in fiivor of uaion* 
He was awkwardly situated ; some of his friencb \^ere 
very urgent for him to appear, as he might do much 
good in bringing about hannony. He received notes 
from some other friends pressmg him to be there with- 
out fail ; from oth^s, again, ur^g him fo stay at 
home. One, couched in Calphumia's words, ^ Go tiot 
forth to-day ;' and this from one, too, who loved hkn 
well, and one who had as many fears ibr the' loss of 
his popularity as the fend wife had for Csssar's life ; 
nevertheless, his popularity was not in quite so much 
jeopardy as the great R<xnan's life. He did go forth, 
and made a speech, whic^, if it did not unite all 
parties, went no Hnall way to accomplish it ; at all 
events, it increased the public confidence in his politi- 
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cai ooufse. These sudddn, oocuriend speeches, c^ed 
out by unforeseen circumstances, show a man's com- 
mon course of thinking, and his fitness for that debate, 
which a stettesman is often forced into without much 
preparation. The topics he touched upon were well 
chosen, and as one of those little gems of eloquence, 
the speech is given : — 

* Mr.. Webster said, he was qoite unaceustomed to a]v 
pear in that place ; haviag, on no oocasioH} addressed 
his fellow citizens there, either to recommend or to op- 
pose the supp(M't of any catididates for public office. He 
had kmg fa^en of opinion, that to preserve the ^stinc^ 
tMNi» aod the hostility of pcditical parties, was not con- 
sistent with the highest degree of public good. At the 
same time he did not find fault with the conduct, nor 
question the motives, of those who thottghl oth^wise. 
But, etitertaioitig this opinion, he had abstained from at- 
tending on those occasions, in which the merits of pub- 
lic men, and of candidates for office, were discussed, 
necessarily, with more or less refi^enee to party attacb- 
^seot, and party organization. 

' The present was a different occasion. The senti- 
ment which had called this meeting together, was a 
sentiment of union and conciliation ; a sentiment so 
congenial to Ins own feelings, and to his opinion of the 
public interest, that he could not resist the inclination to 
be present, and to express his entire and hearty appro- 
bation. 

* He should forbear, Mr. W. said, from ,ail remarks 
upon the particular names which had been recommended 
by the committee. They had been selected, he must 
presume, fairly, and whh due eonstderatimi, by those 
who were appotnted fbr\hat purpose. In cases of this 
sort every one cannot expect to find everything precisely 
as he might wish it ; but those who concurred in the 
genera] sentiment would naturally allow that sentiment 
to prevail, as far as possible, over particular objections. 
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* On the general question he would make a few re* 
marks, begging the indulgence of the meeting, if he 
should say anything which might with more propriety 
proceed from others. 

' He hardly conceived how well disposed and intelli- 
gent minds could differ, as to the question, whether 
party contest, and party strife, organized, systematic, 
and continued, were of themselves desirable ingredients 
in the composition of society. Difference of opinion, on 
political subjects, honorable competition, and emulous 
rivalry, may, indeed, be useful. But these are very 
different things from organized and systematic party 
combinations. He admitted, even, that party associa- 
tions were sometimes unavoidable, and perhaps neces- 
sary, to the accomplishment of other ends and purposes. 
But this did not prove that, of themselves, they were 
good ; or that they should be continued and preserved 
for their own sake, when there had ceased to be any 
object to be effected by them. 

' But there were those who supposed, that whether po- 
litical party distinctions were, or were not, useful, it was 
impossible to abolish them. Now he thought, on the 
contrary, that under present circumstances, it was quite 
impossible to continue them. New parties, indeed, 
might arise, growing out of new events, or new ques- 
tions ; but as to those old parties, which had sprung 
from controversies now no longer pending, or from feel- 
ings, which time and other causes had now changed, or 
greatly allayed, he did not believe that they could long 
remain. Efforts, indeed, made to that end, with zeal 
and perseverance, might delay their extinction, but, he 
thought, could not prevent it. There was nothing to 
keep alive these distinctions, in the interests and objects 
which now engage society. New questions and new 
objects arise, having no connexion with the subjects of 
past controversies, and present interest overcomes or 
absorbs the recollection of former controversies. All 
that are united on these existing questions, and present 
interests, are not likely to weaken their efforts to pro- 
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mote them by angry reflections on past diffi^tenoes. If 
there were nothing, m things, to divide about, he 
thought the people not likely to maintain systematic con- 
troversies aboat men. They have no interest in so 
doing. Associations formed to support principles, may 
be called parties ; but if they have no bond of union but 
adherence to particular men they become /acft^ns. 

' The people, in his opinion, were at present grateful to 
all parties, for whatever of good they had accomplished, 
and indulgent to all for whatever of error they had 
committed ; and, with these feelings, were now mainly 
intent on the great objects which afTected their present 
interests. There might be exceptions to this remark ; 
he was afraid there were ; but, nevertheless, such ap* 
peared to him to be the general feeling in the country. 
It was natural that some prejudices should remain longer 
than their causes, as the waves lash the shore^ ibr a 
time, after the storm has subsided ; but the tendency of 
the elements was to repose. Monopolies of all sorts 
Were getting out of fashion, they were yielding to hberal 
ideas, and to the obvious justice and expediency of fkir 
competition. 

* An administration of the general government, which 
had been, in general, highly satisfactory to the country^ 
had now closed. He was not aware that it could with 
propriety be said that that administration had been 
either supported, or opposed by any party associations, 
or on any party principles. Certain it was, that as far 
as there had been any organized opposition to the ad- 
ministration, it had had nothing to do with former 
parties. A new administration had now commenced, 
and he need hardly say that the most liberal and concili- 
atory principles had been avowed. It could not be 
doubted, that it would conform to those principles. 
Thus far, he believed, its course had given general sat- 
isfaction. After what they all had seen, in relation to 
the gentlemen holding the highest appointment in the 
Executive Department, under the President, he would 
take this opportunity to say, that having been a member 
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of the House of RepresentatiYes for six years, during the 
far greater part of which time Mr. Clay had presided in 
that House, he was most happy lu being able, in a 
manner less formal than by concurring in the usual vote 
of thanks, to express his own opinion of his liberality, 
independence, and honorable feeling. And he would 
take this occasion also, to add, if his opinion could be of 
any value in such a case, that he thought nothing more 
unfounded than that that gentleman owed his present 
situation to any unworthy compromise or arrangement 
whatever. He owed it to his talent, to his prominent 
standing in the community, to his course of public ser- 
vice, not now a short one, and to the high estimation in 
which he stands with that part of the country to which 
he belongs. 

' Remarks, Mr. Webster proceeded to say, had been 
made from the chair, very kind and partial, as to the 
manner in which he had discharged the duties which he 
owed to his constituents, in the House of Representa- 
tives. He wished to say, that if he had been able to 
render any, the humblest services, either to the public 
or his constituents, in that place, it was owing wholly to 
the liberal manner in which his efforts there had been 
received. 

' Having alluded to the Inaugural Address, he did not 
mean, in the slightest degree, to detract from its merits, 
when he now said, that in his opinion, if either of the 
other candidates had succeeded in the election, he also 
would have adopted a liberal course of policy. He had 
no reason to believe that the sentiments of either of 
those gentlemen were, in this respect, narrow or con- 
tracted. He fully believed the contrary, in regard to 
both of them ; but if they had been otherwise, he thought 
still, that expediency or necessity, would have controlled 
their inclinations. 

* 1 forbear, said Mr. W., from pursuing these remarks 
farther. I repeat, that I do not complain of those who 
have hitherto thought, or who still think, that party or* 
ganization is necessary to the public good. I do not 
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question their motives ; and I wish to be tolerant even 
to those who think that toleration ought not to be in- 
dulged. 

' It is said, sir, that prosperity sometimes hardens the 
heart. Perhaps, also, it may sometimes have a contrary 
effeot, and elevate and liberalize the feelings. If this 
can ever be the result of such a cause, there is cer- 
tainly in the present condition of the country enough 
to inspire the most grateful and the kindest feelings. 
We have a common stock both of happiness and of 
distinction, of which we are all entitled as citizens of the 
country to partake. We may all rejoice in the general 
prosperity, in the peace and security which we enjoy, 
and in the brilliant success which has thus far attended 
our republican institutions. These are circumstances, 
which may well excite in us all a noble pride. Our 
civil and political institutions, while they answer for us 
all the great ends designed by them, furnish at the same 
time an example to others, and diffuse blessings beyond 
our own limits. In whatever part of the globe men are 
found contending for political liberty, they look to the 
United States with a feeling of brotherhood, and put 
forth a claim of kindred. The South American States, 
especially, exhibit a most interesting spectacle. Let the 
great men who formed our constitutions of government, 
who still survive, and let the children of those who have 
gone to their graves console themselves with the reflec- 
tion, that whether they have risen or fallen in the little 
contests of party, they have not only established the 
liberty and happiness of their own native land, but have 
conferred blessings beyond their own country, and be- 
yond their own thoughts, on millions of men, and on 
successions of generations. Under the influence of 
these institutions, received and adopted in principle, 
from our example, the whole southern continent has 
shaken off its colonial subjection. A new world, filled 
with fresh and interesting nations, has risen to our sight. 
America seems again discovered ; not to geography, but 
to commerce, to social intercourse, to intelligence, to 
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civilization, and to liberty. Fifty years ago« some of 
those who now hear me, and the fathers of many others, 
listened in this place, to those mighty masters, Otis and 
Adams. When they then uttered the spirit-stirring 
sounds of Independence and Liberty, there was not a 
foot of land on the continent inhabited by civilised man, 
that did not acknowledge the dominion of European 
power. Thank God, at this moment, from^us to the 
south pole, and from sea to sea, there is hardly a fool 
that does. 

' And, sir, when these States, thus newly disenthralled 
and emancipated, assume the toqie, and bear the port of 
independence, what language, and what ideas do we 
find associated, with their new acquired liberty ? Th«y 
speak, sir, of Constitutions, of Dedarations of Rights, of 
the Liberty of the Press, of a Congress, and of Repre- 
sentative Government Where, m, did they learn 
these? And when they have applied to their great 
leader, and the founder of their States, the language of 
praise and commendation, till they have exhausted it, — 
when unsatisfied gratitude can express itself no other- 
wise, do they not call him their Washington ? Sir, the 
Spirit of Continental Independence, the Genius of Amer* 
ican Liberty, which in earlier times tried her infant 
voice in the halls and on the hiUs of New England, 
utters it now, with power that seems to wake the dead, 
on the plains of Mexico, and along the sides of the 
Andes. 

" Her path, where'er the Goddess roves, 

Glory pursues, and generous shame, 

The unconquerable mind, and Freedom's holy dame,** 

' There is one other point of view, sir, in regard to 
which I will say a few words, though, perhaps, at some 
hazard of misinterpretation^ 

' In the wonderful spirit of improvement and ^iter- 
prise which animates the country, we may be assured 
that each quarter will naturally exert its power in favor 
of objects in which it is interested. This is natural and 
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aaavoidable. Each portion, therefore, will use its best 
means. If the West feels a strong interest in clearing 
xhe navigation of its mighty streams, and opening roads 
through its vast forests ; if the Soath is equally zealous 
to push the production and augment the prices of its 
great staples, it is reasonable to expect, that these objects 
will be pursued by the best means which offer. And it 
may, therefore, weli deserve consideration, whether the 
eommercial, and navigating, smd manufacturing interests 
of the North do not call on us to aid and support 
them, by united counsels, and united efforts. But I 
abstain from enlarging on this topic. Let me rather say, 
sir, that in regard to the whole country, a new era has 
arisen. In a time of peace, the proper pursuits of peace 
engage society with a degree of enterprise, and an in- 
tenseness of application, heretofore unknown. New 
objects are opening, and new resources developed on 
every side. We tread on a broader theatre , and if 
instead of acting our parts, according to the novelty and 
importance of the scene, we waste our strength in 
mutual crimination and recrimination about the past, we 
shall resemble those navigators, who having escaped 
from some crooked and narrow river to the sea, now 
that the whole ocean is before them, should, neverthe- 
less, occupy themselves with the diflferences which hap- 
pened as they passed along among the rocks and the 
shallows, instead of opening their eyes to the wide hori- 
zon around them, spreading their sail to the propitious 
gale that woos it, raising their quadrant to the sun, and 
grasping the helm, with the conscious hand of a master. 

The inhabitants of Boston, not satisfied with the 
labors Mr. Webster bad already performed for the in- 
struction and gratification of the public, claimed his 
services again, as a eulogist on Adams and Jeftersoiij^ 
after their extraordinary exit from this life, on the 4th 
of July, 1826. It was not strange that old men should 
7 
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die. Nature required the repose of the grave after 
such active and eventful lives. The country was 
daily expecting to hear that they were sinking into the 
tomb. They had filled up a great measure of duty ; 
but that it should be so decreed that both should be 
called to another world on the nation's political birth- 
day—called as it were by the same angel of death on 
the same errand to this world, was most wonderful. 
At this event the nation felt but one sentiment — of 
respect and affection ; and if the expression may be 
allowed, but one heart-swelling emotion of wonder, 
admiration, and satisfaction, that they had gone together 
from this world of care and anxiety. Orations, ser- 
mons, elegies and speeches, were made from one end of 
the country to the other. Party spirit was sacrificed, at 
once, at the shrine of patriotism ; and men of all political 
creeds vied with each other in commemorating the 
talents, services, and virtues of each. The failings 
of both were forgotten, and their deeds were brought 
forward side by side, and commented upon, as they 
will be when a century has passed over us as a nation. 
There was none of that weakness in this, which is often 
discovered in epitaphs or obituaries from admiring 
firiendship, or relenting enmity. The head, as well as 
the heart, was concerned in the feelings and proceedings 
of the people. Boston is never behmd her sister cities 
in celebrating any joyous event, or in commemorating 
anythmg national, or glorious, or in paying honors to 
the illustrious dead. The mayor and aldermen ap- 
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pointed the second day of August following the fourth 
of July 1826, to notice the death of these distinguished 
statesmen. This day was fixed upon because on it, 
following the fourth of July, 1776, the members of the 
Continental Congress, who, teom absence or other 
causes had not put their names to the immortal instru- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, now as- 
sembled to put the finishing hand to it. On this occa- 
sion, the good people of Boston were more than usually 
enthusiastic, if that were possible, and felt a determina- 
tion to show their respect for the illustrious dead, with 
no ordinary demonstrations of funeral insignia. Faneuil 
Hall was shrouded in mourning — ^the business of the 
city was suspended ; the colors of the shipping were 
hoisted half mast, and the bells tolled a solemn peal at 
appointed hours of the day. Several hours before the 
ceremonies commenced, the immense galleries of the 
old cradle of liberty were crowded with ladies, waiting 
for the orator to appear. The procession was formed 
at the State House, nearly half a mile fit)m the Hall ; 
and consisted of a very great number of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of the metropolis ; not more than 
a tenth of whom could expect to find accommodation 
for hearing the oration. As the procession passed', the 
windows and balconies were crowded with citizens with 
solemn faces, anxious to witness any portion of the 
honors the people were paying to the mighty dead. 
The deceased patriots had lived to 

* Read their history in a nation's eyes ;' 
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and now that nation, in this, and in other cities 
was putting the seal upon their fame by those fiineral 
rites which are performed by the people only for thpse 
they loved. The body of Trajan was not so much the 
object of solemn cmioaty as was Pliiiy's eulogy^ in the 
Senate, upon the virtues of the gjreat Roman. In joy 
and in grief, there often is a feeling so intense that the 
mind cannot find repose until the heart has discharged 
itself in words. Every one was so desirous of getting a 
look at the speaker, that the populace crowded upon one 
another to the great danger of life, or limbs. Men,, 
who were accustomed to see the orator almost daily^ 
were just as eager to catch a glimpse of him as if they 
now beheld him for the first time. Men love to take 
their eyes fix)m wandering over the wide expanse that 
heaven has suffered us to view, and direct them to one 
object, if such an object is capable of filling the mmd^ 
As the crowd thickened and the difficulties of a clear 
view increased, the exertions to see became more fi«?ce. 
Many partook of the enthusiasm, who never could give 
a reason for it. The world has not much changed from 
its earliest ages. What Rome felt when her great 
ruler died, other cities feel now at the exit of their great 
men ; and the same anxiety to see and hear those who 
praise them stiD continues ; 

* I have seen 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak : the matrons flung their glore»» 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs^ 
Upon hun as he passed : The nobles beaded, 
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As to Jove's statue ; and the commons made 

A shower and thunder, with their caps and shouts : 

I never saw the like.' Coriojlanus. 

The subject was one abounding in incident and fall 
of interest. It stretched through a long measure of 
history, and was connected with the minute and the 
general affairs of the Republic. To do justice to the 
lives of both and to their country, during this period, 
would require numerous volumes of biography and 
history. The task was to condense this mass of matter 
to the compass of a two hours' speech. The bio- 
graphical sketches of the two great patriots are graphic, 
spirited, succinct, and stamped with the strictest ad- 
herence to plain matter of fact; 

Many of the orators and statesmen of the present 
day in our country affect to think but little of classical 
learning, and, relying on natural talents, most egre- 
giously underrate the influences and the value of 
letters. This, however, is owing to their ignorance of 
the treasures of antiquity. It is natural, for who can 
estimate properly what he does not, in the slightest 
degree, understand ? Mr. Webster has given \is his own 
view of the subject in this oration ; and this is one on 
which he should be heard, in particular, for his has 
been a business rather than a classical life ; and he can 
justly appreciate the effect of any portion of clarsical 
literature. 

' Literature sometimBs, and pretensions to it much 
oftener, disgusts, by appearing to hang loosely on the 

7* 
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character, like someihiDg foreign or extraneoas, sot a 
part, but an ill-adjusted appendage ; or by seeming to 
overload and weigh it down, by its unsightly bulk, like 
the productions of bad taste in architecture, where there 
is massy and cumbrous ornament, without strength or 
solidity of column. This has exposed learning, and 
especially classical learning, to reproach. Men have 
seen that it might exist^ without mental superiority, 
without vigor, without good taste, and without utility. 
But, in such cases, classical learning has only not in- 
spired natural talent ; or, at most, it has but made 
original feebleness of intellect, and natural bluntness of 
perception, something more conspicuous. The question, 
after all, if it be a question, is, whether literature, ancient 
as well as modern, does not assist a good understanding, 
improve natural good taste, add polished armor to native 
strength, and render its possessor, not only more capable 
of deriving private happiness from contemplation and 
reflection, but more accomplished, also, for action, in 
the affairs of life, and especially for public action. Those 
whose memories we now honor, were learned men ; 
but their learning was kept in its proper place, and made 
subservient to the uses and objects of life. They were 
scholars not common, nor superficial ; but their scholar- 
ship was so in keeping with tlieir character, so blended 
and inwrought, that careless observers, or bad judges, 
not seeing an ostentatious display of it, might infer that 
it did not exist ; forgetting, or not knowing, that classical 
learning, in men who act in conspicuous public stations, 
perform duties which exercise the faculty of writing, or 
address popular, deliberative, or judicial bodies, is often 
felt, where it is little seen, and sometimes felt more ef- 
fectually, because it is not seen at all.' 

Among the gifts which Mr. Adams had from nature, 
and which were cultivated by dose application to 
studies and duties was that of a strong voice and a 
most powerful imagination, united to a retentive mem- 
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ory, which are among the principal ingredients in 
making an orator. His eloquence was admired in his 
day, as foil of strength, nature, fire, and classical learn- 
ing. He came upon the question with all the enei^ 
of his feelings ; he turned it to every light, and probed 
it to the very quick. He was well grounded in rheto- 
ric, but made no display of his art ; he pounced upon 
his subject with strength and spirit, regardless of the 
graces he might, or might not, exhibit in his perform- 
ance. Mr. Webster has given us the characteristics of 
Mr. Adams's eloquence. 

' The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his genera] * 
character, and formed, indeed, a pari of it. It was bold, 
manly, and energetic ; and such the crisis required. 
When public bodies are to be addressed on momentous 
occasions, when great interests are at stake, and strong 
passions excited, nothing is valuable, in speech, farther 
than it is connected with high intellectual and moral en- 
dowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness are the> 
qualities which produce conviction. True eloquence, 
indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot be brought 
from far. Labor and learning may toil for it, but they 
will toil in vain. Words and phrases may be marshalled 
in every way, but they cannot compass it. It must exist 
in the man, in the subject, and in the occasion. Aifected 
passion, intense expression, the pomp of declamation, all 
may aspire after it — they cannot reach it. It comes, if 
it comes at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from 
the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native force. The graces taught 
in the schools, the costly ornaments, and studied con- 
trivances of speech, shock and disgust men, when their 
own lives, and the fate of their wives, their children, and 
their country, hang on the decision of the hour. Then 
wjtf-ds have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all 
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elaborate oratory contemptible. Even genius itself then 
feels rebuked, and subdued, as in the presence of higher 
qualities. Then, patriotism is eloquent ; then, self-devo- 
tion is eloquent. The clear conception, outrunning the 
deductions of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, 
the dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming 
from the eye, informing every feature, and urging the 
whole man onward, right onward to his object — this, this 
is eloquence ; or rather it is something greater and higher 
than all eloquence, it is action, noble^ sublime, godlike 
action.' 

The declining years of Mr. Jeflerson are faithfully 
and beautifully drawn, exhibiting the composure of 
wisdom and the serenity of moral courage. The old 
age of most men is querulous and feeble ; they are 
distressed to think life has passed on so far, and that 
they have so short a time to finish up the business of 
it. Mr. Jefferson seemed to w^ait with patience, and 
was ready to obey the summons for his departure — - 
watching the last rays of his setting sun as one wishing 
for rest after the toils and fatigues of the day ; that rest 
had come, and the orator had in charge his fame. 

* Both Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson had the pleasure 
of knowing that the respect, which they so largely re- 
ceived, was not paid to their official stations. They were 
not men made great by office ; but great men, on whom 
the country for its own benefit had conferred office. 
There was that in them, which office did not give, and 
which the relinquishment of office did not, and could not, 
take away. In their retirement, in the midst of their 
fellow-citizens, themselves private citizens, they enjoyed 
as high regard and esteem, as when filling the roost im- 
portant places of public trust. 

' There remained to Mr. Jefferson yet one other work 
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of patriotism and beneficence, the eBtabiiehmenl of a 
university in his native State. To this object he devoted 
years of incessant and anxious attention, and by the 
enlightened liberality of the legislature of Virginia, and 
the co-operation of other able and zealous friends, he 
lived to see it accomplished. May all success attend 
this infant seminary; and may those who enjoy its 
advantages, as often as their eyes shall rest on the neigh* 
boring height, recollect what they owe to their disinter- 
ested and indefatigable benefactor ; and may letters 
honor him who thus labored in the cause of letters 

' Thus useful, and thus respected, passed the old age 
of Thomas Jefferson. But time was on its ever-ceaseless 
wing, and was now bringing the last hour of this illus- 
trious man. He saw its approach, with undisturbed 
serenity. He counted the moments, as they passed, and 
beheld that his last sands were falling. That day, too, 
was at hand, which he had helped to make immortal. 
One wish, one hope — if it were not presumptuous — beat 
in his fainting breast. Could it be so — might it please 
God — he would desire — once more — to see ihe sun — 
once more to look abroad on the scene around him, on 
the great day of liberty. Heaven, in its mercy, fulfilled 
that prayer. He saw that sun — he enjoyed its sacred 
light — he thanked God for his mercy, and bowed his 
aged head to the grave. '* Felix, non vittB tantttm clari^ 
tate, sed etiam opportunitate mortis J^ ' 

In 1821 Mr. Webster was engaged in a cause of no 
small importance before the High Court of Impeachment 
in Massachusetts. It was a trial which called up strong 
feelings In the community, and attracted much attention 
throughout the Commonwealth : James Prescott, a 
Judge of Probate of Wills, &;c. &;c. for the county of 
Middlesex, in that Commonwealth, was charged by 
the House of Representatives, acthig as a grand inquest 
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under the Constitution, with misconduct and malad- 
ministration in his office, inasmuch as he had held 
Probate Courts at other times than those authonsed 
by law ; and for demanding and taking illegal fees and 
acting as Counsel, and for receiving fees in cases pend- 
ing in his own Court before him as judge. Prescott 
had long been considered a man of talents and integrity, 
and a most excellent Judge of Probate : his , decisions 
had been held in great respect. In some instances he 
had found the law silent or vague, and uncertain upon 
many points. No small part of his course had been 
founded upon ancient usages; and when new cases 
arose, he, as was customary in the preceding ages, 
legislated a little for himself This was thought no 
harm. He had proceeded in this course for. sixteen 
years, and no one complained except the lawyers, who 
lost counsel fees by it. The judge had a little tinge of 
avarice in his composition, and some share of obstinacy, 
but no one thought him dishonest, or capable of acting 
corruptly. In an evil hour, a vindictive neighbor, 
offended by some cause not arising in the Court of 
Probate, entered his complaint upon some State allega- 
tions to the House of Representatives, on which the 
House thought it a duty to frame articles of impeach- 
ment, and therefore appointed managers to prosecute 
them to final judgment before the Senate, as the High 
Court of Impeachment. These managers were six of 
the most learned and eloquent members of the House, 
who discharged their duty with great ability. Mr. Web 
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ster, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Hoar, were of Counsel for 
the respcHident. The defence was opened by the latter 
gentleman, in a sound and able argument, and closed 
by Mr. Webster. If acting out of the letter of the 
statute was wrong, the judge was culpable ; but in his 
defence it was argued that in the alleged cases, the 
statute was silent, and in no case had he violated any 
clause of it ; and that he had used a fair discretion in 
holding courts other than those fixed by law, and on 
occasions of emergency only. The practice was com- 
mon in almost every county in the Commonwealth ; 
but this, it was contended by the managers, could not 
avail if proved, as a common error could not establish 
a right ; but it certainly went far to show that there 
was no corruption. The taking of fees for advice, it 
was ui^ed in the defence was not corrupt, for that this 
advice given was always judicious and saved expense 
of litigation, and assisted executors or administrators in 
the prompt discharge of their duties. The managers 
thought, that if evils had crept into this court, it was 
high time they were corrected, and this was a proper 
occasion to make the correction. Mr. Webster put 
forth his great strength m behalf of his client, and sel- 
dom was it more conspicuous. He felt that if his client 
had, in some instances acted imprudently, that he had 
not acted corruptly, and he breasted the arguments 
of the managers most strenuously. He went deeply 
into the origin of these courts for the probate of wills, 
and showed most clearly all the ancient usages in the 
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ecclesiaistica] courts on which our probate courts 
were founded. The senate chamber was crowded, 
for a deep interest was excited : the advocate was more 
than usually earnest ; in fact, he showed most evidently 
a great anxiety on the subject. His arguments seemed 
10 sweep along like the billows of the ocean ; his voice 
became deep-toned, and now and then almost terrific. 
He seemed to have a presage of the opinion of the 
majority of the judges, and he continued to strive with 
might and main to bring his client off safe. His speech, 
towards the close, became truly impassioned and sub- 
lime. There was a deep feeling in his bursts of elo- 
quence that agitated even those long accustomed to 
hear his fairest efforts ; they saw his whole soul was in 
the cause, and the audience followed him without hold- 
ing back a jot, — ^they crowded closer and closer to him 
as he advanced in his argument ; and even envy owned 
that the struggle was ^gantic. The close of the speech 
has come to us in a tamer form than that in which it 
was delivered ; but as we have it in print, it is one of 
his most impassioned specimens of forensic eloquence. 
The reader shall judge for himself 

' I now beg leave to call the attention of the Court to 
one or two considerations of a general nature, and which 
appear to me to have an important bearing on the merits 
of this whole cause. The first is this, that from the day 
when the respondent was appointed Judge of Probate, 
down to the period at which these articles of impeach- 
ment close — fit>m the year 1805 to 1821 — ^tfaere is not 
a single case, with the exception of that alleged by Ware, 
in which it is even pretended that any secrecy was de- 
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^gned or attempted by the Respondent : there is not a 
single case, in which he is e?en accnsed of having wished 
to keep anything out of sight, or to conceal any fact in 
his administration, any charge which he had made, or 
«ny fee which he had taken. The evidence, on which 
you are to judge him, is evidence furnished by himself ; 
and instead of being obliged to seek for testimony in 
sources beyond the Respondent's control, it is his own 
avowed actions, his public administration, and the rec- 
ords of his office, which the Managers of the prosecution 
alone have been able to produce. And yet he is charged 
with having acted wilfully and corruptly ; as if it were 
possible that a magistrate, in a high and responsible sta- 
tion, with the eyes of the community upon him, should, 
for near twenty years, pursue a course of corrupt and 
wilM maladministration, of which every act and every 
instance was formally and publicly put on record by 
himself, and laid open in the face of the community. Is 
this agreeable to the laws of human nature 1 Why, sir, 
if the Respondent has so long been pursuing a course of 
conscious, and wilful, and corrupt maladministration, 
why do we discover none of the usual and patural traces 
of such a course — some attempt at concealment, some 
effort at secrecy ; and in all the numberless cases, in 
which he had opportunity and temptation, why is not 
even a suspicion thrown out, that he has attempted to 
draw a veil of privacy over his alleged exiortions ? — Is it 
in reason that you should be obliged to go to his own 
records for the proof of his pretended crimes ? And can 
you, with even the color of probability, appeal to a course 
of actions unsuspiciously performed in the face of Heaven, 
to support an accusation of offences in their very nature 
private, concealed, and hidden 1 

*• Another consideration of a general nature to which 
I earnestly ask the attention of this Hon. Court, is this, 
that after alt these accusations, which have been brought 
together against the Respondent, in all these articles of 
impeachment, and with all the industry and zeal, with 
which the matter of them has been furnished to the H<mi. 
8 
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Managers, he is not accused nor was suspected of the 
crime, most likely to bring an unjust judge to the bar of 
this Court. Show me the unjust judgment he hajs ren- 
dered, the illegal order he has given, the corrupt decree 
he has uttered, the act of oppression he has committed. 
What, sir, a magistrate, charged with a long and delib- 
erate perseverance in wilful and corrupt administration, 
accused of extortion, thought capable of accepting the 
miserable bribe of a few cents or a few dollars, for illegal 
and unconstitutional acts — and that, too, in an office, 
presenting every day the most abundant opportunities, 
and if the Respondent were of the character pretended, 
the most irresistible temptation to acts of lucrative injus- 
tice ; and yet, not one instance of a corrupt, illegal, or 
oppressive judgment ! I do ask the permission of this 
Hon. Court and of every member of it, to put this to his 
own conscience. I will ask him, if he can now name a 
more able, and upright magistrate, as shown in all his 
proceedings and judgments, in all the offices of probate 
in the State ? One whose records are more regularly 
and properly kept, whose administration is more prompt^ 
correct, and legal, — ^whose competency to the duties is 
more complete, whose discharge of them is more punc- 
tual 1 I put this earnestly, sir, to the conscience of every 
member of this Hon. Court. I appeal more especially 
to my honorable friend, {Mr. Fay) intrusted with a 
share of the management of this prosecution, and who 
has been for twenty years an inhabitant of the county of 
Middlesex. I will appeal to him, sir, and I will ask 
him, whether if l\e knew that this night his wife should 
be lejfl husbandless and his children fatherless, there is a 
magistrate in the State, in whose protection he had 
rather they should be lefl, than in that of the Respon- 
dent? Forgetting, for a moment, that he is a prosecutor, 
and remembering only that he is a citizen of the same 
county, a member of the same profession, with an ac- 
quaintance of twenty years standing, I ask him if he will 
say that he believes there is a county in the State, in 
which the office of Judge of Probate has been better 
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administered for twenty years, than it has been in the 
county of Middlesex by this Respondent. And yet, sir, 
you are asked to disgrace him. You are asked to fix on 
him the stigma of a corrupt and unjust judge, and con- 
demn him to wear it through life. 

* Mr. President, the case is closed 1 The fate of the 
Respondent is in your hands. It is for you now to say, 
whether, from the law and the facts as they hare ap- 
peared before you, you will proceed to disgrace and dis- 
franchise him. If your duty calls on you to convict him, 
convict him, and let justice be done ! but I adjure you 
iet it be a clear undoubted case. Let it be so for his 
sake, for you are robbing him of that, for which with all 
your high powers, you can yield him no compensation ; 
let it be so for your own sakes, for the responsibility of 
this day's judgment is one, which you must carry with 
you through your life. For myself, I am willing here to 
relinquish the character of an advocate, and .to express 
opinions by which I am willing to be bound, as a citizen 
of the community. And I say upon my honor and con- 
science, that I see not how, with the law and constitu- 
tiont for your guides, you can pronounce the Respondent 
guilty. I declare, that I have seen no case of wilful and 
corrupt official misconduct, set forth according to the 
requisition of the constitution, and proved according to 
the common rules of evidence. I see many things im- 
prudent and ill judged ; many things that I could wish 
had been otherwise ; but corruption and crime I do not 
see. Sir, the prejudices of the day will soon be for- 
gotten ; the passions, if any there be, which have ex- 
cited or favored this prosecution, will subside ; but the 
consequence of the judgment you are about to render 
will outlive both them and you. The Respondent is now 
brought, a single unprotected individual, to this formid- 
able bar of judgment, to stand against the power and 
authority of the State. I know you can crush him, as 
he stands before you, and clothed as you are with the 
sovereignty of the State. You have the power " to 
change his countenance, and to send him away." Nor 
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do I remind you that your judgment is to be rejodged 
by the community ; and as you have summoned him for 
trial to this high tribunal , you are soon to descend your- 
selves from these seats of justice, and stand before the 
higher tribunal of the world. I would not fail so uiieh 
in respect to this Hon. Court, as to hint that it could 
pr<mounce a sentence, which the community wiU reverse. 
No, sir, it is not the world's reTision, which I would call 
on you to regard; but that of your own conscience* 
when years have gone by, and you shall look back on 
the sentence you are about to render. If you send away 
the Respondent, condemned and sentenced, from your 
bar, yon are yet to meet him in the world, on which you 
cast him out. You will be called to behold him a dis* 
grace to his family, a sorrow and a shame to his children, 
a living^^untain of grief and agony to himself. 

^ If you shall then be able to behdkl him only as an 
unjust judge, whom vengeance has overtaken, and jnstice 
has blasted, you will be able to look upon him, not with<» 
out pity, but yet without remorse. But, if, on the other 
hand, you shall see, whenever and wherever you meet 
him, a victim of prejudice or of passion, a sacrifice to a 
transient excitement ; if you shall see in him, a man, for 
whose condemnation any provision of the constitntion 
has been violated, or any principle <^ law broken down ; 
then will he be able — humble and low as may be his 
condition — ^then will he be able to turn the current of 
compassion backward, and to look with pity on thoee 
who have been judges. If you are about to visit this 
Respondent with a judgment which shall blast his house ; 
if the bosoms of the innocent and the amiable are to be 
made to bleed under your infliction, I beseech yon to 
be able to state dear and strong grounds for your pro- 
ceeding. Prejudice and excitement are transitory, and 
will pass away. Political expediency, in matters of ju-» 
dicature, is a false and hollow principle, and will never 
satisfy the conscience of him who is fearful that he majr 
have given a hasty judgment. I earnestly entreat you^ 
for your own sakes, to possess yourselves of solid reasons^ 
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founded in truth and justice, for the judgment you pro- 
nounce, which you can carry with you, till you go down 
into your graves ; reasons, which it will require no argu* 
ment to revise, no sophistry, no excitement, no regard to 
popular favor, to render satisfactory to your consciences ; 
reasons which you can appeal to, in every crisis of your 
lives, and which shall be able to assure you, in your own 
great extremity, that you have not judged a fellow creature 
without mercy. 

* Sir, I have done with the case of this individual, and 
now leave him in your hands. But I would yet once 
more appeal to you as public men ; as statesmen ; as 
men of enlightened minds, capable of a large view of 
things, and of foreseeing the remote consequences of 
important uansactions; and, as such, I would most 
earnestly implore you to consider fully of the judgment 
you may pronounce. You are about to give a construc- 
tion to constitutional provisions, which may adhere to 
that instrument for ages, either for good or evil. I may 
perhaps overrate the importance of this occasion to the 
public welfare ; but I confess it does appear to me 
that if this body give its sanction to some of the princi- 
ples which have been advanced on this occasion, then 
there is a power in the State above the constitution and 
the law ; a power essentially arbitrary and concentrated, 
the exercise of which may be most dangerous. If im- 
peachment be not under the rule of the constitution and 
the laws, then may we tremble, not only for those who 
may be impeached, but for all others. If the full benefit 
of every constitutional provision be not extended to the 
Respondent, his case becomes the case of all the people 
of the Commonwealth. The constitution is their consti- 
tution. They have made it for their own protection, and 
for his among the rest. They are not eager for his con- 
viction. They are not thirsting for his blood. If he be 
condemned, without having his offences set forth, in the 
manner which they, by their constitution have prescribed ; 
and proved in the manner which they, by their laws have 
ordained, then not only is he condemned unjustly, but 
8* 
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the rights of the whole people dmeg^xded. For the 
sake of the people theipseives^ there fore» I would resist 
ail attempts to convict hy straining the laws, or getting 
over their prohibitions. I hoJd up before him the broad 
shield of the constitution ; if throiiigh that he be pierced 
and fall, he will be but one sufferer, in a conunoxi ca- 
tastrophe.' 

In 1826, a resolution being presented to the House 
of Representatives for the appropriation of funds ne- 
cessary to enable the President of the United States to 
send Ministers to the Congress of Panama, — Mr. Mc 
Lane, of Delaware, moved an amendment, the object 
of which was to restrain the power of the Ministers to 
be sent to 'a diplomatic character merely,' and to 
prevent them from discusswg, comideringy or amsidt-- 
ing on any propositions of alliance, defensive or offen- 
sive. The amendment was minute and particular, but 
was not satisfactory to Mr. Rives, of Virginia, who pro- 
posed an addition to the amendment, binding the Min- 
isters still more closely. On this amendment, Mr. 
Webster addressed the House in a most able and 
learned argument. He said that there were only two 
questions to be considered ; the first — ^ Whether the 
House of Representatives will assume the responsi- 
bility of withholding the ordinary appropriation for car- 
rying ii^to effect an Exjecutive measure, which the 
Executive department has constitutionally instituted ? 
The second, — whether, if it will not withhold the ap- 
propriation, it will yet take the responsibihcy of uiter- 
poi^ng W'ith its own opinions, directions, or instructions, 
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as to the manner in which this particular Executive 
measure shall be conducted?' The debate had be- 
come animated before Mr. Webster arose, and he had 
become deeply interested in the question, and came 
out with spirit and determination, and took as wide a 
survey as his opponents had ventured upon. Those 
unfriendly to the original motion, and those who moved 
the amendment were the same, or nearly so. The 
friends of the President thought, that a restriction such 
as this amendment proposed would unnecessarily inter- 
fere with the duties and prerogatives of the Executive, 
and be a bad precedent, even if within the course of 
Congressional authority. Such a power was not prob- 
ably even contemplated by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. 

Many of the topics of the debate were very general, 
and some of those called incidental were as interest- 
ing, if not more so, than the main question. South 
America had lately commenced a struggle for indepen- 
dence. It was no easy thing to shake off the yoke, 
which had for ages been fixed on their necks. The 
flame of liberty had spread fix)m province to province, 
from mountain to mountain, — ^through all the plains 
and vales from Mexico to Peru. The voices of men 
fighting for freedom were echoed through the whole 
land. The morning sun saw the ardent patriots on the 
east of the Andes, pouring out their blood as free as 
water, for liberty; and his evening ray with all its 
mildness, witnessed ' the spasms of infiiriated man. 
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Struggling to recover his long lost liberty,' as the light 
streamed from the Pacific to the glaciers. The op- 
pressed had risen in one mass and hurled the tyrants 
and their minions to the dust) or drove them from the 
country, or confined the few remaining engines of ty- 
ranny to some narrow limits or some half a dozen 
strong holds. The lovers of liberty in this country 
and every country where liberty has a home, hailed 
with delight the prospect of South American emanci- 
pation. The patriots had every thing to do, and they 
went on, as far as they knew what to do, with energy, 
patience, and perseverance. The cause was dear to 
the people of the United States, and they watched 
every breeze fi-om the South with an anxious ear for 
the news from that agitated country. As soon as this 
country saw that there was a fair prospect, that South 
America could, with some assistance and good fortune, 
maintain their independence, the United States took 
part with them in feeling, if they could do no more. 
From these S3rmptoms, and firom his own heart, the 
President of the United States had spoken boldly and 
freely upon the subject of their independence, and the 
people were unanimous in repeating his declarations, 
and agreed to support him heart and hand, in the part 
he should take in the cause. 

South America had been a region of romance to us ; 
we had traced its history from the discovery of the 
country to the revolution. Nature had marked it with 
most extraordinary features,— exhibiting all that is 
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ivild, beautiful, and magnificent in scenery ; it has also 
all the varieties of climate, from perpetual verdure to 
eternal snows, — and its history abounds in the marvel- 
lous. The historian can give no satisfactory account 
of the nations found there, when the Spaniards came 
to subdue it. The conquest of it by Pizarro and Cor- 
tez is a tale of wonder throughout. The mild, soft, 
and lovely simplicity of the natives has been, in a good 
measure, lost by Spanish cruelty, and the succeeding 
race of intermingled blood unite some of the w^orst 
traits of both nations, — ^indolence and ferocity. Spain 
has been cursed in a thousand ways for the blood she 
has wantonly spilled ; but in none is it more distmctly 
seen than in the effects of the treasures she has drawn 
from South America. Spain has been plundered and 
drained of the gold she wrung from her colonies, and 
other nations enjoy what her avarice produced. She 
ruled her colonies with a rod of iron ; and, for the 
purpose of quenching every ray of civil liberty, had 
shrouded them with the thickest mantle of superstition, 
and from jealousy and bigotry had shut them from the 
rest of the world. All nations were excluded from tlie 
immense seaboard of South America, — a seaboard, the 
extent of which was half a measure of the circumfer- 
ence of the globe itself The mother country carried 
on her commerce sluggishly, and on her own terms. 
No olive-tree or vine was allowed to grow on soils 
most congenial to their cultivation. Now and then a 
smuggler stole into a port of South America at the risk 
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of his property and life ; or sometimes, perhaps, neces- 
sity made a viceroy open a port for a few months, 
but the colonies had no regular trade with any nation* 
* This state of thmgs could not last forever. Some rays 
of light burst in upon the darkest portions of that coun- 
try. Although books were prohibited, and the press 
not allowed, yet the history of our revolution, and that 
of France became partially known to the people, par- 
ticularly to the most enterprizing ; and in every coun- 
try there will always be some more restless and active 
than the rest ; — ^added to this, several young men of 
the Spanish and half-blood were sent out of the coun- 
try to the United States and to England, for the pur- 
pose of getting an education. These, on their return 
home, became dissatisfied with the state of things, and 
began secretly to take measures to disseminate intelli- 
gence among the people ; and step by step they in- 
creased their influence and power ; which, at last, their 
indolent masters saw, and in attempting to put them 
down brought on the revolution. The patriots, after 
extraordinary efforts, were successftil. If all the san- 
guine anticipated, has not been realized in their march 
to freedom, yet, much has been done in the cause of 
liberty ; and notwithstanding the confusion, the coun- 
ter-revolutions, and wars with one another^ still the 
hopes of the sagacious are not extinguished, but it is 
fully believed, that Time will bring healing upon Ills 
wings for these Republics, now torn with intestine 
broils, and suffering with unnatural conflicts, 
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When these new Republics felt that they had done 
much, and had still more to do, they proposed a Con* 
gress to meet at Panama to discuss their domestic and 
foreign relations, in order to take their stand with ad- 
vantage among the nations of the world. The United 
States were inyited to send a representation to this 
body, and the President accepted of the invitation. 
The appropriation for their salaries was now under dis- 
cussion. Mr. Webster, full of the history of that wild 
and wonderful region, still came to the debate with a 
coolness, and a business spirit that became a statesman* 
He indulged in no unreasonable glow of romance upon 
the occasion ; but considered the question as one in- 
volving the great doctrines on which our country had 
acted from her birth. There were no rapturous views 
of liberty, — nothing of that swelling importance which 
is often found among some of our statesmen, who think 
the whole world must yield implicitly to all our im- 
pressions of right and wrong whatever they might be ; 
but he put the subject on well settled principles, and 
dared to hazard all consequences upon them. South 
America was struggling for emancipation, and he wished 
the United States to say to the world, ' that as we 
saved ourselves by such principles, we dare avow 
them, and act upon them, when other States are con- 
tending for their rights also.' Mr. Webster did not 
wish this country to make a Quixotic avowal, in the 
case that we would go with them heart and hand at all 
lengths, but simply to say that we would consult with 
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them at alt proper times and on all occasions, and do 
all for them consistent with our existing duties. This 
was manly and it was right also. 

Mr. Canning, the British Premier, boasted, that he 
had created the South American Republics ; this was 
the. vanity of the great statesman, for the fire had de- 
scended from heaven and the mass of clay had been 
quickened into Ufe, and stood erect as a man, before 
he, who would be thought the modem Prometheus, 
had contemplated the creation that swelled his heart 
with so much pride. 

From the breaking out of the revolution in South 
America up to the time of the Congress of Panama, 
the people of that country looked to those of the United 
States for strong sympathies and friendly courtesies, if 
not for direct assistance ; and the United States were 
not only friendly but enthusiastic in the cause of firee- 
dom ; but some changes had come over a portion of 
our people, when this resolution for the appropriation 
of funds to deftly the expenses of this Panama mission 
was offered in the House of Representatives ; yet, 
notwithstanding this change, it was not a little singular, 
and somewhat painful, to hear in Congress, the sons of 
those who had invoked gods and men to assist them 
in their revolutionary struggles, talking with so much 
indifierence on this great question. Theirs was a case 
of stronger oppression than ours. The grievances of 
the British Colonies consisted chiefly in assumption of 
false principles on the part of the mother, country, out 
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of which evils might have grown, but their cause of 
rebellion was absolute, heartfelt misery fix)m the hand 
of the oppressor, whose little finger was thicker than 
the loins of those who oppressed us. 

Mr. Webster had no hesitation in boldly avowing 
his sympathy for the people of South America, lu 
the close of his speech, he said, * If it be a weakness to 
feel the sympathy of one's nature excited for such 
men, in such a cause, I am guilty of that weakness. If 
it be prudence to meet their proffered civility, not with 
reciprocal kindness, but with coldness or insult, I still 
choose to follow where natural impulse leads, and to 
give up that fidse and mistaken prudepce, for the vol- 
untary sentiments of my heart.' 

The whole speech is full of sound arguments and 
honorable feelings. The following extract, a small 
portion of the speech, glances at the situation of South 
America, and touches upon the policy our Government 
should pursue. 

'I am, therefore, Mr. Chairman, against the amend 
ment ; not only as not being a proper manner of exer- 
cising any power belonging to this House ; but also as 
not containing instructions fit to be given, if we possessed 
the power of giving them. And as my vote will rest on 
these grounds, I might terminate my remarks here ; but 
the discussion has extended over a broader suriace, and 
following where others have led, I will ask your indul- 
gence to a few observations on the more general topics 
of the debate. 

' Mr Chairman : it is our fortune to be called upon to 
act our part, as public men, at a most interesting era in 
human affairs. The short period of your life, and of 
9 
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mine, has been thick and crowded with the most impor^ 
tant events. Not only new interests and new relations 
have sprung up among States, but new societies, new 
nations, and families of nations, have risen to take their 
places, and perform their parts, in the order and the in- 
tercourse of the world. Every man, aspiring to the 
character of a statesman, must endeavor to enlarge his 
views to meet this new state of things. He must aim at 
adequate comprehension, and instead of being satisfied 
with that narrow politic?! sagacity, which, like the power 
of minute vision, sees small things accurately, but can 
see nothing else, he must look to the far horizon, and 
embrace, in his broad survey, whatever the series of re- 
cent events has brought into connexion, near or remote, 
with the country whose interests he studies to serve. 
We have seen eight States, formed out of colonies on our 
own continent, assume the rank of nations. 

' This is a mighty revolution, and when we consider 
what an extent of the surface of the globe they cover ; 
through what climates they extend ; what population 
they contain, and what new impulses they must derive 
from this change of government, we cannot but perceive 
that great effects are likely to be produced on the inter- 
course, and the interests of the civilized world. Indeed, 
it has been forcibly said, by the intelligent and distin- 
guished statesman who conducts the foreign relations of 
England, that when we now speak of Europe and the 
world, we mean Europe and America; and that the dif^ 
ferent systems of these two portions of the globe, and 
their several and various interests, must be thoroughly 
studied and nicely balanced by the statesmen of the times. 
' In many respects, sir, the European and the Ameri- 
can nations are alike. They are alike Christian States, 
civilized States, and commercial States. They have 
access to the same common fountains of intelligence ; 
they all draw from those sources which belong to the 
whole civilized world. In knowledge and letters — in 
the arts of peace and war, they differ in degrees ; but 
they bear, nevertheless, a general resemblance. On the 
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other hand, in matters of government and social institu- 
tion, the nations on this continent are founded upon 
principles which never did prevail, in considerable extent, 
either at any other time, or in any other place. There 
has never been presented to the mind of man a more 
interesting subject of contemplation than the establish- 
ment of so many nations in America, partaking in the 
civilisation and in the arts of the old world, but having 
left behind them those cumbrous institutions which had 
their origin in a dark and military age. Whatsoever 
European experience has developed favorable to the free- 
dom and the happiness of man ; whatsoever European 
genius has invented for his improvement or gratification ; 
whatsoever of refinement or polish the culture of Euro- 
pean society presents for his adoption and enjoyment — 
all this is offered to man in America, with the additional 
advantages of the full power of erecting forms of govern- 
ment on free and simple principles, without overturning 
institutions suited to times long passed, but too strongly 
supported, either by interests or prejudices, to be shaken 
without convulsions. This unprecedented state of things 
presents the happiest of all occasions for an attempt to 
establish national intercourse upon improved principles ; 
upon principles tending to peace, and the mutual pros- 
perity of nations. In this respect America, the whole of 
America, has a new career before her. If we look back 
on the history of Europe, we see how great a portion of 
the last two centuries her States have been at war for 
interests connected mainly with her feudal monarchies ; 
wars for particular dynasties ; wars to support or defeat 
particular successions ; wars to enlarge or curtail the 
dominions of particular crowns ; wars to support or to 
dissolve family alliances ; wars, in fine, to enforce or to 
resist religious intolerance. What long and bloody 
chapters do these not fill, in the history of European 
politics I Who does not see, and who does not rejoice 
to see, that America has a glorious chance of escaping, 
at least, these causes of contention. Who does not see, 
and who does not rejoice to see, that, on this continent, 
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under other forms of gorernment, we have before us the 
no\Ae hope of being able, by the mere influence of civil 
liberty and religious toleration, to dry up these outpour- 
ing fountains of blood, and to extinguish these consum- 
ing fires of war. The general opinion of the age farors 
such hopes and such prospects. There is a growing 
disposition to treat the intercourse of nations more like 
the useful intercourse of friends ; philosophy — just ?iew» 
of national advantage, good sense and the dictates of a 
common religion, and an increasing conviction that war 
is not the interest of the human race — ^all concur, to in- 
crease the interest created by this new accession to the 
list of nations. 

* We have heard it said, sir, that the topic of South 
American Independence is worn out, and threadbare* 
Such it may be, sir, to those who have contemplated it 
merely as an article of news, like the fluctuation of the 
markets^ or^e rise and fall of stocks. Such it may be, 
to those minds who can see no consequences following 
from these great events. But whoever has either under- 
stood their present importance, or can at all estimate 
their future influence — whoever has reflected on the new 
relations they introduce with other States — whoever, 
among ourselves especially, has meditated on the new 
relations which we now bear to them, and the striking 
attitude in which we ourselves are now placed, as the 
oldest of the American nations, will feel that the topic 
can never be without interest ; and will be sensible, that, 
whether we are wise enough to perceive it or not, the 
establishment of South American independence will af- 
fect all nations, and ourselves perhaps more than any 
other, through all coming time. 

* But, sir, although the independence of these new 
States seems effectually accomplished, yet a lingering 
and hopeless war is kept up against them by Spain. 
This is greatly to be regretted by all nations. To Spain 
it is, as every reasonable man sees, useless, and without 
hope. To the new States themselves it is burdensome 
and afflictive. To the commerce of neutral nations it is 
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annoying and vexatious. There seems to be something 
of the pertinacity of the Spanish character in holding on 
in such a desperate course. It reminds us of the seventy 
years during which Spain resisted the independence of 
Holland. I think, however, that there is some reason to 
believe that the war approaches to its end. I believe 
that the measures adopted by our own Government have 
had an effect in tending to produce that result. I un« 
derbtand, at least, that the question of recognition has 
been taken into consideration by the Spanish Govern- 
ment ; and it may be hoped that a war, which Spain 
finds to be so expensive, which the whole world tells her 
is so hopeless, and which, if continued, now threatens 
her with new dangers, she may, ere long, have the pru- 
dence to terminate. 

' Our own course during this contest between Spain 
and her colonies is well known. Though entirely and 
strictly neutral, we were in favor of early recognition. 
Our opinions were known to the allied sovereigns when 
in Congress at Aix-Ia-Chapelle in 1818, at which time 
the affairs of Spain and her colonies were under consid- 
eration ; and, probably, the knowledge of those senti- 
ments, together with the policy adopted by England, 
prevented any interference by other powers at that time. 
Yet we have treated Spain with scrupulous delicacy. 
We acted on the case as one of civil war. We treated 
with the new Governments as Governments de facto. 
Not questioning the right of Spain to coerce them back 
to their old obedience, if she had the power, we yet held 
it to be our right to deal with them as with existing Gov- 
ernments in fact, when the moment arrived at which it 
became apparent and manifest that the dominion of Spain 
over these, her ancient colonies, was at an end. Our 
right, our interest, and our duty, all concurred at that 
moment to recommend recognition — and we did recog- 
nise. 

' Now, sir, the history of this proposed Congress goes 
back to an earlier date than that of our recognition. It 

9* 
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cQmmenced in 1821 ; and one of the treaties now be- 
fore us, proposing such a meeting, that between C<^oni* 
bia and Chili, was concluded in July, 1822, a few months 
only after we had acknowledged the independence of the 
new States. The idea originated, doubtless, in the wish 
to strengthen the union among the new governmentSt 
and to promote the common cause of all, the eflfectuai 
resistance to Spanish authority. As independence was 
at that time their leading object, it is natural to suppose 
that they contemplated this mode of mutual intercourse 
and mutual arrangement, as fav<Nrab]e to the necessary 
concentration of purpose and of action, ibr the attain* 
ment of that object. But this purpose of the Congress, 
or this leading idea, in which it may be supposed to hare 
originated, has led, as it seems to me, to great misappre* 
hensions as to its true character, and great mistakes in 
regard to the danger to be apprehended from our sending 
ministers to tlie meeting. This meeting, sir, is a Con- 
gress — ^not a CiHigress as the word is known to our Con- 
stitution and laws, for we use it in a peculiar sense ; but 
as it is known to the law of nations. A Congress, by 
the law of nations, is but an appointed meeting for the 
settlement of affairs between different nations, in which 
the representatives or agents of each treat and negotiate 
as they are instructed by their own government. In 
other words, this Congress is a diplomatic meeting. We 
are asked to join no government — no legislature — ^no 
league — acting by votes* It is a Congress, such as those 
of Westphalia, of Nimeguen, of Ryswyck, or of Utrecht ; 
or such as those which have been holden in £urope, in 
our own time. No nation is a parly to any thing done 
in such assemblies, to which it does not expressly make 
itself a party. No one's rights are put at the dispositioo 
of any of the rest, or of all the rest. What ministers 
agree to, being afterwards duly ratified at home, binds 
their government : and nothing else binds the govern- 
ment. Whatsover is done, to which they do not assent, 
neither binds the ministers nor their government, any 
more than if they had not been present. 
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* These truths, sir, seem too plain, and too common- 
place to be stated. I find my apology only in those mis* 
apprehensions of the character of the meeting to which 
I have referred both now and formerly. It has been 
said that commercial treaties are not negotiated at such 
meetings. Far otherwise is the fact. Among the earliest 
of important stipulations made in favor of commerce and 
navigation, were those at Westphalia. And what we 
call the treaty of Utrecht, was a bundle of treaties nego* 
tiated at that Congress ; some of peace, some of boun« 
dary, and others of commerce. Again, it has been said, 
in order to prove that this meeting is a sort of confed* 
eracy, that such assemblies are out of the way of ordi* 
nary negotiation, and are always founded on, and pro- 
vided for, by previous treaties. Pray, sir, what treaty 
preceded the Congress at Utrecht ? and the meeting of 
our Plenipotentiaries with those of England at Ghent, 
what was that but a Congress ? and what treaty preceded 
it ? It is said, again, that there is no sovereign to whom 
our ministers can be accredited. Let me ask whether, 
in the case last cited, our ministers exhibited their cre« 
dentials to the mayor of Ghent ? Sir, the practice of na* 
tions in these matters is-well known, and is free of diffi- 
culty. If the Government be not present, agents or 
Plenipotentiaries interchange their credentials. And 
when it is said that our ministers at Panama will be, not 
ministers, but deputies, members of a deliberative body, 
not protected in their public character by the public law ; 
when all this is said, propositions are advanced, of which 
I see no evidence whatever, and which appear to me to 
be wholly without foundation. 

^ It is contended that this Congress, by virtue of the 
treaties which the new States have entered into, will 
possess powers other than those of a diplomatic charac- 
ter, as between those new States themselves. If that 
were so, it would be unimportant to us. The real ques- 
tion here is, what will be our relation with those States, 
by sending ministers to this Congress 7 Their arrange- 
ments among themselves will not affect us. Even if it 
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were a Gorernment, like our old confederation, yet, if 
its members bad authority to treat with us in behalf of 
their respective nations on subjects on which we have 
a right to treat, the Congress might still be a very 
proper occasion for such negotiations. Do gentlemen 
forget that the French Minister was introduced to our 
old Congress, met in its sessions, carried on oral discus* 
sions with it, and treated with it in behalf of the French 
King 1 Ail that did not make him a member of it ; nor 
connect him at all with the relations which its members 
bore to each other. As he treated on the subject of car- 
rying on the war against England, it was, doubtless, hos- 
tile towards that power ; but this consequence followed 
from the object and nature of the stipulations, and not 
from the manner of the intercourse. The representa- 
tives of these South American States, it is said, will 
carry on belligerent councils at this Congress. Be it so ; 
we shall not join in such councils. At the moment of 
invitation^ our Government informed the ministers of 
those States, that we could not make ourselves a party 
to the war between them and Spain, nor to councils for 
deliberating on the means of its further prosecution. 

' If, it is asked, we send ministers to a Congress com- 
posed altogether of belligerents, is it not a breach of 
neutrality ? Certainly not ; no man can say it is. Sup- 
pose, sir, that these ministers from the new States, in- 
stead of Panama, were to assemble at Bogota, where we 
already have a minister ; their councils, at that place, 
might be belligerent, while the war should last with 
Spain. But should we, on that account, recall our min- 
ister from Bogota ? The whole argument rests on this ; 
that because, at the same time and place, the agents of 
the South American Governments may negotiate about 
their own relations with each other, in regard to their 
common war against Spain, therefore we cannot at the 
same time and place, negotiate with them, or any of 
them, upon our own neutral and commercial relations. 
This proposition, sir, cannot be maintained ; and, there- 
fore, all the inferences from it fail. 
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*But, sir, I see no proof that, as between themselres, 
the representatives of the South American States are to 
possess other than diplomatic powers. I refer to the 
treaties, which are essentially alike, and which have been 
often read. 

•With two exceptions, (which I will notice,) the arti- 
cles of these treaties, describing the powers of the Con* 
gress, are substantially like those in the treaty of Paris, 
in 1814, providing for the Congress at Vienna. It was 
there stipulated that all the powers should send plenipo- 
tentiaries to Vienna, to regulate, in general Congress, 
the arrangements to complete the provisions of the pre- 
sent treaty. Now, it might have been here asked, hov 
regulate ? How regulate in general Congress 1 — ^regu- 
late by votes? Sir, nobody asked such questions; sim- 
ply because it was to be a Congress of plenipotentiaries. 
The two exceptions which I have mentioned, are, that 
this Congress is to act as a council and to interpret trea- 
ties ; but there is nothing in either of these to be done 
which may not be done diplomatically. What is more 
common than diplomatic intercourse, to explain and to 
interpret treaties? Or what more Sequent than that sa- 
lion^ having a common object, interchange mutual 
counsels and advice, through the medium of their res- 
pective ministers ? To bring this matter^ sir, to the test, 
let me ask, when these ministers assemble at Panama, 
can they do anything but according to their instruc- 
tions ? Have they any organization, any power of action, 
or any rule of action common to them all ? No more, 
sir, than the respective ministers at the Congress of Vi« 
enna. Everything is settled by the use of the word 
Plenipotentiary. That proves the meeting to be diplo* 
matic, and nothing else. Who ever heard of a plempo- 
tentiary member of the Legislature ? — a plenipotentiary 
burgess of a city ?— or a plenipotentiary knight of the 
shire ? 

* We may dismiss all fears, sir, arising from the nature 
of this meeting. Our agents will go there, if they go at 
all, in the character of ministers, protected by the publig 
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law, negotiating only for ourselves, and not called on to 
violate any neutral duty of their own government. If it 
be so that this meeting has other powers, in consequence 
of other arrangements between other States, of which I 
see no proof, still, we are not party to these arrange- 
ments, nor can be in any way affected by them. As far 
as this government is concerned, nothing can be done 
but by negotiation, as in other cases. 

' It has been affirmed, that this measure, and the sen- 
timents expressed by the Executive relative to its objects, 
are an acknowledged departure from the neutral policy 
of the United States. Sir, I deny there is an acknowl- 
edged departure, or any departure at all, from the neu- 
tral policy of the country. What do we mean by our 
neutral policy ? Not, I suppose, a blind and stupid in- 
difference to whatever is passing around us ; not a total 
disregard to approaching events, or approaching evils, 
till they meet us full in the face. Nor do we mean, by 
our neutral policy, that we intend never to assert our 
rights by force. No, sir. We mean by our policy of 
neutrality, that the great objects of national pursuit with 
us are connected with peace. We covet no provinces ; 
we desire no conquests ; we entertain no ambitious, pro- 
jects of aggrandizement by war. This is our policy. 
But it does not follow, from this, that we rely less than 
other nations, on our own power to vindicate our own 
rights. We know that the last logic of kings is also our 
last logic ; that our own interests must be defended and 
maintained by our own arm ; and that peace or war may 
not always be of our own choosing. Our neutral policy, 
therefore, not only justifies but requires, our anxious at- 
tention to the political events which take place in the 
world, a skilful perception of their relation to our own 
concerns, and an early anticipation of their consequences, 
and firm and timely assertion of what we hold to be our 
own rights, and our own interests. Our neutrality is 
not a predetermined abstinence, either from remon- 
strances, or from force. Our neutral policy is a policy 
that protects neutrality, that defends neutrality, that takes 
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up arms, if need be, for neutrality. When it is said, 
therefore, that this measure departs from our neutrai pol- 
icy, either that policy, or the measure itself, is misun- 
derstood. It implies either that the object or the ten- 
dency of the measure is to involve us in the war of other 
States, which I think cannot be shown, or that the asser- 
tion of our own sentiments, on points affecting deeply 
our own interests, may place us in a hostile attitude with 
other States, and that, therefore, we depart from neu- 
trality ; whereas, the truth is, that the decisive assertion, 
and the firm support of these sentiments, may be most 
essential to the maintenance of neutrality. 

*■ An honorable member from Pennsylvania thinks this 
Congress will bring a dark day over the United States. 
Doubtless, sir, it is an interesting moment in our his- 
tory ; but I see no great proofs of thick coming dark- 
ness. But the object of the remark seemed to be to 
show that the President himself saw difficulties on all 
61%)?,' and, making a choice of evils, preferred rather to 
send ministers to this Congressj^-thasltorun the risk of 
exciting the hostility of the States byTefl 
In other words, the gentleman wished to prove that the 
President intended an alliance ; although such intention 
is expressly disclaimed. 

*• Much commentary has been bestowed on the letters 
of invitation from the ministers. I shall not go through 
with verbal criticisms on these letters. Their general 
import is plain enough. I shall not gather together 
small and minute quotations, taking a sentence here, a 
word there, and a syllable in a third place, dovetailing 
them Into the course of remark, till the printed discourse 
bristles with inverted commas, in evety line, like a har- 
vest-field. I look to the general tenor of the invitations, 
and I find that we are asked to take part only in such 
things as concern ourselves. I look still more carefully 
to the answers, and I see every proper caution, and pro- 
per guard. I look to the message, and I see that noth- 
ing is there contemplated, likely to involve us in other 
men's quarrels, or that may justly give offence to any 
foreign State. With this, I am satisfied.' 
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In AprU, 1828, a bill was before Congress for the 
relief of certain officers of the revolutionary war. In 
1780, the army was in a state of wretchedness, in want 
of food, clothes, and pay, and it seemed as if the cause 
was, after all the struggles and hardships, about to be 
abandoned for want of means to support an army. In 
this state of afiairs. Congress had resort to an act, giv- 
ing in the plenitude of a promise, half-pay for life to 
those officers who would engage to serve their country 
during the war. This body staked the faith of the na- 
tion for the redemption of the pledge. The brave suf- 
ferers accepted the offer, believing that the country 
would be able to pay them if the war was once feirly 
ended, and they were determined to end it as soon as 
possible. By this, new life and energy was restored 
to the army, and they went on with a high spirit, trust- 
ing to this feith of the nation, so solemnly pledged. 
In 1783, Congress made a commutation of this half- 
pay for life, reasoning upon what they thought the 
country was able to pay, rather than upon the terms of 
the solemn contract. A few agents spake and acted for 
the whole body of the officers ; but as a body the officers 
were never satisfied with the result, with this huckster- 
ing of the Government. Many fell into the measure, 
fearing that if this commutation was refused, nothing 
would ever be obtained. Some thought perhaps this 
was the best the country could do, and of course were 
silent. The old soldier who had made so many sacri- 
fices, was not disposed to quarrel now, about this act of 
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injustice, after he had been quiet so long. Some had 
a strong faith that when the treasury should be full, 
and the nation prosperous, all would come right. 
When the time of peace and prosperity did arrive, a 
law making provision for the (^cers and soldiers of 
the revolution, was recommended by the President of 
the United States, and passed by Congress. This did 
much good, and saved many £rom living upon the 
charity of friends, or from su&ring ; but the act was 
so narrowly construed, that none but those absolutely 
suffering for daily bread were considered within the 
pale of it. But few of the officers who had accepted 
of the commutation had ccHne within the act passed in 
1818, and they petitimed Congress for some settle* 
ment in equity and justice of their claims. Influential 
i^ents were chosen from the survivors of those officers 
who had accepted the oflfer of Congress in 1780, who 
repidred to Washington to represent the merits of their 
claims before a committee of Congress. They made 
their appearance; — the silver-haired veterans were 
seen pacing the lobbies of the capitol, waiting to catch 
a look from smne member who was supposed to be 
friendly, or to have some influence in the House or 
Senate, when the bill should be called up. One would 
have supposed that such a bill would have passed with 
acclamadon, but there were many difficulties in the 
way, that could hardly be imagmed. Those who said 
anything uipoa the subject, considered that these old 
soldiers had a good claim on the country, in equity ; 
10 
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but all equitable claims had not legal rights, much less 
remedies. A new generation had arisen since the 
revolutionary war, who thought it the most prudent 
way to consider all these matters as out-lawed. The 
whole subject was excellent on the page of history ; 
shone bright there, and made up no small part of our 
glory, but to pay for this was too bad 1 They acted 
virtually upon the maxim of the philosopher, who said, 
'It was well enough for dutiful children to raise a 
monument to their departed parents, but succeeding 
generations were romantic who should rebuild the pile 
when in a state of dilapidation.' The subject of hard- 
fighting ancestors was all-glorious, was excellent to 
paint a moral or adorn a tah, but to pay for all this 
after half a century, was something too near vulgar 
life ; to put their hands into the treasury and to take 
out gold for those old stones, was too bad ! It would 
take off no small portion of the del^ht they had felt in 
contemplating the subject, to do this ! 

Some of the members had constituents whose coun- 
try had come into existence, as a place of civilization, 
since all these things had happened, since these talked- 
of services had been performed ; and it could not be 
expected that they would look back far enough to trace 
their connexion with the services of these old soldiens. 
These men were brought reluctantly, if at all, to vote 
for such a bill. The impassioned appeal was to them, 
like lightning on the impassive ice. Their hearts were 
cold to the claim of the warriors who had fought half a 
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century ago. There were some noble exceptions to 
this remark among those whose constituents were not 
directly interested. These met objection after objec- 
tion, contended with their opponents without flinching, 
and put down sneer and sarcasm witli honest inten- 
tions and good feelings, and held on until victory was 
secured. These good men and true, felt heart-sick at 
times, to hear the old soldier reviled, or treated with 
disrespect. 

Mr. Webster, thinking the question a clear one, and 
believing that the bill would pass without any difficulty, 
and bebg much engaged in other matters of business, 
had not thought of making a speech on the subject, 
but looking around, and seeing the venerable agents of 
these venerable relicts of other days, — Ogden and 
Reed,— -officers who had fought without fear, and lived 
without reproach, except that of being made poor by 
devoting their lives and property to the cause of the 
revolution ; he could restrsun himself no longer ; but re- 
solved to come to the succour, to the joy of the old sol- 
diers. He condensed all the arguments in favor of the 
bill into a few favorable remarks, and struck down 
those raised against it at a blow. The argument was 
condensed, strong, and in fact irresbtible. No war- 
cry ever raised these veteran officers as did his speech, 
— they laughed, they wept, they were happy. If the bill 
had been rejected, and they ordered to the scaffold, it 
would have been of no consequence to them at that 
moment ; for they had lived to hear, after half a cen- 
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tury, tbemseives defended by one who frit their 
wrongs, and knew their rights ; one who spake of them 
without fee, favor, or reward, except that reward which 
arises from a consdousnesa of having dcnie one's duty» 
The tears of the veterans were infectious, the sympa- 
thy extended to the audience, reached the members of 
the Senate, — and the bill passed. The nation hailed 
it as one more act of reluctant justice, and augured 
from it that in time something further would be done 
to relieve those wlio ventured all far their country in 
her utmost need. 

This short speech affords so favorable a specimen of 
Mr. Webster's cond^ased and forcible style of argu- 
ment, that it is here presented to the reader entire. 

* It has not been ray purpose to take any part in the 
discussion of this bill. My opinions in regard to its 
general object, I hope are w^I known ; and I had in- 
tended to content myself with a steady and persevering 
vote in its favor. But, when the moment of final decis- 
ion has come, and the division is so Itfiely to be nearly 
equal, I feel it to be a duty to put not only my own vote^ 
but my own earnest wishes also, and my fervent en^ 
treaties to others, into the doubtful scale. 

« It must be admitted, sir, that the persons for whose 
benefit this bill is designed, are, in some respects, pe- 
culiarly unfortunate. They are compelled to meet not 
only objections to the principle, but, whichever way they 
turn themselves, embarrassing objections also to details. 
One friend hesitates at this provision, and another at 
that ; while those who are not friends at all, of course 
oppose everything, and propose nothing. When it was 
contemplated, heretofore, to give the petitioners an out* 
right sum, in satisfaction of their claim, then the argu« 
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meni was, imong other tfaiDgs, that the treasury could 
not bear so heavy a draught oa its means, at the present 
moment. 

< The plan is accordingly changed : an annuity is pro- 
po9<f|l, ; and then the objection changes also ; and it is 
nodS|ui(l, that this is but granting pensions^ and that the 
pension system has already been carried too far. I con- 
fess, sir, I felt wounded — deeply hurt — at the obsenra- 
tions of the gentleman from Georgia. '' So then,'* said 
he, " these modest and high-minded gentlemen take a 
pension at last !'' How is it possible, that a gentleman 
of his generosity of character, and general kindness of 
feeling, can indulge in such a tone of triumphant irony 
towards a few old, gray headed, poor, and broken war- 
riors of the revolution ! There is, I know, something 
repulsive and opprobrious in the name of pension. But, 
God forbid that I should taunt them with it! With 
grief, heart-full grief, do I behold the necessity which 
leads these veterans to accept the bounty of their coun- 
try, in a manner not the most agreeable to^their feelings. 
Worn out and decl'epit, represented before us. by those, 
their former brothers in arms, who totter aloqff our 
lobbies, or stand leaning on their crutches. I, forxi|Die, 
would most gladly support such a measure as should con? 
suit at once their services, their years, their necessities, 
and the delicacy of their sentiments. I would gladly 
give, with promptitude and grace, with gratitude and 
delicacy, that which merit has earned, and necessity 
demands. 

* Sir, what are the objections urged against this bill 1 
Let us look at them, and see if they be real ; let us 
weigh them, to know if they be solid. For, sir, we are 
not acUng on a slight matter. Nor is what we do likely 
to pass unobserved now, or to be forgotten hereafter. I 
regard the occasion as one full of interest and full of re- 
sponsibility. Those individuals, the little remnant of a 
gallant bimd, whose days of youth and manhood were 
spent for their country in the toils and dangers of the 
field, are now before us, poor and old, — intimating their 
10* 
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w»als with reluoUDt delieaey, and Mkiug mceorftom 
their comitry with dec<»ou8 solicitade. How we shall 
treat them, it behooves us well to consider, not only for 
their sake, but for our own sake, also, and for the sake 
of the honor of the eoantry. Whaterer we do,, will not 
be done in a corner* Our constituents will see it ; the 
people will see it ; the world will see it. 

* Let us candidly examine, then, the objections which 
have been raised to this bill ; with a disposition to yield 
to them, if from* necessity we must; but to overcome, 
them, if in fairness we can. 

* In the first place, it is said, (hat we ought not to pass 
the bill, because it will involve ns in a charge of un- 
known extent. We are reminded, that when the gene- 
ral pension law for revolutionary soldiers passed, an 
expense was incurred far beyond what had been con- 
teii^lated ; that the estimate of the number of surviving 
revolutionary soldiers^ proved altogether fallaoious ; and 
that, for aught we know, the same mistake may be com- 
mitted now. 

' Is this objection well-founded ? Let me say, in the 
first place, that if one measure, right in itself, has gone 
farther than it was intended to, be curried, for want of 
accurate provisions, and adequate guards, this may 
furnish a very good reason for supplying such guards 
and provisions in another measure, but can afford no 
ground at all. for rejecting such other measure, aho- 
gether, if it be in itself just and necessary. We should 
avail ourselves of our experience, it seems to me, to cor- 
rect what has been. found amiss ; and not to draw from 
it an undistinguishing resolution, to do nothing, merely 
because it has taught us, that, in something we have 
already done, we have acted with too iit^ care. In the 
next place, does the fact bear out this objection 1 Is 
there any difficulty in ascertaining the number of the 
officers who will be benefited, by this bill, and in esti- 
mating the expense, therefore, which it will create 1 I 
think there is none. The records in the department of 
war, and the treasnry, furnish each evidence as that 
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there is no danger of materkl tnifitake. The ^H^ence 
of the ehairman of the commklee has enabled him to 
lay the facts, connected with this part of the case, so 
follj and minutely before the Senate, that I think no 
one ean feel serioas doubt. Indeed, it is admitted by 
the adversaries of the bill, that this objection does not 
apply here with- the same force as in the former pension- 
law. It is admitted that there is a greater facility in 
this ease* than in that, in ascertaining the number and 
names of those w-ho will be entitled to receive that 
bounty. 

' This objection, then, is not founded in true princi- 
ple ; and if it were, it is not sustained by the facts. I 
think we ought not to yield to it, unless, (which I know 
is not the sentiment which pervades the Senate,) feeling 
that the measure ought not to pass, we still prefer not 
to place our opposition to it on a distinct and visible 
ground, but to veil it under vague and general objec- 
tions. 

* In the second place, it has been objected, that the 
operation of the bill will be unequal, because all officers 
of the same rank will receive equal benefit from it, al- 
though they entered the army at different times, and 
were of different ages. Sir, is not this that sort of ine- 
quaiity which must always exist in every general provis- 
ion ? Is it possible that any law can descend into such 
particulars ? Would there be any reason why it should 
do BOt if it could t The bill- is intended for those, who, 
being in^ the army in October, 1780, then received a- 
solemn promise of halfway for lifo, on condition that 
they would continue to serve through the war. Their 
ground of merit is, that whensover they had joined the 
army, being tbas solicited by their country to reHiam in 
it, they at once went for the whole ; they fastened their 
fortunes to the standards which they bore, and resolved 
to continue their military service till it should terminate 
either in their country's success or in their own deaths. 
TJbs is their merit and their ground of claim. HoW^ 
long they had been already in service, is immaterial and 
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unioiportuit. They were then in serviee ; the salvation 
of their country depended on their continuing in that 
service. Congress saw this imperative necessity, and 
earnestly solicited them to remain, and promised the 
compensation. They saw the necessity, also, and they 
yielded to it. 

*But, again, it is said that the present time is not 
auspicious. The bill, it is urged, should not pass now. 
The venerable ihember from North Carolina says, as I 
understood him, that he would be almosi as willing that 
the bill should pass at some other session, as be discussed 
at this. He speaks of the distresses of the country at 
the present moment, and of another bill, now in the 
Senate, having, as he thinks, the effect of laying new 
taxes upon the people. He is for postponement. But it 
appears to me, with entire respect for the honorable 
member, that this is one of the cases least of all fit f<M: 
postponement. It is not a measure, that, if omitted this 
year, may as well be done next. Before next year 
comes, those who need the relief may be beyond its 
reach. To postpone for another year, an annuity to% 
persons already so aged ; an annuity, founded on the • 
merit of services which were rendered hsdf a century 
ago ; to postpone, for another whole year, a bill for the ? 
relief (^ deserving men, — ^proposing not aggrandizement 
but support ; not emolument but bread ; is a mode of 
disposing of it, in which I cannot concur. 

* But it is argued, in the next place, that the bill ought 
not to pass, because those who have spoken in its favor 
have placed it on different grounds. They have not 
agreed, it is said, whether it is to be regarded as a mat- : 
ter of right, or matter of gratuity, or bounty. Is there 
weight in this objection ? If some think the grant ought 
to be made, as an exercise of judicious and well deserved 
bounty, does it weaken that ground that others think it 
founded in strict right, and that we cannot refuse it 
without manifest and palpable injustice ? Or, is it 
strange, that those who feel the legal justice of the elaim^ 
should address to those who do not feel it, consideraiionft. 
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of a different character» hut fit to have weight, and wMeh 
they hope may have weight ? Nothing is more plain and 
natural dian the course which this application has taken. 
The applicants, themselves, have placed it en the ground 
of equity and law. They advert to the resolve of 1780« 
to. the commutation of 1783^ and to the mode of fundf- 
ing the certificates. They stand on their contract. 
This is perfectly natural. On that basis they can wield 
the argument themselves. Of what is required by jus- 
tice and equity, they may reason even in their own case. 
But when the application is placed mtdifierent grounds ; 
when personal merit is to be urged, as the foundation of a 
just and economical bounty ; when services are to be men* 
tioned ; privations recounted ; pains enumerated ; and 
wounds and sears counted; the discussion necessarily 
devolves to other hands. In all that we have seen from 
these officers in the various papers presented by them, 
it cannot but be obvious to every one, how little is said 
of persomal merit, and how eKcluaively they omfinft 
themselves to what they think their rights under the 
contract. 

* I must confess, sir, that principles of equity, which 
appear to me as plain as the sun, are urged by the me* 
morialbts themselves with great caution, and much 
qualification. They advance their claim of right, with^ 
out extravagance or overstraining ;. and they submit it to 
the unimpassioned sense of justice of the Senate. 

^For myself^ I am firee to say, that if it. were a case 
between individual and individual^ I think the officers 
would he entitled to relief in a court of equity. I may 
be mistaken, but such is my <^inion. My reasons are, 
that I do not think they had a fair option, in regard, to 
the commutation of half-pay. I do not think it was 
fairly in their power to accept or reject that offer. The 
condition they were in, and the situation of the country, 
compelled them to submit to whatever was proposed. 
In the next place it seems to me too evident to be de« 
niedt that the five years' full pay was never really and 
fiilly made to them. A formal compliance with the 
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terms of the contract, not a real comi^ftiice, is at most 
all that was ever done. For these reasons, I think, in 
an individaal case, law and equity would reform the set- 
tlement. The conscience of chancery would deal with 
this case as with other cases of hard bargains ; of ad- 
vantages obtained by means of inequality of situation ; 
of acknowledged debts, compounded from necessity, or 
compromised without satisfaction. But, although such 
would be my views of this claim, as between man and 
man, I do not place my vote for this bill on that ground. 
I see the consequence of admitting the claim, on the 
foundation of strict right. I see, at once, that, on that 
ground, the heirs of the dead would claim, as well as the 
living ; and that other public creditors, as well as these 
holders of commutation certificates, would also have 
whereof to complain. I know it is altogether impossible 
to open the accounts of the revolution, and to think oS 
doing justice to everybody. Much of suffering there 
necessarily was, that can never be paid for ; much of 
loss that can never be repaired. I do not, therefore, for 
myself, rest my vote on grounds leading to any such 
consequences. I feel constrained lo say, that we cannot* 
do, and ought not to think of doing, everything in re^ 
gard to revolutionary debts, which might be strictly 
right, if the whole settlement were now to be gone over 
anew. The honorable member from New York [Mr. 
Van BureUy] has stated, what I think the true ground of 
the bill. I regard it as an act of discreet and careful 
bounty, drawn forth by meritorious services, and by per* 
sonal necessities. I cannot argue, in this case, with the 
technicality of my profession ; and because I do not feel 
able to allow the claim on the ground of mere right, 
I am not willing, for that reason, to nonsuit the pe- 
titioners, as not having made out their case. Suppose 
we admit, as I do, that on the ground of mere right, it 
would not be safe to allow it ; or, suppose that to be admit- 
ted for which others contend, that there is in the case 
no strict right upon which, under any circumstances, 
the claim could stand ; still, it does not follow that 
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there is no reasonaUe and proper foandation for it, or 
that it ought not to be granted. If it be not founded on 
strict right, it is not to be regarded as being, for that 
reason alone, an undeserved gratuity, pr the effusion of 
mere good will. If that which is granted be not always 
granted on the ground of absolute right, it does not fol- 
low that it is granted from merely an arbitrary preference, 
or capricious beneficence. In most cases of this sort, 
mixed considerations prevail, and ought to prevail. Some 
consideration is due to the claim of right; much to that of 
merit and service ; and more to that of person;^ necessity. 
If I knew that all the persons to be benefited by this bill 
w^e in circumstances of comfort and competency, I 
should not support it. But this I know to be otherwise. 
I cannot dwell with propriety, or . delicacy, on this part 
of the case ; but I feel its force, and I yield to it A 
single instance of affluence, or a few cases where want 
does not tread close on those who are themselves tread- 
ing close on the borders of the grave, does not affect the 
general propriety and necessity of the measure. I would 
not draw this reason for the bill into too much promi- 
nence. We all know it exists ; and we may, I think, 
safely act upon it, without so discussing it as to wound, 
in old, but sensitive, and still throbbing bosoms, feelings 
which education inspired, the habits of military life cher- 
ished, and a just self-respect is still desirous to entertain. 
I confess I meet this claim, not only with a desire to do 
something in favor of these officers, but to do it in a 
manner indicative not only of decorum but of deep re- 
specty-'—that respect which years, age, public service, 
IMLtriotism, and broken fortune, command to spring up 
in every manly breast. 

* It is, then, sir, a mixed claim, of &ith and public 
gratitude ; of justice and honorable bounty ; of merit 
and benevolence. It stands on the same foundation as 
that grant, which no one regrets, of which all are proud, 
made to the illustrious foreigner, who showed himself so 
early, and has proved himself so constantly, and zealously, 
a firiend to our country. 
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' But then, again, it is objected, that the militia have 
a claim upon us ; that they fought at the side of the 
regular soldiers, and ought to share in the country's re- 
membrance. It is known to be impossible, to carry the 
measure to such an extent as to embrace the militia ; 
and it is plain, too, that the cases are different. The 
bill, as I have already said, confines itself to those who 
served not occasionally, not temporarily, but permanently; 
who allowed themselves to be counted on as men who 
were to see the contest through, last as long as it might ; 
and who hare made the phrase of " listing during the 
war,'* a proverbial expression, signifying unalterable de- 
votion to our cause, through good fortune and ill ht^ 
tune, till it reaches its close. This is a plain distinc- 
tion ; and although perhaps I might wish to do more, I 
see good ground to stop here, for the present, if we must 
stop anywhere. The militia who fought at Concord, at 
Lexington, and at Bunker's Hill, have been alluded to, 
in the course of this debate, in terms of well-deserved 
praise. Be assured, sir, there could with difficulty be 
found a man, who drew his sword, or carried his mus- 
ket, at Concord, at Lexington, or Bunker's Hill, who 
would wish you to reject this bill. They might ask you 
to do more ; but never to refrain from doing this. Would 
to God they were assembled here, and had the fate of 
the bill in their own hands ! Would to God, the ques- 
tion of its passage was to be put to them ! They would 
affirm it, with a unity of acclamation that would rend the 
roof of the capitol. 

* I support the measure, then, Mr. President, because 
I think it a proper and judicious exercise of well-merited 
national bounty. I think, too, the genera] sentiment of 
my own constituents, and of the country, is in favor of 
it. I believe the member from North Carolina, himself, 
admitted, that an increasing desire, that something should 
be done for the revolutionary officers, manifested itself 
in the community. The bill will make no immediate or 
great draught on the treasury. It will not derange the 
finances. If I had supposed that the state of the treasury 
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would tore be^ urged dgamst the passage of ibis bill, I 
should not have voted ibr the Delaware break- water, b^ 
cause that might have been commeiieed next year ; nor 
for the whole of the sums which have been granted for 
IbrtifiGatieiis ; for their advancement, with a little more 
or little lete of rapidity, is not of the forst necessity. Bui 
the present case is urgent. What we do, should be done 
quickly. 

- ' Mr. President, sdlow me to repeat) that neither the 
subject, nor the occasion, is an ordinary one. Our own 
fellow^citizens do not so consider it ; the world will not 
so regard it. A few deserving soldiers are before us, 
who served their country faithfully through a seven years' 
war. That was a civil war. It was commenced on prin- 
ciple, and sustained by every sacrifice, on the great 
ground of civil liberty. They fought bravely, and bled 
Sreely. The. cause succeeded, and the country triumph- 
ed. But the condition of things did not allow that coun- 
try, sensible as it was to their services and merits, to do 
them the full justice which it desired. It could not en- 
tirely fulfill its engagements. The army was to be dis- 
banded ; but it was unpaid. It was to lay down its own 
power; but there was no government with adequate 
power to perform what had been promised to it. In this 
critical moment, what is its conduct ? Does it disgrace 
its high character 1 Is temptation able to seduce it 1 
Does it speak of righting itself? Does it undertake to 
redress its own wrongs, by its own sword ? Does it lose 
its patriotism in its deep sense of injury and injustice 1 
Does military ambition cause its integrity to swerve? 
Far, far, otherwise. 

'It had foithfuUy served and saved the country ; and 
to that country it now referred, with unhesitating confi- 
dence, its claim and its complaints. It laid down its 
arms with alacrity ; it mingled itself with the mass of 
the community ; and it waited till, in better times, and 
under a new government^ its services might be rewarded, 
and the promises made to it fulfilled. Sir, this exam^^ 
is worth more, far more, to the cause of civil liberty, 
II 
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than this biU will cost us. We can hardly reciur to it 
too oflen^ or dwell on it too much, for the honor of our 
country, and of its defenders. Allow me to say again* 
that meritorious service in civil war is worthy of peculiar 
consideration ; not only because there is, in such war» 
usually less power to restrain irregularities, but becauset 
also, they expose all prominent actors in them to differ- 
ent kinds of danger. It is rebellion, as well as war* 
Those who engage in it mus^ look not only to the dan- 
gers of the field, but to confiscation also and attainder, 
and ignominious death* With no efficient and settled 
government, either to sustain or to control them, and 
with every sort of danger before them, it is great merit 
to have conducted with fidelity to the country, under 
every discouragement on the one hand, and with uncon-r 
querable bravery towards the common enemy on the 
other. So, sir, the officers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tionary army did conduct. 

* I would not, and do not underrate the services or the 
sufferings of others. I know well, that in the revolu- 
tionary contest, all made sacrifices, and all endured suf- 
ferings ; as well those who paid for service, as those who 
performed it I know, that, in the records of all the 
little municipalities of New England, abundant proof 
exists of the zeal "with which the cause was espoused, 
and the sacrifices with which it was cheerfully maintained. 
I have often there read, with absolute astonishment, the 
taxes, the contributions, the heavy subscriptions, often 
provided for by disposing of the absolute necessaaries of 
life ; by which enlistments were procured, and food and 
clothing furnished. It would be, sir, to these same mu- 
nicipalities, to these same little patriotic councils of rev- 
olutionary times, that I should now k>ok, with most as- 
sured confidence, for a hearty support of what this bill 
proposes. There, the scale of revolutionary merit stands 
high. There are still those living, who speak of the 
19th of April, and the 17th of June, without thinking it 
necessary to add the year. These men, one and all, 
would rejoice to find that those who stood by the country 
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brave] j9 through the doubtful and periiouis struggle which 
conducted it to independence and glory, had not been 
forgotten in the decline and close of life. 

*The objects, then, sir, of the proposed bounty, are 
most worthy and deserving objects. The services which 
they rendered, were in the highest degree useful and 
important The country to which they rendered them, 
is great and prosperous. They have lived to see it glo- 
rious ; let them not live to see it unkind. For me, I 
can givejthem but my vote, and my prayers ; and I give 
them both with my whole heart.' 

In May, 1828, a tariff bill was brought before the 
Senate of the United States, and Mr. Webster found 
himself under the necessity of giving some reasons for 
the vote he was about to give on the occasion, as it 
might seem not to be in accordance with his vote on 
th^ tariff in 1824. At that time, Mr. Webster rep- 
resented a ccMnmeici^l district, and a large majority of 
his constituents were opposed to the restricti(Xis on 
trade which that bill contained. He urged every ar- 
gument in his power against it, but it was passed. At 
that period, he declared that if the bill did pass, there 
would be no alternative for New England, but to con- 
sider the course and policy of the Government as set- 
tled and fixed, and to act accordingly. The law did 
pass, and millions of dollars were invested in manufac- 
tures from necessity. The merchants came to this 
reluctantly, but when once engaged in manuiacturingi 
thb became as dear an interest as the mercantile, and 
they were as anxious to pix^ect it. He conceived that 
if the system must be pursued;^ and this seemed deter* 
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mided upon by a majority of rotes in Congress, he 
thought that those driven into it by the acts of 1816 
and 1824, should have some protection, such as they 
deemed necessary, particularly those who had gone 
into the manufacture of woollens, on which, as a new 
business, the strictest calculations could not be made. 
Mr. Webster weighed the subject thcMToughly, and took 
his course with its responsibility. It cannot be denied 
but that some of his former friends, who had still con- 
fined themselves entirely to commerce, were, for a 
season, disaffected towards him; not offended, but 
hurt ; not inimical, but cool. This was the most trying 
situation he had ever been placed in, for among the 
merchants opposed to the tariff, might be numbered 
some of his earliest and best friends. This, he regret- 
ted ; but being conscious of having done right, he kept 
on, without suffering himself to be disturbed at anything 
said upon the subject ; and he knew also his constitu- 
ents, that they were of that class of men who would 
correct their impressions, when all his reasons for voting 
as he did were frilly understood by them. In this ex- 
citement he returned to Boston : a sight of their favor- 
ite was enough to restore all things with this people ; 
and those who were delighted, and those who had 
complained, united, to give him a dinner, as a mark of 
their high estimation of his integrity and independence. 
This was, of course, accepted ; and he met them and 
gave them a speech explanatory of his ecmduct. They 
were satisfied, and his popularity remained undimin- 
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isbed. This dinner must have been peculiarly accept- 
able to Mr. Webster, as it was another proof that his 
constituents were intelligent and magnanimous; and 
governed, (if now and then touched by that caprice, 
so common in free communities,) by high and proper 
principles. Envy thought she had found a want of 
consistency in this statesman, and seized the circum- 
stances of the tariff to diminish his influence in the 
nation ; but this expression of confidence, connected 
with the treatment he has met with in Massachusetts 
ever since, answered and refuted those who had claro» 
ored, and vainly hoped to prostrate him every where, 
by showing that he had. become powerless in the house 
of his firiends. Such circumstances try men's depth, 
breadth and weight of character. Under such charges 
of inconsistency, a little man sinks, for he is generally 
so entirely * frightened from his propriety,* that, in the 
endeavor to exculpate himself, he falls into greater dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Webster stated the reasons for what he 
had done; a reason all had a right to ask, but he 
made no apologies, he had no palliation to offer. ^ -^ere 
were his acts; there were his speeches: judge jbr.^ 
yourselves, was the appeal, and to such a body it was 
all that was required. Mr. Hayne, in his speech on 
Mr. Foote's resolution, indirectly revived the charge ; 
hear Mr.' Webster's answer to that insinuation. 

* As well as I recollect the course of his remarks, the 

. honorable gentlemen next recurred to the subject of the 

tariff. He did not doubt the word must be of unpleas- 

. ant sound to me, and proceeded, with an effort, neither 
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new, nor attended with new sococfis, to inToive me and 
my votes in inconsistency and contradiction. I am hap- 
py the honorable gentleman has furnished me an oppor- 
tunity of a timely remark or two on that subject. I was 
glad he approached it, for it is a question I enter upoo 
without fear from any body. The strenuous toil of the 
gentleman has been to raise an inconsistency, between 
my dissent to the tariff in 1824, and my rote in 1828. 
It is labor lost. He pays undeserved compliment to my 
speech in 1824 ; but this is to raise me high, that my 
fall, as he would have it, in 1828, may be more signal. 
Sir, there was no fall at all. Between the ground I stood 
on in 1824, and that I took in 1828, there was not on\j 
no precipice, but no declivity. It was a change of posi- 
tion, to meet new circumstances, but on the same level. 
A plain tale explains the whole matter. In 1816, 1 had 
not acquiesced in the tariff, then supported by South 
Carolina. To some parts of it, especially, I felt and 
expressed great repugnance. I held the same opinions 
in 1821, at the meeting in Faneuil Hal), to which the 
gentleman has alluded. I said then, and say now, that, 
as an original question, the authority of Congress to ex- 
ercise the revenue power, with direct reference to the 
protection of manufactures, is a questionable authority, 
far more questionable, in my judgment, than the power 
of internal improvements. I must confess, sir, that, in 
one respect, some impression has been made on my 
opinions lately. Mr. Madison's publication has put the 
power in a very strong light. He has placed it, I must 
acknowledge, upon groundsofconstruction'and argument, 
which seem impregnable. But even if the power were 
doubtful, on the face of the constitution itself, it had been 
assumed and asserted in the first revenue law ever passed 
under that ^me constitution ; and, on this ground, as a 
matter settled by cotemporaneous practice, I had re- 
frained from expressing the opinion that the tariff laws 
transcended constitutional limits, as the gentleman sup- 
poses. What I did say at Faneuil Hall, as far as I now 
remember, was, that this was originally matter of doubts 
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ful constractioD. The gentieman hitaaeif, I suppote, 
thinks there is no doabi about it, and that the laws are 
plainly against the constitatton. Mr. Madison's letters, 
already referred to, contain, in my judgment, by far 
the most abJe exposition extant of this part of the eonsti- 
tation. He has satisfied roe, so far as the practice of the 
government had left it an open question. 

* With a great majority of the Kepresentatives of Mas- 
sachusetts, I voted against the tariff of 18$i4. My rea- 
sons were then given, and I will net now repeat them. 
fiat, notwithstanding onr dissent, the great States of New 
York, Pennsyfvania, Ohio, and Kentucky, went for the 
bill, in almost unbroken colomn, and it passed. Con- 
gress and the President sanctioned it, and it became the 
law of the land. What, then, were we to do 1 Our 
only option was, either to fall in with this settled course 
of public policy, and accommodate ourselves to it as well 
as we could, or to embrace the South Carcdina doctrine* 
and talk of nullifying the statute by State interference. 

* This last alternative did not suit our principles, and, 
of course, we adc^>ted the former. In 1827,- the subject 
came again before Congress, on a proposition favorable 
to wool and woollens. We looked upon the system of 
protection as being fixed and settled. The law of 1824 
remained. It had gone into full operation, and, in re- 
gard to some objects intended by it, perhaps most of 
them, had produced all its expected efiects« No man 
proposed to repeal it ; no man attempted to renew the 
general contest on its principle. But, owing to subse- 
quent and unforeseen occurrences, the benefit intended 
by it to wool and woollen fabrics had not been realized. 
Events, not known here when the law passed, had taken 
place, which defeated its object in that particular res- 
pect. A measure was accordingly brought forward to 
meet this precise- deficiency ; to remedy this particular 
defect. It was limited to wool and woollens* Was ever 
anything more reasonable ? If the policy of the tariflT 
laws had become established in principle, as the perma- 
nent policy of the government, should they not be re- 
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vised and amended, and made equal, like other laws, as 
exigencies should arise, or justice require? Because 
we had doubted about adopting the system, were we to 
refuse to cure its manifest defects, after it become adopt- 
ed, and when no one attempted its repeal ? And this, 
sir, is the inconsistency so much bruited. I had voted 
against the tariff of 18^-*-but it passed ; and in 1827 
and 1828, 1 voted to amend it, in a point essential to the 
interest of my constituents. Where is the inconsistency ? 
Could I do otherwise 1 Sir, does political consistency 
consist in always giving negative votes ? Does it require 
of a public man to refuse to concur in amending laws, 
because they passed against his consent ? Having voted 
against the tariff originally, does c^wsistency demand 
that I should do all in my power to maintain an unequal 
tariff, burdensome to my own constituents, in many res- 

r;cts, favorable in none 1 To consistency of that sort, 
lay no claim.-— And there is another sort to which I lay 
as little— and that is, a kind of consistency by which 
persons feel themselves as much bound to oppose a pro- 
position afler it has become a law of the land, as before, 
* The bill of 1827, limited, as I have said, to the sin- 
gle object in which the tariff of 1824 had manifestly 
failed in its effect, passed the House of Representatives, 
but was lost here. We had then the act of 1^S8. I 
need not recur to the history of a measure so recent. 
Its enemies spiced it with whatsoever they thought would 
render it distasteful ; its friends took it, drugged as it 
was. Vast amounts of property, many millions, had 
been invested in manufactures, under the inducements 
of the act of 1824. Events called loudly, as I thought, 
for further regulation to secure the degree of protection 
intended by that act. I was disposed to vote for such 
regulation, and desired nothing more ; but certainly was 
not to be bantered out of my purpose by a threatened 
augmentation of duty on molasses^ put into the bill for 
the avowed purpose of making it obnoxious. The vote 
may have been right or wrong, wise or unwise ; but it is 
little less than absurd to allege against it an inconsis- 
tency with opposition to the former law. 
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* Sir, as to the general subject of the tajriffy I have 
little DOW to saj. Another opportimitj may be present- 
ed. I remarked the other day, that this policy did not 
begin with us in New England ; and yet, sir. New En- 
gland is chai-gedy with rehemenee, as being favorable, 
or charged, with equal vehemence^ as being unfavorable 
to the tariff policy^ just as best suits the time, place, and 
occasion for making some charge against her. The 
credulity of the public has been put to its extreme capa- 
city of false impression, relative to her conduct, in this 
particular. Through all the South,, during the late con- 
test, it was New England policy, and a New Engkuid 
adnuBistratioD, that was afflicting the country with a 
tariff beyond all endurance ; while on the other side of 
the Alleghany, even the act of 1828 itself, the very sub- 
limated essence of oppression, according to southern 
opinions, was pronounced to be one of those blessings^ 
for which the West was indebted to the ''generous 
South." 

* With large investments in manufacturing establish- 
ments, and many and various interests connected with 
and dependent on them, it is not to be expected that 
New England, any more than other portions of the coun- 
try, will now consent to any measure, destructive or 
highly dangesousu The duty oi the government^ at the 
present moment, would seem to be to preserve^, not to 
destroy ,* to maintain the position which it has assumed ; 
and, for one, I shall feel it an indispensable obligation to 
hold it steady, as far as in my power, to that degree of 
protection which it has undertaken to bestow*^— No more 
of the tariff/ 

A slight, accidental circumstance in the life of Mr. 
Webster, will show how necessary it is for a statesmau 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the whole history of 
bis country to the greatest minuteness. In the summer 
of 1828, Mr. Webster visited the island of Ngjitucket^ 
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upon professional business, but was so mu<^ struck 
with the people and their place of residence, that he 
took pains to get all the bforniation about the place 
and inhabitants he could readily find. He examined 
the island, apparently only a mound of sand, to the 
amount of twenty-three or four thousand acres, without 
forests, or even a grove to be seen ; and only a few 
single trees which seemed to have been planted in 
doubt, and watched by care, without much faith in 
their growth. Yet, on this seemingly basren island, 
he ascertained that there were fifteen thousand sheep, 
three or four hundred cows, and one hundred and fifty 
horses, that wandered where they pleased firom one 
end to the other of this great pasture, summer and 
wmter, spring and fall, and all thrived on the scanty 
grass which sprang up above the sand. 

The inhabitants of this island he found a shrewd, 
intelligent people, amounting to nearly eight thousand 
souls, bearing all the strong marks of the primitive 
simplicity of their ancestors ; and unlike, in many 
respects, any other maritime people that history has 
made us aequamted with. The island was settled in 
1659 by emigrations fix)m the towns of Salisbury and 
Amesbury in the county of Essex, in Massachusetts. 
Many of those settlers who came to the island the 
second or third years after the proprietors (twenty- 
seven in number) had taken possession of the island ; 
and had fled fix)m those towns fi'om fear of the embsa* 
ries of Charles the Second, who pursued the fiiends and 
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adherents of Hugh Peters with unrelenting severity, 
many of whom had come to Salisbury for security, but 
thought it wiser to take a less noted place. The island 
had been the &yorite abode of a very large tribe of 
Indians, which had been carried off by a sweeping 
sickness that preceded the coming of the pilgrims* 
The English emigrants, unfortunately, in their hatred 
to a wilderness, felled the forest trees in order to extend 
their crops of Englbh grain and Indian com ; but this 
act of dearing all smoothly, in the course of half a 
century, destroyed the island £>r tillage ; for, in the 
long storms, the sand was blown across the island, and 
the arable soil was so deeply covered with those dancmg 
atoms, that agricultui^ pursuits were nearly abandoned, 
and the inhaUtants looked to the ocean for their sup- 
port. At the close of the seventeenth, or at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, these islanders 
began the whale fishery, which had been carried on at 
Cape Cod for some time before. This was done in 
boats of a shape that has given the name to a class 
of boats now nsed for despatch, called ^ whale boats.' 
The whales became scarce ak>ng the shore, and lai^er 
boats were built to pursue them both north and south. 
In the wars the English and their colonies had with 
France these islanders were exposed^ and their busi- 
ness interrupted by private^s ; in fact, they were often 
annoyed by the buccaneers in a previous age ; but, 
notwithstanding every difficulty, the war of our revolu- 
tion found them rich and flourishing. 
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At this time, 1775, they had reached the coast of 
Brazil, and were successfiil in taking whales there. 
In 1791, they doubled Cape Horn, and pursued the 
sperm-whale into the Pacific, near the equator, many- 
years with success. Within ten years past, finding 
their prey diminishing in numbers on their old cruising 
ground, and governed a little by that spirit of adven- 
ture, for which they not only acquired a reputation, 
but great wealth, pushed westward and circumnavigated 
the globe, m the ordinary course of their business. 
Mr. Webster was delighted with the government and 
economy of a whale-ship ; powers, duties, profits, 
honors, all properly apportioned, and yet admirably 
conjoined and brought to act With great energy and 
effect. If one of their whale-ships dge^upot bear the 
majesty of national strength and glory suround the globe, 
it shows to every nation m every sea, what intelligence, 
enterprise, industry and perseverance can effect. The 
people abroad and the people at home a; e one. No 
men sure more fond of ^ome than these voyagers ; they 
come back to their sterile sands as to an Eden, for there 
they left all they held dear to their hearts ; it is the 
sweet Argos fiom whence they sailed for th^ golden 
fleece ; and they obtained it without robbing any ol 
their fellow men. 

The people of Nantucket are intelligent, for these 
whale-ships for nearly half the time while on their 
voyage are, in truth, Lyceums, where mathematics 
and natural history and general knowledge are taught. 
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The Iog->books and journals of these whalers are well 
kept ; the hand-writing in these books is good, and the 
reckonings admhrably made, and eveiy one does some* 
thing towards making a minute history of the voyage. 

On the island of Nantucket, he met with a philoso- 
pher, mathematician, and an astronomer, in Walter 
Folger, worthy to be ranked among the great discov- 
erers in science. His ancestors, for a long line, on the 
island, have been distinguished for their knowledge of 
mathematics. Folger has inv^fited a telescope, second 
only to Herschell's in power. This visit took deep 
hold on the feelings of Mr. Webster ; it made a new 
item in his historical treasures. 

Not long after this tour to Nantucket, the people of 
that island petitioned Congress for a breakwater, or 
rather for an appropriation for a survey of the island 
and the waters washing it; which at length settled 
into an appropriation f<»r deepening the channel to the 
principal harbor of this island. For ages, all the large 
vessels had to unload wholly or principally before they 
could be brought to the wharves. This probably would 
not have been brought about, if the infoimation which 
Mr. Webster had obtained on his visit, had not in hb 
f<»rcible manner been omcentrated and given to the 
Senate. To them, it was as novel as an Arabian tale; 
and as they knew he never spoke without day and 
date, words and figures, for proof, it satisfied all ; the 
appropriation was voted for, and the work is going on 
with success. 

12 
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It is the duty of all statesmen to make themselves 
acquainted not only with the general interests of the 
community in which they live ; but also of the particu- 
lar mterests of each section of it, in order that they 
may assist when they should, and how they should. 
It happens not to a few of them, as Caius Marius 
alleged that it did to the Patrician generals of the 
Roman army: they first procured t^e command of 
armies, and then began to study the art of war. It 
has not been so with Mr. Webster ; he has studied not 
only every general interest and principle, but every 
minute relation and bearing of those interests in the 
nation ; and hence he has made himself a statesman 
worthy of the country; no lines, either of Mason, 
Dixon, or Boone, ever bounded his course of duties. 
He reasons for the coimtry, and watches for the inter- 
ests of each and all ; for the raftsmen of the Penobscot, 
or for the boatmen of the Mississippi ; for the merchant 
of the seaboard, or the manufacturer of the interior ; 
nor has he yet ever given to party those mental ener- 
^es, which were meant for mankind. He can say, 
with justice and truth, what Mirabeau said of himself; 
*I have been, I am, I will be to my grave, the man 
of public liberty, the man of the constitution,' which 
extends to all, deals equal &vor to all, protects all, and 
cannot be infringed without injuring all. 

The intelligent mechanics of Boston having formed 
an association, called the Boston Mechanics^ Institmian^ 
applied to Mr. Webster to ^ve them a lecture at the 
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opening of the course in November, 1828. It might 
bethought by some statesmen, and perhaps by some 
scientific men, that Mr. Webster's course of education 
had not prepared him for such a task ; but it must be 
remembered, that he is a lawyer of more than twenty 
years standing at the bar, and all this time has been in 
extensive practice in the highest courts of the country, 
in which not only constitutional questions are discussed, 
but mercantile transactions, and questions requiring 
broad views of almost every subject; and none requir- 
ing more information than some of those important 
trials upon patent rights. The lawyer, to do his duty 
to his client, must be acquainted with the principles of 
the mechanic arts, and sometimes also with the most 
minute details of them. Mr. Webster has been ei^aged 
in many of these patent causes, and to do his duty has 
made himself master of the laws of motion and the 
properties of matter far more accurately than any gen- 
eral reading would have done, for he has had often to 
consult with the inventor, perhaps enter the workshop 
and see every operation performed, in order to be able 
to explsun these things to courts and juries who pass 
upon them. Mr. Webster was pleased to find such an 
institution springuig up in his own city, and was willing 
to lend his aid for its success. These institutions, he 
was well aware, refine the taste and strengthen the 
intellectual powers of each member of the firatemity. 
They are stimulants to exertion, for each one is unwill- 
ing to be thought inferior to his neighbor, and he stu- 
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dies to be his equals, at least, and wisely thinks the 
ambition harmless, if he strive for the mastery in intel- 
lectual pursuits. Mind brought in amicable collision 
with mind produces scintOlations of thought that do not 
expire as they are struck out, but increase to a perma- 
nent light. In most intellects there are seeds of true 
taste, and frequently of creative or imitative genius. 
Warmed by honest emulati(Hi and spurred on by gener- 
ous rivalry, the yoUnger portions of such associations 
make great exertions to obtain knowledge, and when 
encouraged by their seniors are ready to commimicate 
it. Already in some other parts of oar country, me- 
chanic associations have grown into mechanic institutes, 
in which lectures are given on various branches of the 
arts and sciences. When a practical artist becomes 
scientific^ he will soon find language to convey his 
thoughts, if he finds it difficult at first to get words to 
suit him. When these institutes are once established 
they seldom retrograde ; there is an honest pride in such 
bodies, that will not sufi^r them to fall off in their exer- 
tions. He who feels the pride of being an instruoter, will 
always be an indefatigable student himself. Youthfiil 
aspirants for the lecturer's chair occasionally will come 
forward in order to distingui3h themselves. By this, the 
arts will be benefited, and information difiused among 
those who are not artists. If eloquence of a hi^ order 
is not to be obtained in a lecture room, good plain 
speaking may be, and this is more valuable. Readi<» 
ness and fluency follow clearness of perception, and 
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that order and method necessary in conveying our 
thoughts on the laws of motion and power. The time, 
we trust, is not far distant when we shall see the young 
citizen pass from the workshop to the lecture-room as 
a matter of course in his education ; and when the art 
and mystery of a trade will be taught him with the 
principles on which it is founded. It will not be ques- 
tioned, that, if such institutes were generally formed, 
their influence would be generally felt in a moral point 
of view. Many hours that are now spent by the 
young mechanic in light amusements, by way of pre- 
paring himself for arduous labors, would be devoted to 
science, or to letters, so necessarily connected with it. 
Thus time would be saved ; money would be saved ; 
and sometimes, perhaps, reputation would be saved ; and 
most certainly, moral and intellectual weight would be 
gained ; and weight of character is not gained in a day ; 
it is made up by the honest occupation of many years 
m youth and manhood, and can be preserved only by 
the sound exercise of the understanding. This lecture 
should be preserved as a model for compositions of this 
kind ; not that many would reach the same standard, 
but the imitation would be well. The model should 
be far above what we expect to reach. The language 
is just such as it should be on such a subject, and the 
style of the composition precisely what Bacon would 
have used had he lived to have been, with his great 
genius, imbued with modem taste. There is no in- 
sinuating introduction, no appeal to the candor of his 
12* 
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hearers, and all that unmeaning parade of courtesy ; but 
after a sentence or two^ he enters directly into his sub- 
ject^ arid brings forward his topics without ceremony* 
He discusses motion as applied to change of place, to 
animal life, the earth, the ocean, the air, to all the 
physical objects which surround us, and b the exhaust- 
less foimtain fiom whence philosophy is drawn. He 
proceeds to the grand distinction of man, his intellectual 
powers, arid shows that his formation was fitted to his 
mind, for if he had not that wonderful instrument the 
hand, he could not avail himself of his gifts ; and that 
the brute creation^ if raised to the equality of reasoning 
man, could do but little without such an instrument to 
assist th«n. He adverted to the ancients, and com- 
pared their knowledge with that of modem times. The 
descriptive history and effects of the mechanical powers 
and arts were his next topic, and in this he was most 
happy. The usefiil subject, architecture, came also 
under his consideration, and he pursued it in all its 
forms ; but leaving all other parts of this fine lecture, 
we extract that which relates to the mechanical arts. 

' In the useful and practical arts, many inventions and 
contrivances, to the production of which the degree of 
ancient knowledge would appear to us to have been 
adequate, and which seem quite obvious, are yet of late 
origin. The application of water, for example, to turn 
a mill, is a thing not known to have been accomplished 
at all in Qreece, and is not supposed to have been 
attempted at Rome, till in or near the age of Augustus. 
The production of the same effect by wind, is a still later 
invention. It dates only in the seventh century of our 
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era. The propulsion of the saw, by any other power 
than that of the arm, if treated as a novelty in £ngland, 
so late as in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
Bishop of Ely, Ambassador from the dueen of England 
to the Pope, says, '' he saw, at Lyons, a saw-mill driven 
with an upright wheel, and the water that makes it go is 
gathered into a narrow trough, which delivereth the 
same water to the wheels. This wheel hath a piece of 
timber put to the axletree end, like the handle of a brock ^ 
(a hand organ,) and fastened to the end of the saw, which 
being turned with the force of water, hoisteth up and 
down the saw, that it continually eateth in, and the 
handle of the same is kept in a rigall of wood, from 
severing. Also the timber lieth, as it were upcm a ladder^ 
which is brought by little and little to the saw by another 
vice." From this description of the primitive power-saw, 
it would seem that it was probably fast only at one end, 
and that the brock and rigall performed the part of the 
arm, in the common use of the hand-saw. 

' It must always have been a very considerable object 
for men to possess, or obtain, the power of raising water, 
otherwise than by mere manual labor. Yet nothing like 
the common suction-pump has been found among rude 
nations. It has arrived at its present state only by slow 
and doubtful steps of improvement ; and, indeed, in that 
present state, however obvious and unattractive, it is 
something of an abstruse and refined invention. It was 
unknown in China, until Europeans visited the ''Celestial 
Empire ;" and is still unknown in other parts of Asia, 
beyond the pale of European settlements, or the reach of 
European communication. The Greeks and Romans 
are supposed to have been ignorant of it, in the early 
times of their history ; and it is usually said to have 
come from Alexandria, where physical science was much 
cultivated by the Greek school, under the patronage of 
the Ptolemies. 

* These few and scattered historical notices, gentle- 
men, of important inventions, have been introduced only 
for the purpose of suggesting that there is much which 
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is both curious and instructive in the history of mechan- 
ics ; and that many things which to us, in our state of 
knowledge, seem so obvious as that we should think they 
would at once force themselves on men's adoption, have, 
nevertheless, been accomplished slowly and by painftil 
efibrts. 

* But if the history of the progress of the mechanical 
arts be interesting, still more so, doubtless, would be the 
exhibition of their present state, and a full display of the 
extent to which they are now carried. This field is 
much too wide even to be entered, on this occasion. 
The briefest outline even, would exceed its limits ; and 
the whole subject will regularly fall to hands much more 
able to sustain it The slightest glance, however, must 
convince us that mechanical power and mechanical skill, 
as they are now exhibited in Europe and America, mark 
an epoch in human history, worthy of all admiration. 
Machinery is made to perform what has formerly been 
the toil of human hands, to an extent that astonishes the 
most sanguine, with a degree of power to which no 
number of human arms is equal, and with such precision 
and exactness as almost to suggest the notion of reason 
and intelligence in the machines themselves. Every 
natural agent is put unrelentingly to the task. The 
winds work, the waters work, the elasticity of metals 
work : gravity is solicited into a thousand new forms of 
action : levers are multiplied upon levers : wheels re* 
volve on the peripheries of other wheels ; the saw and 
the plane are tortured into an accommodation to new 
uses, and, last of all, with inimitable power, and << with 
whirlwind sound/' comes the potent agency of steam. 
In comparison with the past, what centuries of improve 
ment has this single agent comprised, in the shoit com- 
pass of fifty years ! Everywhere practicable, everywhere 
efficient, it has an arm a thousand times stronger than 
that of Hercules, and to which human ingenuity is ca- 
pable of fitting a thousand times as many hands as 
belonged to Briareus. Steam is found, in triumphant 
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operatioDi on the seas ; and under the influence of its 
strong propulsion, the gallant shipi 

<< A^nst the wind, against the tide 
Still ateaduMf with an upright keel." 

It is on the rivers, and the boatman may repose on his 
oars ; it is in highways, and begins to exert itself along 
the courses of land conTeyance ; it is at the bottom of 
mines, a thousand feet below the earth's surface ; it is 
in tin mill, and in the workshops of the trades. It rows, 
it pumps, it excavates, it carries, it draws, it lifts, it ham* 
mers, it spins, it weaves, it prints. It seems to say to 
men, at least to the class of artisans, *' Leave off your 
manual labor, give over your bodily toil ; bestow but 
your skill and reason to the directing of my power, and 
I will bear the toil, — ^with no muscle to grow weary, no 
nerve to relax, no breast to feel faintness." What fur- 
ther improvements may still be made in the use of this 
astonishing power, it is impossible to know, and it were 
vain to conjecture. What we do know, is, that it has 
most essentially altered the face of affairs, and that no 
visible limit yet appears beyond which its progress is 
seen to be impossible. If its jpower were now to be an* 
nihilated, if we were to miss it on the water and in the 
mills, it would seem as if we were going back to rude 
ages. 

* This society then, gentlemen, is instituted for ^he 
purpose of further and further applying science to the 
arts, at a time when there is much of science to be ap^ 
plied. Philosophy and the Mathematics have attained 
to high degrees, and still stretch their wings, like the 
eagle. Chymistry, at the same time, acting in another 
direction, has made equally important discoveries, ca-* 
pable of a direct application to the purposes of life. 
Here again, within so short a period as the lives of some 
of us, almost all that is known has been learned. And 
while there is this aggregate of science, already vast, 
but still rapidly increasing, offering itself to the inge« 
nuity of mechanical contrivance, there 19 a correspond^ 
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lag demand for every work and invention of art, — prcP 
duced by the wants of a rich, an enterprising and an 
elegant age. Associations like this, therefore, have ma- 
terials to work upon, ends to work for, and encourage- 
ment to work/ 

On his return from Washington in the spring at 
1829, Mr. Webster had the misfortune to lose his 
brother, the Hon. Elzekiel Webster, a Counsellor at 
Law in the State of New Hampshire. His death was 
sudden and remarkable ; he fell and expired while in 
the midst of an argument at the bar, without a sigh or 
a struggle. No event could have been more unex- 
pected by the public, for he was one of those models 
for a picture of health and strength, that Salvator Rosa 
would have drawn in his moimtain scenery, if he had 
wished to exhibit a commander able to bear the fa- 
tigues and duties of council and of wai*. He was 
lamented by his professional brethren, and sincerely 
mourned by the conmiunity at large, 

Ezekiel Webster was two or three years older than 
his brother Daniel, but did not graduate until three 
years after him, in 1804. In college, he was the first 
in his class ; his intellect was of a very high order ; its 
capacity was general, for he was able to comprehend 
the abstruse and difficult, and at the same time to enjoy 
the tasteful and the elegant. He was distinguished for 
classical literature. His knowledge of Greek, particu- 
larly, was beyond that of his contemporaries in college ; 
and this is almost an unqualified proof of taste, when 
^he study is pursued from a real fondness for the Ian- 
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guage, and not merely for the pride of learning, or for 
the rewards of superiority. 

His knowledge of English literature was deep and 
extensive, for he had not skimmed over books as a 
matter of amusement, but he looked into them as a 
man of mind, who intends to draw lessons finom all he 
reads. Few men among our scholars knew so much 
of the English poets as he did, and he valued them 
as he should have done, as philosophers and painters 
of human nature, from whom much knowledge may be 
obtained to illustrate and adorn what duller minds have 
put into maxims and rules. 

He made himself master of the law as a science, 
and become well acquainted with its practice in his 
native State. He went up to first principles with the 
ease and directness of a great mind, and separated at 
once that which was casual and local, firom that which 
is permanent and founded on the basis of moral justice 
and the nature of man. There seemed no effi)rt in 
anythmg he did ; all was natural and easy, as if mtui- 
tive. There was nothing about him of that little bust-^ 
ling smartness so often seen in ordinary persons, striving 
to perform something to attract the attention of the little 
world around them. 

His general information was not only extensive, but 
laid up in excellent order, ready for use. He was 
steadily engaged in the duties of his profession, but 
never seemed hurried or conftised in his busmess. He 
took all calmly and quietly. He did nothing for pa* 
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rade or show, or mere eiB^t, nor did he speak to the 
audience while addressing the court and jury. His 
life was passed in habits of industry and perseverance ; 
and his accumulations of wealth and knowledge were 
regular and rapid. From the commencement of his 
life as a reasoning being, responsible for his own actions 
to the close of it, he preserved the most perfect con- 
sistency of character; no paroxysms of passion, no 
eccentricities of genius were ever found in him. His 
equanimity was only equalled by his firmness of pur- 
pose. In this he was most conspicuous ; he thought 
leisurely and cautiously, and having made up his mind, 
he was steadfast and immovable. Having no hasty or 
premature thoughts, he seldom had occasion to change 
iis opinions, and was, therefore, firee fix)m those mor- 
tifying repentances, so common to superior mmds of 
warmer temperament. By honesty of purpose and 
soundness of judgment he kept a just balance in weigh- 
ing all matters before him. All this firmness and equa- 
nimity, and other virtues, seemed constitutional, and 
not made up by those exertions so necessary to most 
firail beings, who intend to support a character for 
steady habits. He was blessed with a firame that felt 
few or no infirmities, such as weaken the nerves and 
bring down the mighty in intellect to those degrading 
superstitions that stain the brightness of genius and 
destroy the high hopes of immortal beings, and make 
them slaves to darkness and absurdity. He sufered 
no moral or mental weakness in his whole path of 
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duty, kf his consdtutiQii, until widiin a short thne of 
fais death, exhibited a sound mind in a sound body, 
and neither appeared essentially injured or decayed, to 
the hour of his exit from this world. 

He never sou^t public honors, nor literary or 
political distinctions, and therefore had none of those 
throes and agonies so common to vaulting amlntion; 
not that he declined all public trusts, when he was 
conscious that he could do any good to his fellow-men. 
He was several years a member of one or other branch 
of the Legislature of New Hampshire, and served as a 
trustee of Dartmouth College. He was at different 
times put up for a member of Congress, but it was at 
periods when his friends thought that his name would 
do some good to his political party, as the members of 
Congress in New Hampshire are chosen by a general 
ticket ; but when they were decidedly in power, he 
would seldom or never consent to be a candidate. 
This was much to be regretted, for he was admirably 
calculated for public life by his extensive knowledge 
and incorruptible integrity. He would have been a 
first-rate speaker on the floor of Congress. His elo- 
quence was impressive and commanding. There was 
in his delivery a slight defect in the labial sounds — in 
the fiuniliar use of his voice, which was rather pleasant 
to the listener than otherwise, for it was a proof of a 
natural manner ; but warmed by his subject, a more 
rich, foil, and sonorous voice was seldom heard in any 
pubUc body ; not that his tones were delicate or meU 
13 
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lifluouis, l^ut fiiU of xa^osty mi jfxma^9ni, free fipm 
wcroffme, tiixudity, or hesiution. His gestures were 
gniceM, but not in the slightest degree st;udied ; Us 
language was rich, gentlemanly^ flel^^ but not pain- 
fully .obosen ; he not only had w;oprds £>r all occasions, 
but the very words he should have used. 

As a wrjjtier he excelled m judgxnent and taste: 
there was a classical elegance in his familiar writings ] 
and his higher compositions were marked with that 
lucid order and clearQess of thought and purity of ex- 
pression, which distinguished the Augustan age. His 
sentences were not grappled together by hooks of steel, 
but cpnnected by golden hinges, that made a harmo- 
nious whole. His library was rich in works of merit, 
ancient and modern. The history of literature and 
science was ^ familiar to him as that of his native 
State, aiKid he had the means of turning to it with much 
great^^ facility. 

Ijle was an instance in point that a man may be a 
good lawyi^r, and yet devote some of hjs time to class- 
ical pursuits. 

Ezekiel Webster was one of those great men, rarie 
]|^stanc€;$ ip the world, who had thrown away ambition ; 
and who preferred to be learned and happy in his course 
of life, rather than to court the gale and spread his sails, 
tp be wafted along on popular opinion. He sought 
not popularity, but he had it; that popularity whidk 
foJhw$y not that which is mn afi^r. He watched the 
signs of the times, and was as good a diviner m politics 
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as any one ; but whatever the presages were, he looked 
at' coming events unmoved> k^vmg thehr results to 
Heaven. 

For severd of the last years of his life, he vras cur- 
tailing his business in order to devote some portion of 
the prime of hisr manhood to litettury and scientific pur- 
suits, so congenid to his heart ; but in this he was 
disappointed, for yet while in the fulness of his strength 
he was caHed to leave the worldi for whose benefit he 
was fcnmed. The ways of Providence are right, how- 
ever hidden the laws are fix>m us. It is to be regretted 
that one so able should have written so little as he has ; 
probably he was wsddng for those hours of leisure, in 
which he was contemplating to form bis plan of some 
literary TVtork. The writer of these remarks, — ^his class- 
mate and his firiend,— once suggested to him the history 
of his liattve State as a subject for his pen, and the 
thought did not seem unpleasant to him. In the boy-> 
ish da3rs of the writer, he undertook to translate Ana-: 
creon, and carried his productions daily for the correc- 
thns of his fiiend, whose mature mind gave the trans- 
lation all the finish it possessed. 

No one he ever knew had a more admirable spirit 
of criticism than Ezekiel Webster, united with that 
generous indulgence which only great minds feel and 
practice. A few months before he died, some sym- 
toms of a disease of the heart were perceptible, but 
not alartnkig to his friends, but he knew the uncertainty 
of human life, and without any special command set his 
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kou$e in order , and made preparation for his long joor* 
ney. There is a beauty in that cahn^ deep, alent, re*- 
ligious feeling, that none but great and pure minds can 
ever know. After having put all his worldly affiurs 
into a most perfect train fcr settlement at his dead), 
and wishing his friends to be free from all doubts 
upcm his reli^ous impressions and belief, he sat down 
and wrote his sentiments on this momentous subject, 
which were found on his table after his dead). This 
was his last composition. How true it is, d)at the en- 
jojrment of health, the accumulating of wealth, d)e pur- 
suits of science and the love of letters, and the world's 
applause, sanctioned by the good man's bentson, are 
not sufficient for an immortal mind. All these things are, 
in a great measure, connected with fellow mortals, and 
are finite in their influences upon the mind, while reli- 
gion is a connexion with infinity, — ^with Deity, — it enters 
into eternity, leaves time and sense to earth, and by 
the bright inspirations of faith takes the sting from 
Death, and from the grave its victory. A great mind 
accustomed to ' long converse with the mvisiUe woild/ 
and seeing, day after day, his fiiends Ming around 
him, breathes, as each descends to the tomb, 

* How dreaiy is this gvUpk ! how dark*— how void — 
The trackless shores, tiiat never were repassed I 
Dread separation ! on the deptii untry'd^ 

Hope falters, and the soul recoils aghast I — 

* Wide round the spacious heav'ns I cast my e jea ; 
And shall these stars glow with immortal fire ! 
Still riiine Hie lifeless doxies of Hie skies ! 

And could thy bright, 3iy living soul expire 1-— 
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< Far be tike thought ! The pleamues meet mtbliaie, 
The glow of friendship, and the virtuous tear, 
The soaring wisdi that scorns the bounds of time, 
ChiU'd in the v«le of death, b\A languish hexe,' 

The adoption of the Constitution of the United States 
was ahnost a miracle of itself. It was effeeted by the 
perseverance of the first intelligence of the land The 
patriots who reasoned as well as felt^ found all thdbr 
labors would be lost^ if something towards concentrating 
the energies and giving a uniformity to commercial 
regulations were not effected. TRie whole matter was 
a compromise, and but few were entirely satisfied. 
There can be no doubt, but that a portion of the com- 
munity thought the constitution was too feeble to last 
long, they supposed that its tendency would be towards 
democracy, and that afiier a while difficulties would 
arise, such as it would be impossible to overcome. 
Some believed that it would, firom year to year, grow 
more aristocratic, and therefore watched every thing, 
exdted by fear that all would be lost in the power of 
the few. Between hopes and fears the machine went 
on, to the wonder and satisfaction of almost every one. 
The instrument was likened to the Amphictyonic league, 
and considered as if there were somethmg sacred about 
it. Others ssdd, that it was modelled on the principles 
of the United Provinces ; and there was some truth in 
that. The firamers of the old Confederation, no doubt, 
had that compact in view when the States, by their 
delegates, first assembled at Philadelphia; and there 
were not a few who wished to find a resemblance in 
13* 
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our government to that of the Swiss cantons* l^hat* 
ever each one thought, certam it is, that there were 
some points of it differently ccHistrued bj sagacaous 
men in di&rent parts of the country ; but alt seemed 
to wish to give it a fair experiment. The power of the 
judiciary was viewed with jealousy by the South and 
many other parts of the country* Many portions of 
our fellow-citizens reposed so much confidence in the 
judiciary, that they thought all was safe while that 
branch of the government was unassailed. The Supreme 
Court had maintained a dignified course, not courting 
cases in which constitutional questions were involved, 
but meeting them manfully when they were directly 
brought before them. The East considered the embargo 
an unconstitutional act, inasmuch as it annihilated, 
instead of regulating commerce. This questi(»i was 
fireely discussed in the le^atures of some of the Nevt. 
England States ; but whatever might, be their opinions 
on the subject, it was thought to be most constitutional 
to bring the matter before the Supreme Judicial Court. 
This was done, and its constitutionality supported. 
The people of New Ei^and acquiesced. In 1816, a 
tariff was laid by southern votes. There was no ob- 
jection made to the constitutionality of the law. In 
18^, the Middle and Western States got up another 
tariff bill, to a greater part of which the East was op- 
posed, and it was not earned by their votes* In 18S6, 
this bill was amended by the Middle States, aided by 
New England, who had so &x changed their business^ 
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as to wish for that which they had been (qpposed to a 
short time before. The course Mr. Webster took in 
this change has been previously mentioned. The 
South were enraged at tins act, and saw ten thousand 
evils in it, that have not been realized and never will 
be. In this excitoment intemperate resdutions were 
prcxnulgated at several meetings in South Carolina; 
and members of Ccmgress in both houses fix>m that 
State, as well as from some other States, took every 
opportunity to vent their indigoation in debate, whether 
the subject would strictly warrant it or not. 

On the d9th of December, 1829, a resolution was 
introduced into the Senate by Mr. Foote, respecting 
the sale of public lands. The resolution was in the 
following words : — 

^ Besohedy That the Committee cm Public Lands 
be instructod to inquire and report the quantity of public 
lands remaining unsold within each State and Territory ; 
and whether it be expedient to limit, for a ^certain 
period, the sales of the public lands to such lands ooij 
as have been heretofore o&red for sale, and are now 
subject to entry at the minimum price. And, also, 
whether the office of Surveyor-General, and some of 
the land offices may not be abolished without detriment 
to the public interest ; or whether it be expedient to 
adopt measures to hasten the sales and extend more 
rapidly the surveys of the public lands.' 

On the 18th of January, Mr. Benton, of Missouri, 
addressed the Senate upon the subject, and lock a wide 
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latitude m debate. On the I9th, Mr. Hayae pro- 
ceeded m the debate, and adopted all the strange doc- 
trines whjoh Mt. Benton bad avowed. He trareBed 
vnMy out of the true couise of the debate, to6nd fituk 
with men and measures of fenner times, and particu- 
kuiy of the course pursued by the East on many occa- 
sions. On the 2^h, Mr. Webster took the floor in 
rejdy. He had intended to take no part in the debate, 
ht he could not have imagmed that it would have 
taken such a range ; but he feh that he was bound to 
go out, though unarmed, when his views, bis whcde 
course of political conduct, and that portion of the 
country wUch gave him birth, were all so ruddy treated. 
The eflfect of this day's speech was powerfiil. He met 
and answered Mr. Ha3me's attack upon the policy d[ 
the United States towards the purchasers of Western 
lands, which Mr. Hayne seemed to think was hard, 
rigorous and unfeelmg* Mr. Webster proved that it 
was not only just, but precisely what it ought to have 
been, to build up the West solidly and prosperously. 
He dwelt upon the arduous duties of the Government, 
to plant these territories and defend them against tiie 
most powerfid tribes of Indians known on the con^oent. 
To prove the vast amount of the expenses of these 
firomiers, be pointed to the exerticxis and the sufferings 
.of Harman and St. Clair ; and for the wisdom of the 
policy, to the growdi, the magic growth, crfOhio. To 
make it plab, he ran over the history of this growth, 
and vangdd the claims of those w[hQ ibught the battles of 
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the ]!eFdutioii to the lands in order to pay than hr 
their services. 

Mr. Webster denied that the tariff belonged to the 
East. New England was not the author of it. He 
contended that she had ever been kind and generous 
to the West, that her policy was liberal to the South 
and West. He challenged a recurrence to all h» 
votes in those times, in which she was supposed to be 
most unfnendlj to the Western States, for the conect^ 
ness oiher conduct. 

Mr. Benton replied to this speech, and Mr. Hayne 
followed with no little excitement. He refused to 
postpone the subject, and wished for an opportunity to 
return the fire he had received. Mr. Webster's friends 
asked for him some delay, as they knew his engage- 
ments in the Supreme Court at that time ; he, how- 
ever, wished the discussion to proceed. Mr. Hayne 
then made a speech of great length, in which he ^or 
larged his former accusations, and enforced anew his 
own doctrines. Mr. Webster followed. 

In this speech, on the 26th ot January, he tiumed 
upon Mr. Hayne and threw back his sarcasms with 
great dignity and eSeot. The North was aUy vindi- 
cated, by the best of all possible methods, by appeal- 
ing directly to the history cf past ages, and bringing up 
her deeds from the ccHnmencement of the Government ; 
or, rather, before the Constitution was formed down to 
the present day. All was clear as sunshine. The 
ctouds were swept away, if there were those who were 
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bewildered hy assertibii^ or for a mdment darkened hy 
erroneous statements made with the solemnity of troth. 
Mn Webster deMded riie^ Northerir and Eas^Ni States 
in their coarse of coaduet towards tibe Westy partica* 
laity as that bad been a- second tim^ the burthen of 
Mr. Hayrie's philippio. 

Mr. Webster went through the charges against flie 
Bast, the Federalists, and all the sins of omisskxi and 
cbimmssdon dleged tfgainst them, with fearless appeals 
to the journals of the House and Senate, to every page 
of infohnafion, within doors and without ; but without 
any natvow s|nrit or sec^tional pArtiahties. H0 paid 
that homage to the Sltistrious men of Soudi Caiolina, 
t^t a great mind aliA^ys ieei» for departed genius and 
worth, wherever boni, or in whatever age dieir virtues 
were stamped. He i^ent fei^ber, and expressed Us 
pride in e^lmg ^ the Laurenses, the Rudedges, the 
Pinckneys, the Sumpteils, the Mmnoiis, Americans, 
all-^whose &me is no more to be hemmed in by State 
lines, than their talents and patriotism were eapable of 
being circumscribed within the same narrow fimits.' 
His description of their patriotic couise,-"— c€ their 
deeds, — as united with the East, in the great revtdu- 
tionary c6nflict, ^ when they went shoulder to shoul- 
der,' through the perils of the hour ; and when they 
together rallied aroraid the father of his country, ' and 
fett h» own great arm lean on them for support,' was 
foil of life and truth. The orator turned to Massachu- 
setts, but instantly hfi her alone in her ghry. All 
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this vf^fi noble ; it pfa0F«4 4i@ mitt^? th.e 3tai(esmeo^ 
and the able defender of all tboae who looked to him 
for a just and fair i:epre9eivtaUon of them and their hi$-' 
tory ; who looked to him, 9lso^ as an advocate wUh th^ 
li^rid for their xdaims to pure repvUican piindpie? 
and patriotic exertions. ' He would not suffer hi$ 
friends to be cbarged with fauks, wijthout daring their 
accusers to the proof; nor slandered without repelling 
the &lsehood3 with an honest zeal for their fame. 
Ag^s may pass away befi>re such another opportunity 
will be given for such anoAer defence. 

It was not tbb part of the oration, eloquent as it 
was, abounding in almost every species of the divine 
art, that made the most valuable portion of it ; it was 
not the keen irony, the lucid explanation, the spirited 
retoi5t, the proud defence, the irresistible answer, that 
this gi^eat production contained, that shall Uve the 
longest among his feilpw men. It is the full, fair and 
noble conmientary on the Constitution, that is to run 
Cinward a3 long as that Cdw^titulion #iall 1^ ; and to 
survive it, if it s^iould crumble to the dust, that will 
exist fcMrever, and be a standard for fiitjure ages. This 
isras n^ a cpqamenliary made by a theorist in bis closet, 
who had no practical knowledge on the subject ; no, 
it was an exai^unation made by a statesman^ on the 
floor of the Senate, heffjm stat^wien, m the beiaring of 
the country; where the slightest error in fact would 
have been cqrrected PR the spot. What s^ges had 
saidi sfbat polkieians ha4 suggei^d, and prftctical men 
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had effected, all came bursting fitxn his memoiy in a 
flood of light, and iUumined all around him. He de- 
lved the doctrine that this Constitution was a compact 
between the Thirteen States, which was binding on 
them only as States, and on other States which might 
be admitted into the Union ; but contended that it was 
fix>m the people, made by them, in their name, in their 
natural capacity ; and that, as far as the States partic- 
ularly interfered in the formation of the instrument, was 
only a method of getting the voices of the people. 
The acts, done under this Constitution were not to re- 
ceive their constructions bom the opinions of any State, 
but were to be tested, if disputed, by tribunals provided 
lor in the Constitution itself. He stated the doctrine 
as held by the gentleman from South Carolina : 

'I understand the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina to maintain, that it is a right of the State Legis- 
latures to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, this 
Government transcends its constitutional limits, and to 
arrest the operation of its laws. 

' I understand him to maintain this right, as a right 
existing under the Constitution, not as a right to over* 
throw it, on the ground of extreme necessity, such as 
would justify violent revolution. 

* I understand him to maintain an authority, on the 
part of the States, thus to interfere, for the purpose of 
correcting the exercise of power by the General Govern- 
ment, of checking it, and of compelling it to conform to 
their opinion of the extent of its powers. 

' I understand him to maintain, that the ultimate power 
of judging of the constitutional extent of its own author- 
ity, is not lodged exclusively in the General Government, 
Mr any branch of it ; but that, on the contrary, the States 
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ttity iawittlly decide for themselves, and each State for 
itself, whether, in a given case, the act of the General 
Government transcends its power. 

* I understand him to insist, that if the exigency of the 
case, in the opinion of any State Government require it, 
such State Government may, by its own sovereign au« 
thority, annul an act of the General Government, which 
It deems plainly and palpably unconstitutional.' 

These heads were examined singly, as they were 
stated^ and their fallacy exposed, and the sophistry that 
supported them put down, by the strong hand of truth 
and the power of reason. He showed the impractica- 
bility of carrying into effect the gentleman's mode of 
testing the constitutionality of an act of Congress ; that 
the very attempt would be treason, however sincere 
and patriotic the intention. These speeches of Mr. 
Hayne and Mr. Webster flew on ten thousand wings 
to every part of the Union ; and the explanations and 
elucidations of all and every part of the Constitution, 
as pven by Mr. Webster, were hailed by a great pro- 
portion of the freemen of the United States as foil, 
sound, just, and satisfactory. The people, as a body 
of men, on abstract questions, are clear headed ; they 
cannot be gulled or dazzled by any one, — ^with a noble 
obstinacy they will judge for themselves. On a great 
constitutional question, they never stop to ask to whac 
party the expounder belongs, or from what section of the 
country he came ; these are matters of after thought. 
They avow their concordance of sentiment and opin- 
ion first, and then inquire from whence came the man. 
14 
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iThis speech was not only foiind lii the coluihhs of the 
periodical journals, but assumed a niore permanent 
shape, and was purchased as a stock^book. It was 
again read by young and old, and listened to by learned 
and unlearned, — ^by women and children, — ^and discus- 
sed in every circle. It was impossible to do justice to 
the speech by extracts taken here and there, as is 
usual ; one might as well give the breadth and height 
of the tower whose top reached towards the heavens, 
by examining a Babylonish brick, as to give an idea of 
the whole of this great argument by exhibiting a shred 
or two of it. This tower of intellectual strength is re- 
served for a different fiite from that erected on the 
plains of Shinar ; for instead of confusing the minds 
and confounding the language of men, it has brought 
all the jarring tongues and different interpretations to 
one voice and one construction upon the Constitution 
of our country. Although we have forborne to make 
extracts, for fear of injuring the force of the argument, 
presented to the public, — ^which seems a sort of gal- 
vanic battery, in which by removing a single piece ' 
you may weaken the force of the whole, — ^y et we may- 
take the closing paragraph, which makes a chaste and 
beautifiil ornament for the pillar on which he has rested 
an item of his fame, to show something of his taste as 
well as of his powers of reasoning. 

* But, sir, what is this danger, and what th<e grounds 
of it? Let it be remembered^ that the Constitution of the 
United States is not unalterable. It is to continue in its 
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present fprm no longer than the people who established 
it shall choose to continue it. If they shall become con- 
vinced that they have made an injudicious or inexpedient 
partition and distribution of power, between the State 
Governments and the General Government, they can alter 
that distribution at will. 

* If anything be found in the national Constitution, 
either by original provision, or subsequent interpreta- 
tion, which ought not to be in it, the people know how 
to gejt rid of it. If any construction be established, un- 
acceptable to them, so as to become, practically, a part of 
the Constitution, they will amend it, at their own sov- 
ereign ipleasure, but while the people choose to maintain 
it as it is,— while they are satisfied with it, and refuse to 
change it, — who has given, or who can give, to the State 
Legislatures, a right to alter it, either by interference, 
construction or otherwise 1 Gentlemen do not seem to 
recollect that the people have any power to do anything 
for themselves ; they imagine there is no safety for them, 
any longer than they are under the close guardianship of 
the State Legislatures. Sir, the people have not trusted 
their safety, in regard to the general Constitution, to 
these hands. They have required other security, and 
taken other bonds. They have chosen to trust them- 
selves, first, to the plain words of the instrument, and to 
such construction as the Government itself, in doubtful 
cases, should put on its own powers, under their oaths of 
office, and subject to their responsibility to them ; just as 
the people of a State trust their own State Governments 
with a similar power. Secondly, they have reposed their . 
trust in the efficacy of frequent elections, and in their 
own power to remove their own servants and agents, 
whenever they see cause. Thirdly, they have reposed 
trust in the judicial power, which, in order that it might be 
trust-worthy, they have made as respectable, as disinter- 
ested, and as independent as was practicable. Fourthly, 
they have seen fit to rely, in case of necessity, or high 
expediency, on their known and admitted power, to alter 
or amend the Constitution, peaceably, and quietly, when- 
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tvei Experience shtll point out defects of imperfections. 
And, filially, the people of the United States hate, at no 
time, in no way, directly or indirectly, authorised any 
State Legislature to construe or interpret their high in- 
strument of Government ; much less to interfere, by their 
own poweri to arrest its course aiid operation. 

' If, sir, the people, in these respects, had done other- 
wise than they have don^, their Constitution could neither 
have been preserved, nor would it have been worth pre- 
serving. And, if its plain provisions shall now be disre- 
garded, &nd these new doctrines interpolated in it, it will 
become as feeble and helpless a being, as its enemies, 
whether early or more recent, could possibly desire. It 
will exist in every State, but as a poor dependent on 
State permission. It must borrow leave to be ; and will 
be, no longer than State pleasure, or State discretion, 
sees fit to grant the indulgence, and to prolong its poor 
existence. 

'But, sir, although there afe fears, there are hopes also. 
The people have preserved this, their own chosen Con- 
stitution, for forty years, and have seen their happiness, 
prosperity, and renown, grow with its growth, and 
strengthen with its strength. They are now, generally, 
strongly attached to it. Overthrown by direct assault, it 
cannot be ; evaded, undermined, nullified, it will not 
be, if we, and those who shall succeed us here, as agents 
and representatives of the people, shall conscientioasly 
and vigilantly discharge the two great branches of our 
public trust, — faithfully to preserve, and wisely to admin- 
ister it. 

* Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my 
dissent to the doctrines which have been advanced and 
maintained. I am conscious of having detained you and 
the Senate much too long. I was drawn into the debate, 
with no previous deliberation such as is suited to the dis- 
cussion of so grave and important a subject. But it is a 
subject of which my heart is full, and I have not been 
willing to suppress the utterance of its spontaneous sen- 
timents. I cannot, even now, persuade myself to telm* 
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qoisli it, wi^houit expressing once more, my deep convic- 
tion, that, since it respects nothing less than the union 
of the States, it is of most vital and essential importance 
to the public happiness. I profess, sir, in my career, 
hitherto, to have kept steadily in view the prosperity and 
honor of the whole country, and the preservation of our 
Federal Union. It is to that union we owe our safety at 
home, and our consideration and dignity abroad. It is 
to that union that we are chiefly indebted for whatever 
makes us most proud of our country. That union we 
reached only by the discipline of our virtues in the se- 
vere school of adversity. It had its origin in the neces- 
sities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and 
ruined credit. Under its benign influences, these great 
interests immediately awoke, as from the dead, and 
sprang forth with newness of life. Every year of its du- 
ration has teemejd with fresh proofs of its utility and its , 
blessings ; and, although our territory has stretched out 
wider and wider, and our population spread farther and 
farther, they have not outrun its protection or its benefits. 
It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, social, 
and personal happiness. I have not allowed myself, sir, 
to look beyond the union, to see what might lie hidden 
in the dark recess behind. I have not coolly weighed 
the chances of preserving liberty when the bonds that 
unite us together shall be broken asunder. I have not 
accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of dis- 
union, to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom 
the depth of the abyss below ; nor could I regard him as 
a safe counsellor in the affairs of this Government, whose 
thoughts should be mainly bent on considering, not how 
the Union should be best preserved, but how tolerable 
might be the condition of the people when it shall be 
broken up and destroyed. While the Union lasts, we 
have high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out be- 
fore us, for us and our children. Beyond that I seek not 
to penetrate the veil. Qod grant that, in my day, at 
least, that curtain may not rise. God grant, that on ivy 

14* 
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vision never may be opened what lies behind* Wh^n 
my eyes shall be turned to behold, §ot the last time, Che 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union ; on 
States dissevered, discordant, belligerent ; on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood ! — Let their last feeble and lingering glance, rather 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known 
and honored throughout the earth, still fhll high ad- 
vanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star 
obscured — bearing for its motto, no such miserable in- 
terrogatory, as What is aU this worth ? Nor those other 
words of delusion and folly, Liberty Jirst, and Union 
afterwards — ^but everywhere, spread all over in charac- 
ters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they 
' float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to 
every true American heart — ^Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable !' 

It has fallen to the lot of Mr. Webster to have been 
called upon to express his opinion upon all the great 
questions which have been agitated in the community 
since he has been upon the stage. He has been too 
cautious to obtrude a premature opinion on any sub- 
ject, but when his mind has been made up and when 
properly called upon, he has always expressed himself 
directly, without any of that double meaning so com- 
mon with political aspirants. On the great question 
of the power given to Congress by the Constitution to 
make mternal improvements he has in many of his 
speeches been explicit, but at the same time added, 
that it was a power that should be most discreetly 
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used. The opposition to this doctrine is diminishing) 
upon the conviction of its usefulness in extending the 
beneficial effects of the General Government, particu- 
larly on the seaboard and frontiers. 

Though it is not directly in hb pathway as a lawyer^ 
he has been called upon to give his opinion upon the 
subject of the abolishment of imprisonment for debt. 
There has been no little bitterness of feeling upon this 
question. The most zealous advocates for the aboli* 
tion, thinking to get all they asked for at once, would 
not consent to proceed by degrees to the accomplish- 
ment of their wishes, as they should have done. They 
were for knocking off all the shackles at once and be 
free as air. In this, they showed more spirit than 
prudence, or knowledge of human nature. The sup- 
porters of the iron system took advantage of the im- 
perative tone of their opponents, and by alarming the 
timid and the doubtful suU kept the majority in New 
England on their side, — and sometimes, — a most mis- 
erable policy, — secured the bolts and bars of the prison 
more closely; for break they must, — ^the decree of 
common sense and sound policy has gone forth and 
will be obeyed, however hard the struggle and despe- 
rate the fight. 

The progress of liberal opinion has been gradual 
even in New England, and many who were at first op- 
posed to the abolishment of imprisonment are now 
fiiendly to it, having exammed the subject more tho- 
roughly. The liberal views of several of the first men 
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of TSew England on this s^^eQt, ^^pxe^ xflapy years 
ago, ought ;ipt now %o b^e forgotten. Thomas H. Per- 
kins, a most opulent merchsmt iand a higji minded 
gentleman in Boston, ten or t\yelve years p^t, took 
le^d in attempting to ameliorate or repeal tlie laws 
on imprisonmnent for debt in Massachusetts ; and 
more than twenty years ago a refined and polished 
scholar, and an honorable nierchant, Penjajnin Pick- 
man of Salem, avowed the strange doctnne, for that 
day, that theire should be no imprisonment for the 
honest debtor. His exalted moral purity and weight 
of intellectual character, must have had some influence 
even then, but he has lived to see his principles gsun 
ground ; and in many 3tates obtain ultimate success. 

Sonie years sn;iice, a benevolent society was formed 
in Boston, which, among other matters, took up the 
subject of imprisonment for ^ebt. They began in the 
right way to ensure ultimjate success, and that was to 
accumulate all the necessary facts to enlighten the 
people. The investigation astonished themselves, for 
this examination clearly proved that imprisonment in- 
stead of being a .mean of coercing the collection of 
debts was only disguised vengeance on the part of the 
creditor in nine cases out of ten. These details they 
spi;ead before the public, and it must be confessed that 
i3m has done more than arguments, in furtherance of 
their benevolent vie,ws. Not resting here, they wished 
to fortify theinselves by the deliberate opink)n of meUi 
who do and ought to ^ve direction in no small degree 
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to public opinion^ and they directed letters to several 
gentlemen of distinction in Massachusetts, requesting 
opinions upon certain propositions, which taken to* 
gether involved all the principles discussed in relation 
to imprisonment for debt. Judge Jackson, Mr. E. Ev- 
erett, Mr. Webster, returned answers to the managers, 
and although there is no probability that there was any 
concert among them, yet the spirit of their answers was 
the same. 

The public are much indebted to this society, foe 
they have not only measured and guaged the miseries 
caused by oppressive laws and injurious practices, 
but they have taken the best method of bringing about 
reform. The &cts stated by the great philanthropist, 
Howard, collected in his tour of humanity, were a thou- 
sand times more valuable than his charities, which were 
numerous and well bestowed. The disclosures that he 
published, set the humane to thinking on and examin- 
ing the subject of the state of prisons ; he brought the 
abuses of power home to every one by words and 
figures. TTiere can be no fear but that a moral people 
will act right when they know the whole matter ; but 
it is difBcult to get at the truth, when there are so 
many interested, as they think, to keep the truth out 
of sight ; but the truth which has been so IcMig con- 
cealed is now bursting upon us. We have been in- 
fluenced by exaggerated or fictitious fears, while we 
were closing our eyes against real ones in our very 
neighborhood. How many have wept over the 
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wretched prispper of State in the bastile ? Th^ story of 
t^^e tpm in thie iron m^ h^ heeo told, until we were 
almpst ajuffpc^ed with tjie pressure of the weight of the 
macbioe upon our throats. We hare followed the 
condemned one over the Bridge of Sighs, and shrieked 
in our reveries as w.e sa^ him enjter the prison, never 
more to return. These instances of cruelty are shock- 
ing to the feeUngs of a iree and humane people, they 
bum with indignation at such oppression, and are ready 
for a crusade against $uph enormities. Why sleeps 
the yenge^ce of God wb^n such cruel spenes are 
l^nacjted? 19 th^ir excl^atiop. This is natufid, tbb is 
honest ; it is honorable tp human nature ; but i;t would 
be Wjell for us to spare pur^elve? till these writhings of 
sensibility £>r the basdljs aio^d the dudgeons 0^ Yenice, 
These prisons were not qrpwded ; for yeais they had 
no inmates, — and seldom was there a State victim in 
France or ip Venice ; but in our land of freedom, hun- 
dreds and tens of hundreds have been jammed into 
county jails, for paltry debts which they were unable 
to pay ; and even kept there by the power of s<»ne 
petty, heartless tyrant, until their spirits were broken, 
and their health and morals destroyed, and no one 
aniong us laid it to heart. 

Liet spendthrift folly be chastised by the law ; let 
fraud be punished as severely as you will ; but in the 
name of justice set free, after due examination, the 
honest debtor, who has struggled to pay all he could, 
and deplores that he can do no more. There is hope 
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for tbe itched, for humanity hisis penetrated the 
dairkest bells of thie prison-house^ and taken ah inven- 
tbry of all the miseries there to be known ; and this is 
not all, strong voices, tvhich ihust and will be heard^ 
are calling aloud to the people from every quarter, to 
wrench the bolts^ to burst the bars, and to demoUsh 
the dark pie, where honest poverty is confined with 
cut-throat villany, and reserve the duiigeon alone for 
the felon. 

We iftre hai)py in pausing a mbilient in our progress, 
from one public monument to another in the life of Mr, 
Webster, to notice this suliject, so deeply affecting the 
community. 

To such men as have given their opinion freely upon 

the questions which were proposed by this society, we 

wbold skyy as the father of ifhankind did to the celestial 

niessenger, who had freely answered many inquiries of 

high import^ 

* Thou to mankind 
Be good and friendly still, and oft return 1' 

Letter addressed to Rev» Louis Dwigla, Secretary of the 
Prison Discipline Society ^ on the Subject of Imprison- 
ment for Debt. 

Washington, May 2, 1830. 

' Sir,-— I have received your letter of the 19th of April, 
asking my opinion upon several questions, all relative to 
the subject of imprisonment fdr debt. I am quSte willing 
to eiipress my general dpinions oh that mterestmg buI^ 
jeet, althoiUjgh they are not so matured as to be entitled 
to influence other men's jndginents. The existing 
}Mtj I think, call loudly for revision and amendment. 
Your first fomn^uestions lo^ to know what I think of 
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impriBonment for small sams. I am decidedly against 
it ; I would carry the exemption to debts of thirty or forty 
dollars, at least. Individual instances of evil or hardship 
mighty I am aware, follow from such a change; but I 
am persuaded the general result would be favorable, in a 
high degree, to industry, sobriety, and good morals, as 
well as to personal liberty. 

* You ask, in the next place, what I think of impris- 
onment for debt in any case where there is no evidence 
of fraud. Certainly I am of opinion that there should 
foe no imprisonment for debt, where it appears that no 
fraud has been practised, or intended, either in contract- 
ing the debt, or in omitting to pay it But then, it seems 
to me, that, when a man does not fulfil a lawful promise, 
he ought to show his inability, and to show also that his 
own conduct has been fair and honest. He ought not to 
be allowed merely to say he cannot pay, and then to call 
on the creditor to prove that his inability is pretended or 
fraudulent. He ought to show why he does not and 
cannot fulfil his contract, and to give reasonable evidence 
that he has not acted fraudulently ; and, this being done, 
his person ought to be held no longer. In the first place, 
the creditor is entitled to the oath of his debtor, and, in 
the next place, to satisfactory explanation of any suspi- 
cious circumstances. 

' There are two sorts of fraud, either of which, when 
proved, ought to prevent a liberation of the person, viz. : 
fraud in contracting the debt, and fraud in concealing, 
or making way with, the means of payment. And the 
usual provisions of the bankrupt act ought to be added, 
that no one should be discharged, who is proved to have 
lost money in any species of gaming ; and I should in- 
clude, in this class, aU adotnturers in lotteries. Having 
tendered his own oath, and made just explanation of any 
circumstances of suspicion, if there be such, and not 
having lost money by gaming, the debtor ought to be <ya- 
charged at once ; which answers another of your ques- 
tions ; for the detention of thirty days, before the oath 
can be taken, appears to me wholly useless. 
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* You are pleased to ask whether, in my jadgment. 
Christians can, with a good conscience, imprison either 
other Christians or infidels 1 He would be very little of a 
Christiani I think, who should make a difference, in 
«ach a case, and he willing to use a degree of severity 
towards Jew or Greek, which he would not use towards 
one of his own faith. Whether conscientious men can 
imprison anybody for debt, whom they do not believe 
dishonest or fraudulent, is a question which every man, 
while the law allows such imprisonment, must decide for 
himself! In answer to your inquiry, whether I have 
found it necessary to use such coercion, in regard to 
debts of my own, I have to say, that I never imprisoned 
any man for my own debt, under any circumstances ; 
nor have I, in five and twenty years' professional practice, 
ever recommended it to others, except in 'cases where 
there was manifest proof, or violent and unexplained 
suspicion, of intentional fraud, 

'Imprisonment for debt, my dear sir, as it is now 
practised, is, in my judgment, a great evil,* and, it 
seems to me, an effectual remedy for the larger part of 
the evil is obvious. Nineteen twentieths of the whole 
of it would be relieved, in my opinion, if imprisonment 
fm small debts were to be abolished. That object I be- 
^ lieve to be attainable ; and to its attainment, I think, 
^ i'r.e main attention of those who take an interest in the 
snbjert should be directed. Small credits are often 

given, on the confidence of being able to collect the debt 
y the terrors of the jail ; great ones, seldom or never. 
' Three simple provisions would accomplish all, in my 
opinion, that may be considered as absolutely required to 
a just state of the law, respecting imprisonment for debt 
in Massachusetts. 

* 1. That no imprisonment should be allowed, when 
the debts, exclusive of costs, did not amount to $30. 

* 2. That there should be no necessity of imprisonment 
for thirty days, as preliminary to taking the poor debtor's 
•ath ; nor any longer detention than such as is necessary 
to give parties notice, and time to prepare for examina- 

16 
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tkm ; ttnd lliat « oonveni^t miiiiber of magntn^M, in 
every eooaty, should, tar the purpoee of ednnBist^ing 
the oaths, be appointed by the go/vemmeni ; and that 
such magistrates should be clothed with such farther 
powers as might be thooght e3cpedieat, in order to enable 
^em to make a thorough inTestigation of the faimeffs or 
fraud of the debtor's conduct. 

*3. That in cases where the d^tor had been di»- 
^harged, if the creditor would make oath to newly di»- 
covered evidence, proving original fraud, or, to his be- 
lief, that the debtor had subsequently received property, 
and concealed or withheld the same IVora his creditors, 
it should be competent to such creditor to have investi- 
gation of such charge, and, if made out, to have execu* 
tion against the person, and if not made out, that the 
creditor should pay the cost of the proceeding. 

' Other provisions might doubtless be useful ; hot if 
these three alone could be obtained, they would, in a 
great measure, clear the jails of debtors, and give general 
satis&ction, I have no doubt, to creditors* 

* I ought to add, that the imprisonment of females in 
the common jails, for mere debt, is a barbarism which 
ought not to be tolerated. Instances of such imprison- 
ment, though rare, do yet sometimes occur, under cir- 
cnmstances that shock every humane mmd. In this res- 
pect, the law ought, in my judgment, to be altogether 
reformed.' 

In an earlier part of this memoir, we noticed some 
few of the ferensic speeches of Mr. Webster, but a very 
small number of them only could be named or noticed 
with critical remarks, even if this work were extended 
to half a dozen volumes, and we had the notes from 
which they might be taken ; for he has now been twenty- 
six years at the bar, and in full practice in higher and 
in inferior courts also a portion of the time, and in that 
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period he has argued more than a thousand causes of 
importance, besides an immense number of those wMch 
are necessarily forgotten with the common business of 
the day. Many of those, both of the greater and the 
lesser kind are lost, irrevocably lost, but their eflbcts 
(HI couft and jury will be loag remembered. Some of 
them, no doubt, made when there were, no restraints 
upon him, and when in the hours of health and spirits, 
had as much power and more brilliancy than his effi>rts 
made in high places with reporters at his elbow. The 
world has been &vored but with few volumes of for- 
ensic eloquence, in comparison with the number of 
speeches preserved firom the debates of deliberative 
bodies. One reason for this scarcity has been, that 
these productions do not always convey the honest 
dictates of the speaker's understanding, and of course 
satisfied with whatever bgenuity he may have exhibit- 
ed at the time, or with the praise he may have re- 
ceived, he is not desirous that his argument should be 
preserved ; and when he, and his friends are satisfied 
that his logic is sound and his argument felicitous, it is 
difficult to preserve an extemporaneous speech, unless 
there be some strong inducement for the speaker to sit 
down and write it out from his notes, and it would be 
almost impossible for one in full practice to do this 
often. The late Judge Parsons who for more than 
thirty years held the first rank at the bar of Massachu- 
setts, and with it the reputation of being among the 
greatest geniuses and profoundest scholars of the world, 
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has not left, as far as id now dis6loi»ed, a page of any 
argument he ever made before court or jury, and the 
evidences of his greatness rest on his judicial opnions 
as a Chief Justice, an office which he only held aboot 
seven years previous to his death. Parsons lived ra a 
time when the great elements which are incorporated 
with our national Constitution were coming into fonii 
and substance, and he was one of the most powerfiil 
agents in giving it the noble stamp it has borne ever 
since. Yet nothing is to be found of this great man's 
forensic eloquence on paper ; it lives only in the mem- 
ories of those who loved him, and were so fortunate as 
to have heard him at the bar. Of the foreni^c eloquence 
of Dexter only a few shreds of speeches remain. Of all 
their predecessors of mighty name and long life in New 
England, you might as well ask the sea to give up its 
dead, as to inquire for what they said on the most vital 
occasions. Oblivion has devoured them all, and hsffdiy 
has their plunge into the abyss of the great destroyer 
been remembered. Not ten of Mr. Webster^s speeches 
at the bar, have, even in this more careful age, been 
saved, unless he has preserved them himself, which is 
not in the least probable, as those who perform the 
most have the least time to record their doings. The 
few which have been saved, have in general, had some 
bearings upon State rights, or were connected with some 
popular excitement. Three or four of them we have 
mentioned, and to which may be added, the speeches 
in the case of Gibbons against Ogden, and Qgdeu 
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agidmt SMinders. These have been spread over the 
oountry by the public journals, and their points and 
bearing are so well known that it is not necessary to 
^e an analysis of them. 

One £3ren5ic exertion which was made by Mr. Web- 
ster, when acting as counsel for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, on a trial of certain persons charged 
wkh the murder of Captain Joseph White, of Salem, 
should not pass unnoticed in this mem(»r, as the event 
was one of the most extraordinary nature in the annals 
of our country ; and the part he bore in it waff^not a / 
little conspicuous. On the 7th of April, 1880^ Mr. j 
White, an aged citizen of Salem, in the county-<if Es- 
sfsx, in Massachusetts, was found dead in his bed, hav- 
ing been murdered during the previous night by some 
vile i^assin. The crime produced the most astonish- 
ing excitement ever known in that peaceful commu- 
nity. The town of Salem is one of the most quiet 
pjaces in the country. It is among the second class of 
cities in point of population, and among the very first 
in regard to the moral habits of its inhabitants. The 
people there, almost from its early days, had slept 
quietly in their beds, almost without bolts and bars, nor 
had they hardly thought of them as things of security 
against any one but petty thieves. The murderers had 
remained for some time in secret, and not the most dis- 
tant clue could be found to unravel the mystery, which 
seemed to shroud the whole afiair. Not any thing was 
taken from the house of the deceased. His last will 
15* , 
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W8» feund untouched ib his chunber. Strong 9os^ 
tioQS were raised against the inmates of the house and 
fA the family, from these singular ciicumstances. Tlie 
first person thought of as the murderer, was the son of 
the housekeeper of Mr. White, who was also his rela- 
tion, but on examination be was acquitted, hayn^ 
dearly proved himself to have been in another place 
when the deed was done. Many persons for a whMe, 
suffered in their feelings, by. cruel suspicions, most of 
them spread abroad by those involved in the guilt of 
blood and murder, as was afterwards discovered^ prin- 
cipally by the prime mover of the whole scene, a 
wicked and shallow man, who attempted to pursue a 
bold course to screen himself aiHi his associates by 
scattering rumors, and by forging letters to draw suspi- 
cions on others, and particularly on the iavorite nephew 
qS the deceased, the Hon. Stephen White, who had 
been brought up, as it were, m the old man^s bosonu 
These rumors were not belieVed for a moment by 
those acquainted with that gentleman. He had from 
his early youth been a favorite with the people among 
whom he lived as well as with his unde. He had at 
an early age been honored by the sulBBrages of his fel- 
low-citizens as a representative of the town in the Le- 
^lature, and soon afterwards was chosen a Senator of 
the large and respectable county of Essex, — a county 
where the people are most scrupulous of the miMal 
qualifications of their men in office. He had idso been 
elected a counsellor to advise the Supreme Executive 
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of the CkMnHMmwealth. A$ a niM[^aiit and a man of 
business, there was not a more iKMiorable person in iba 
community in whiph he lived ; nor bad a shadow of 
complaint or suspicion ever rested on his £une. This 
vile attempt to injure him among others, who did not 
thoroughly know him, seemed to his friends worse than 
a second murder, and so inflamed the public mind, that 
every man and child started upon the alert to hunt out 
if possible, the perpetrators of the accursed deed, and 
the vile slanderers together ; but more than a month 
elapsed before anything leading to the discovery of the 
murderers happened. Providence at length directed 
to the track of gMilt and blood, and four or five sus* 
pected persons were arrested. These were Richard 
and George Crowninshield, John Francis Soiapp, and 
Joseph J. Knapp, and one other. The public were at 
first satisfied of the guilt of some of them, and this opin- 
ion was confirmed from the confessions of J. J. Knapp, 
and from the fact of the suicide of Richard Crownin- 
shield, which soon followed ; he was supposed to have 
been the principal actor in the scene, and it was after- 
wards proved, that he inflicted the blows which caused 
the death of Mr. White. After Crowninshiela's self> 
murder, some difficulties arose in the minds of legal men 
in regard to the doctrines of principals and accessaries, 
— and surely the difficulties were not slight ones. The 
accused had employed men of talent in their defence, 
— ^Franklin Dexter and William H. Gardiner, Esqrs. 
gentlemen of the Suffolk bar, were engaged as counsel 
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for Ffsmois and Joseph J. Knifp. The Attonejr* 
General was ao old mm, who bad attabed his ea^s^stb 
year, aod had od liYing eompeer at the bar, and al- 
though blight in intellect, and still retaining much of 
the high spirit and attractive docpseace of his youii^r 
days, yet he and his friends were fearful that his corpo- 
ral strei^th would not be sufficient ibr the ocoasion,. 
and the second public prosecutor was indisposed, and 
it was ^ught proper by all interested in the event of 
the trial, to engage Mr. Webst^ on the part of the 
Government, a common thing in many other States, 
and not without precedent in Massachusetts. The 
Court by a special act of the Lic^slature was held in 
the oppressive heat of July. A speedy trial was ne- 
cessary, in order to allay the excitement which gene* 
rally prevailed. This special Court was attended by 
a most melancholy circumstance, for scarcely had the 
learned and admirable Chief Justice, the Hon. Isaac 
Parker, taken his seat, and given his charge to the 
Grand Jury, than he was called to leave this world. 
His death was deeply felt, for he was in the fulness of 
his useflilness, — not yet old, but he had twenty-four 
years' experience as a Judge on the Supreme Bench. 
At tins distressing event the paroxysm of rage and in- 
dignation at guilt and blood were commmgled with the 
tears of a bereaved community. The Hon. Leverett 
§altonstall, President of the Essex bar, in ofiering 
some appropriate resolutions, made a most feefing and 
eloquent speech upon the death of the Chief Justice, 
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ivhich contained a just and spirited sketch of that dis« 
tmguished jurist and excellent man. This ' dew-drop 
of grief is an intellectual gem^ which will shine 
through all the annals of the Bench and Bar, with 
those scattered bj the deceased, among the urns of his 
distinguished predecessors. The Court adjourned until 
the 4th ot August, when they again proceeded to their 
painfiil duties,— «aid one of the prisoners, John Francis 
Knapp, was put on his trial. Every inch of ground 
was contested by the prisoner's counsel with great 
ability and eloquence. They were of that age which 
fears no fatigue, and sufficiently experienced at the Bar 
not to suffer anythmg of law or evidence which could 
make in favor of the prisoner to escape them. They 
knew their duty and most faithHilly and ably discharged 
it. The trial was protracted and painful, — ^point after 
point was contested to the utmost extent. At times 
there was no little chafing among the advocates, — all 
of which, however, passed away with the hour and the 
occasion. The trial lasted for many days, and ended 
in a disagreement of the jury, after having been out 
twenty-four hours. This added to former difficulties, 
made the contest sickening, but neither side could, or 
would yield ; there was more felt than expressed. A 
new jury was impannelled and the trial went on, fatigued 
and worn down as all parties were. Bayed and crowded 
as he was, — and this was all right in favor of human 
life, — ^Mr, Webster's exertions were acknowledged toi 
have been of the highest order of intellectual display. 
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He was anned at every pointy and fou^t as one de- 
temined for victory ; and he had no greater admirers 
than his honorable oppoeers. In the midst of his agi- 
tation there were not a few who thought that he was 
lending his great strength to break down those safe- 
guards of the law, made by the wisdom of ages &x the 
protection of individuals ; but sober reflection has cor- 
rected tins error, and the sound judgment of the com- 
munity has decided, that he struggled to prevent jus- 
tice fi-om being strangled in the nets of forms. But 
however this may be, it was hb duty as a public pros- 
ecAtoity to press every pomt in &vor of Government in 
such a case ; fiir on the Court the responsibifity rested 
at last. There have always been, and ever will be 
difficulties, in relation to die doctrine of confession; 
they arose in this ease, but happily were surmounted ; 
astd public justice was satisfied in the ignominious death 
of three wretches concerned in the murder. Mr, Web^ 
Pier's speech on this occasion in summing up tlie case, 
is one not only of deep feeling, but also of sound rea- 
soning upoia the testimony. The mass of facts was put 
to^ber in s»di an able and workmanlike manner, as 
to bring ccmviction to every mbd of the guilt of the 
accused. The tale told ever so coldly had eloquence 
pnough in it to move hearts of stone. He had no oc- , 
casion to vindicate his friend ; to be ready to do it, if 
in any way necessary, was probably the principal mo- 
tive of his enga^ng in the cause. The advocate and 
fti^»d was ready to put the reputation of the fiivorite 
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nephew of the deceased into ev^ry fiNrm of ordeal ra^* 
quired by the most suspicious. He was as sure of its 
purity as of bis existence. 

A word or two m stating some few of the prominent 
£u^ts, as developed in the several trials, may not be un* 
acceptable to the reader, if they should not so directly 
relate to the part Mr. Webster had in this trial. It is 
to be hoped £>r humanity's sake that this trial will long 
stand alone on the callendar of crimes in our country. 
The deceased was childless. He had accumulated a 
large fortune in early life, and been increasing it by 
careful habits of business. He had nephews and 
nieces, and some of them had children. These were 
objects of his care and bounty, and if they did not 
share alike, they were all patronized as his kindred, in 
such a manner as he thought proper. He had his par- 
tialities, and he did not hesitate to show them. His 
nephew, Stephen White, in early life found &vor in his 
eyes, and never for a moment lost his affection. The 
old gentleman, generally, kept a will by him, and the 
&ct was known, nor did he wish to keep it a secret to 
bis friends ; nor was it doubted but that Stephen White 
was a legatee in it, a much larger one than any other 
relation. A grand-meoe of Mr. White's, Miss Beok- 
ford, had married a. Captain Joseph J. Knapp, Jr. He 
had been in Stephen White's employment as master* 
and factor of a ship, but the owner finding that he 
wanted capacity in his profession, did not continue him 
in his service. This probably excited some beart- 
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tmrniiig^) which were iH>t allayed by any subsequent in* 
tercourse among the family connexions. The mother 
of Knapp's wife, Mrs. Beckf(»rd> was house-keeper to 
Mr. White. Of course the prime mover of this mur- 
der had access to the house as he chose. He was 
living in idleness ; the affiiirs of his &ther were falling 
into embarrassment, which &ct was probably well 
known to him. Captain White, although old, was 
healthy, and seemed formed to live some years, if no 
accident should take him off; and even when he might 
die, it was understood that much of his property would 
go by will to Stephen White, and he was an object <^ 
his envy and resentment. In this state of feeling the 
diabolical thought of destroying the will of old Mr. 
White and of taking his life came into his mind. He 
conceived the deed, but he had not eneigy enough to 
execute it. The proposition to ki]l the old man was 
made by him to his brother, a youth of nineteen, who 
reckless of the consequence of most deeds of daring, 
was not quite firm enough for this act. But on refiis- 
ing to undertake the affiiir alone, he named a com- 
panion who would do the deed for a handsome com- 
jpensation. This companion was Richard Crowninshield, 
an abandoned youth, full of hardihood and daring, who 
was prowling about in the community, with a mind 
'made for any act at a price. Crowninshield had a 
younger "brother in his train. To Richard Crownin- 
shield the prime mover made application, who named 
his price, and set about carrying the deed into effect 
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Mb apmMMiinary step, the will was to be stolen ; but as 
ffilttiy 11^ oftefn ^ort-sighted, the will, thus purloined by. 
Ktiapp, was not the last will of the deceased^ but one 
fim,4e tf year prtcJr thereto, and the fact that any will 
wtls stolen was not known until Knapp's confession dis- 
don^d the circuihstance ; the prior will having, as was 
*ipposed, been long before destroyed by the deceased. 
When this was supposed to have been effected, all 
things were ready for the bloody deed, A club loaded 
Whb'Iead was made for the purpose, and a dagger 
pointed. On the night of the 6th of April, in the early 
pitft of the evening, in the first watches of the sleep of 
the aged, the assassin entered the house, Mrs. Beck- 
ford beSng absent, and perpetrated the deed, with all 
the calmness of one who had long been familiar with 
crime ; for he felt the pulse of the murdered man, to 
discover if perchance any scintillations of life remained^ 
arfd fiiding nbrie, he then retired without trepidation or 
contrition. The wages of crime were partly paid, and 
he was waiting for the remainder. He wiped his poig- 
nard, kept quiet, and would have been secure, if the 
secret had not been in the keeping of others, less hardy 
in viHany than hiniself. The prime mover and his 
brother in their course were restless and agitated, and 
over acted their parts. They swaggered, got up self- 
roUbehri^s, wrote anoiijrmous letters to implicate others, 
and especially Mr. Stephen White. If the Salem 
people werfe greatly excited, they were still keen-eyed, 
and' let nothing escape them. While only suspicions 
16 
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were directed to the perpetrators of the mufder, and no 
one dared do more than to whisper his thoughts into 
his neighbor's ear, they were detected hf one, if not of 
the associates in this crime directly, yet, by one who 
was of Crowninshield's banditti, and who in his pecu- 
niary wants addressed himself to the murdereis for a 
fee for silence. They thought themselves suffidendy 
secure to throw away all true precaution, and they put 
the means of detection into the hands of those on the 
scent for them. One Palmer, the person alluded to, 
of the Crowninshield party, directed a letter, as he 
thought, to the prime mover of thb fiiul deed, whidi 
fell into the hands of his fiither, for want of the addition 
of the word junior to the superscription, and on this 
being shewn to the son, be with an appearance of in* 
nocence, lauded at it as a shallow device of same 
worthless fellow, who wanted to get money out of him ; 
and his father, probably, not doubting his innocence, 
gave the letter to the Committee of Vi^ance, who 
took the proper steps to find the writer of this letter, 
which they were right in conjecturing was signed with 
a fictitious name. The letter was signed Grant, but 
the writer's name was Pdmer. On his producticm and 
confession, the storm burst on the heads of the Knapps ; 
they were apprehended, examined and committed lor 
trial; the Cxowninshields had been jnreviously com- 
initted on suspicion, which was supported by some 
strikmg drcumstances unconnected with the confessions 
and declarations of Palmer. J. J. Knapp confessed 
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1m gtiilt, and stated the names of his accomplices on 
promise of pardon, or rather on the prombe of being 
purged bj being made a witness ; and Richard Cn>wn- 
inshi^ hearing of J. J. Knapp's confession, and thmk- 
ing there was no chance of escape, committed suicide 
in prison. Francis Ejnapp, was, as we have stated, 
tried in August, and was convicted as a principal, and 
J. J. Knapp in November ; he havmg refused to testify 
on the trial of his brother, forfeited the pledge of pro* 
tectioD fivnn the public prosecutor. Both sufiered, the 
community were sa^fied; the s^tation ceased; but 
still it will be a tale of wonder in all future generati(ms ; 
for it has no parallel in history. Murders are oflen 
committed for revenge and hatred, by desperadoes 
in want ; but whenever did young men of respectable 
connexions and education, form and carry into effect 
such a cold-blooded and deliberate murder? Impa- 
tient avarice was at the bottom of it ; spendthrift villany 
executed it with a callous heart and an icy hand ; 
and youthful depravity was brought in to assist m dis- 
cussmg the subject, in every stage of its guilt. It was 
discovered by no ccmtrition or repentance. All the 
marks of moral turpitude which were stamped on the 
deed at first, will remain on it forever, there was nothing 
washed away, — ^no stain lessened by tears, even of the 
softening of our natures, to say nothing of true repent- 
ance. It is to be forever a dark and terrible story, it 
will be the ground-work of a hundred I^ends. Its 
criminality cannot be exaggerated, nor will its moral 
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ever b^ lost ; it will show ib^ guilty t^ tlitre is buf 
little security, and no peace for them ; it will leaoiv 
the public, that justice is often much indebted to 
talents and professional 3kill in bnngiiig fs&k c^snd^ 
^rs to a just judgment. The good effects will not 
close here ; it will giv^ the virtuous a lesson of sustain- 
ing fortitude when assailed by cruel slaadem ; and k 
will show him, also, how much brighter shines &at 
character which has be^n tiied aad stood the test. 

In February, 1831, while Mr, Webster was at Wash* 
ington, several distinguished gentlemen of the dlj of 
New York sent hktx an iavitalion to partake of a pub- 
lic dmner in the city, at such time as he should appoint. 
This invitation and acceptance is taken iSxtfn the jour- 
nals of thc^ day, mid are unquestionably autbantic^ 

New-York, Feb. 23, 1831. 
To the Hon. D^fiiel Webster^ 

Sir — Your distinguished public services op a ^eM aq4 
trying occasion at the last session of Congress in vindi- 
cating the principles of the Constitution, and the powers 
of the General Government have given you a just title to 
the lasting gratitude of your country. 

A number of the citizens of New York deeply im- 
pressed with the valne and success of these efforts have 
expressed an earnest desire to unite in offering you some 
public mark of their respect, and we have been deputed 
to ask the honor of your company at a public dinner in 
this city, at such time as your convenience will permit, 
and as you may be pleased to designate. 
We h^ye the honor to be, 

Your obedient servants. 

Richard Varick, B. Robinson, John Hone, John S. 
Crary, Wm. Johnson, Henry I. Wyckoff, David Jlosack, 
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Goorge NewboSd, I. Btonson, Charles Wilkes, hynde 
Catiio, James 6. King, George Griswold, Nalhaniel 
Richards, Stephen Whitney, John A. Stevens, Jonathan 
Goodhue, Frederick Sheldon, Nicholas Fish, David B. 
Ogden, H. Maxwell, C. H. Russell, Cyrus Perkins, James 
Kent, Robert Troup, William W. Woolsey, Peter A. Jay, 
Benjamin L. Swan, J. Boorman, Frederick A. Tracy, H. 
Beekman, John B. Lawrence, John Haggerty, Valentine 
Mott, Isaac S. Hone, Edward M. Greenway, I>avid Lydig, 
K M. Berryman, Richard M. Lawrence, John L* Law- 
rence, Cornelius W. Lawrence, Morgan Lewis, William 
Slosson, R. Sedgwick, Thomas G. Cary, Seth P. Staples. 

Washington^ March 1, 1831. 
Gentlemen, 

I have received your letter of the 23d February, invit- 
ing me to a Public Dinner as a mark of your respect, for 
efforts made by me on a recent occasion, which you are 
kind enough to think were of some value to the country. 

It is impossible for me not to be highly gratified, by 
perceiving that a favorable estimate has been placed by 
you on any public service of mine. 

I accept, gentlemen, with great pleasure your proffered 
civility ; and since you leave the time to be fixed by me, 
would observe, that I shall probably be in New York on 
the 24th instant. Tf agreeable to you that may be the 
day. 

I have the honor to be, with true regard, 

Your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

To the Hon, James Kent, Moi)^ Lewis, Richard Yarick, Peler A. 
Jay, Hdc. d&c. 

The dinner was given on the 24th of March. This 
was done without distinction of parties. The lovers of 
talent and patriotism were united in this tribute of res- 
pect to one, who had so s^bly expounded the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States, and one who 
16* 
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always soamd above pamty wlieA anythiog national W9& 
to be considered. 

Chancellor Kent presided at this dinner, assisted by 
Peter A. «by, John Hone, aod Cdward M. Oi^n^^y, 
as Vice-Presidents. It was highly gratifying to every 
reasonable man, to every good patriot, to see so many 
gemleia!9n of dij&r^nit. poUtio9» in party tknes, sitting at 
the same board in harmony and- good-fellowship. The 
toasts and speeches were free from any tinge of party 
feeling, and all liberal, patriotic, and unexceptionable 
in every respect. The illustrious President, known to 
tlie world as a judge, a chancellor and a scholar, in 
equity and jurisprudence, in the first ranks of those 
who have benefited the world by their decisions and 
commentaries, made an elegant speech complimentary 
to the guest, as introductory to a toast. 

' The Praaident, Chanoeljor Kent, called the attention 
of the gentlemen to a toast, to which he was sure thek 
judgments and their hearts would respond. 

« New England had been long fruitful in great men, 
the necessary consequence of the admirable discipline of 
her institutions ; and we were this day honored with the 
presence of one of those cherished objects of her attach- 
ment and pride, who has an undoubted and peculiar title 
to our regard. It is a plain Uuth, that he who defends 
the Constitution of his country by his wisdom in council, 
is entitled to share her gratitude with those who protect 
it by valor in the field. Peace has its victories as well 
as war. We all recollect a late memorable occasion, 
when the exalted talents and enlighteBfSd patriotism of 
the gentlemen to whom he had alluded, were exerted in 
the support of our national Union, and the sound inter- 
pretation of its Charter. If there be any one pdkical' 
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precept {Hre-emineDt abase all others, and acknowledged 
by ally it ia that which dictates the absohile necessity of 
a upion of the States under one government, and that 
government clothed with those attributes and powers 
with which the existing Constitution has invested it. 
We were indebted, under Providence, to the operation 
and influence of the powers of that Constitution, for our 
national honor abroad and for unexampled prosperity at 
home. Its future stability depended upon the firm sup- 
port and due eacercise of its legitimate powers in all their 
branches. A tendency to disunion — to anarchy among 
the members, rather than to tyranny in the head^^had 
been heretofore the melancholy fate of all the federal 
governments of ancient and modern Europe. Our Union 
and national Constitution were formed as we have hitherto 
been led to believe under better auspices and with im* 
proved wisdom. But there was a deadly principle of 
disease inherent in the system. The assumption, by 
any member of the Union, of the right to question and 
resist, or annul, as its own judgment should dictate, either 
the laws of Congress, or the treaties, or the decisions of 
the federal courts, or the mandates of the executive 
power, duly made and promulgated as the Constitution 
prescribes, was a most dangerous assumption of power, 
leading to collision and the destruction of the system. 
And i^ contrary to all our expectations, we should here- 
after fail in the grand experiment of a confederate gov- 
ernment, extending over some of the fairest portions of 
this continent, and destined to act, at the same time» 
with efficiency and harmony, we should most grievously 
disappoint the hopes of mankind, and blast forever the 
&aits of the revdutioa. 

*• But, happily for us, the refutation of such dangerous 
pretensions, on the occasion referred to, was signal and 
complete. The false images and delusive theories whicli 
had perplexed the thoughts and disturbed the judgments 
of men, were then dissipated in like manner as spectres 
disappear at the rising of the sun. The inestimable value 
of the Union, and the true principles of the Constitu- 
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tion were explained by clear and accnrate reasonings, 
and enforced by patbetic and ebqaent illustrations. The 
result was the more auspicious, as the heretical doctrines* 
which were then fairly reasoned down, had been ad- 
vanced by a very respectable portion of the Union, and 
urged on the floor of the Senate by the polished mind, 
manly zeal, and honored name of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the South. 

* The consequences of that discussion have been ex- 
tremely beneficial. It turned the attention of the public 
to the great doctrines of national rights and national 
union. Constitutional law ceased to remain wrapped up 
in the breasts, and taught only by the responses of the 
living oracles of the law. Socrates was said to have 
drawn down philosophy from the skies, and scattered it 
among the schools. It may with equal truth be said that 
Constitutional law, by means of those Senatorial discus- 
sions, and the master genius that guided them, was res- 
cued from the archives of our tribunals and the libraries 
of lawyers, and placed under the eye and submitted to 
the judgment of the American people. TA«tr verdict is 
vnth tf5, and from it there lies no appeed.* 

This was followed in return by a speech from Mr. 
Webster, whose animation was equal to the occasion. 
A high spirit breathed in every word, and a reverence 
bordering upon enthusiasm was extended to those de- 
parted sages, who had made sacrifices to build up our 
invaluable institutions. Standing, as it were, by the 
grave of Hamilton, the Orator drew a character of him, 
whose ashes slept beneath the sod. No marble monu- 
ment can eternize the dead, like the lips of truth and 
the tongue of eloquence. It was the precise moment 
for Hamilton's eulogy to be pronounced ; for many of 
those listening to the voice of the Orator knew well 
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tha subject of his pnuso; knew him petemally ; te-^ 
membered him, and What he did ; and could he^x tes» 
timonjr tl^at all that the eulogist s^d was true ; and 
tb^ more, much more, might hare been said on the 
same sulject ; and yet time enough had dapsed to 
extract the sting frorp envy, ^d to dissipate ill the 
rankliBgs of political strife. Other woirthies weie not 
forgotten on this occasion ; — Jay and Livingston, — " 
names to be called up when the glories of our revolu* 
tioQ are to be conunemarated, or our hi^ory written,-^ 
were brought out in relief; others were not forgotten, 
aljthough not mentioned^ for want of time. A tenth 
^part of them could not be named in such a passing boo* 
ment. A feast of this sort is an hour anticipated from 
that golden ag^ which is to come ; that age of e^calt^j 
virtue and pure inteIligeaee,-T--tbat age when justioe 
shall lift aloft her scale, and whhe-robed innocence de^ 
scend from Jleaven ; — ^when difterqnt natures shall live 
in peace, and haitoony, and love. Whoever has spent 
his days in party-times, and has plunged into party* 
feuds, — ^who has brought himself to praise those be 
disl3ced, and has shunned those he truly respected ;t^ 
and all have done this, more or less, who have been 
partizans^-T-can tell how pleasant is such an hour of 
harmony and good feeling. 

« I awe the honor of this oceasion, gentlemen, to your 
patri^Ue and affiM^tip^ate attachment to the Cooslitutipa 
of the country. For an eShrt, well intended, however 
otherwise of unpretending character, made in the dis- 
charge of public dttt^i ai)4 flesigQed to maintain tH^ Cofir 
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sthution, and tindicate itt jost powers, you have beetf 
pleased to tender me this token of your respect. It 
would be idle affectation to deny that it gives me singu- 
lar gratification. Every public man must naturally do- 
sire the approbation of his fellow-citizens ; and though it 
may be supposed that I should be anxious, in the first 
place, not to disappoint the expectations of those whose 
immediate representative I am, it is not possible that I 
should not feel, nevertheless, the h^h value of such a 
mark of esteem as is here offered. But, gentlemen, I 
am conscious that the main purpose of this occasion is 
higher than mere manifestation of personal regard. It is 
to evince your attachment to the Constitution, and your 
just alarm, at whatever threatens to weaken its proper 
authority, or endanger its existence. 

* Gentlemen, this could be hardly otherwise. It would 
be strange, indeed, if the members of this vast commer- 
cial community should not be first and foremost to rally 
for the Constitution, whenever opinions and doctrines are 
advanced hostile to its principles. Where^ sooner than 
here, where loader than here, may we expect a patriotio 
voice to be raised, when the union of the States is threat* 
ened 1 In this great commercial emporium, at this cen- 
tral point of the united commerce of the United States, 
of all places, we may expect the warmest, the most de- 
termined, and universal feeling of attachment to the na- 
tional Constitution. Gentlemen, no one can estimate 
more highly than I do, the natural advantages of your 
city. No one entertains a higher opinion than myself, 
also, of that spirit of wise and liberal policy, which has 
actuated the Government of the State in the accomplish- 
ment of high objects, important to the growth and pros- 
perity both of the State and the city. But all these local 
advantages, and all this enlightened State policy could 
never have made your city what it now is, without the 
aid and protection of a General Government, extending 
over all the States, and estaMishing for all, a common 
and uniform system of commercial regulation. Without 
national character, without public credit, without syste- 
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Viatic finance, witlioat ttniformity of commerciai laws, 
all other advantages possessed by this city, would hare 
decayed and perished, like unripe fruit. A General 
GrOFernment, was, for years before it was institutedy the 
great object of desire to the inhabitants of this city, 
New-York was conscious of her local advantages for 
commerce, — she saw her destiny, and was eager to em- 
brace it ; but nothing else than a General Government 
could make free her path before her, and set her forward 
on her career. She early saw all this, and to the ac- 
complishment of this great and indispensable object, she 
bent up every faculty, and exerted every effort. She was 
not mistaken. She formed no false judgment At the 
moment of the adoption of the Constitution, New- York 
was the capital of one State, and contained thirty-two or 
thirty-three thousand people. It now contains more than 
two hundred thousand people, and is justly regarded as 
the commercial capital, not only of all the United States, 
but of the whole continent also, from the Pole to the 
South Sea. Every page of her history, for the last forty 
years, bears high and irresistible testimony to the bene- 
fits and blessings of the General Government. Her 
astonishing growth is referred to, and quoted, all the 
world over, as one of the most striking proofe of the 
effects of our Federal Union. To suppose her now to be 
easy and indifferent, when notions are advanced tend- 
ing to its dissolution, would be to suppose her equally 
forgetful of the past, and blind to the present, alike igno 
rant of her own history, and her own interest, metamor- 
phosed from all that she has been, into a being tired of 
its prosperity, sick of its own growth and greatness, and 
in&tuated for its own destruction. Every blow aimed at 
the union of the States strikes on the tendered nerve of 
her interest and her happiness. To bring the Union 
into debate, is to bring her own future prosperity into 
debate also. To Bl^^k of arresting the laws of the 
Union* of interposing State power in matters of com- 
merce and revenue, of weakening the full and just au 
thority of the General Government, would be, in regard 
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mifty of sbatidone^ wharred, of vacated litonise?, of dimin- 
ilrfiecl aild'dispeniifg pq^tltetiotij of bankrupt iDei^hants; 
^ medmnics witfeottH employment, and laborers #ithoat 
bread. The grdwth of tbi^ city, and the Constitotion of 
«he UniCecl 8IMed, are coefrald and (iontempof aries. They 
beipm^ togetheir, thef have flourished together, «M if 
NMhoeee anfd foKy destroy one, the other will follow it to 
tbetomb. 

^Gentlemen, it is true, indeed, that the growfli of tWrS 
K^ is extraordinary and almost unexampled. It iff now, 
I believe, sixteen or seventeen y^ars, sin6e I first saw it. 
Withift that eomparattvely short period, it has added to* 
its nnmber thi^ times the whdle amount of its popula- 
tion when the'Comftitution was adopted. Of all things 
bmng power to chfeek this prosperity, of all things po^ 
test to blight lind blast it, of lill things' capable of coni- 
peiling this city to recede asf fa^ as she h^s advanced, a' 
disturbed government, an enfeebled public auttioritV, a 
brd(en' or a v^eakened union of the Slates, would be 
sovereign. Thiiswooldbift' cause efficient enough. Every- 
thing else, in the common fortune' of communities, she- 
may hope to resist, or to prevent; T%at would be fatal' 
i» the arrow of death; 

* Gendemen, you hare personal re<i6llections and asso- 
ciations, connected' with the establishment and adoption 
of the Cottstilutiori^ which' are necessarily called' up oil* 
an occasion like this. It is impossible to forget the pro- 
minent agency which eminent citizens of^your own ful- 
iaied, in- regard to that' great measure, liiey are noW 
recorded among' the illustHous dead ; but they have lef! 
names never to be fbrgot)?en and never to be remembcred' 
without respect and veneration. Least of all can they be' 
forgotten by yoti, when assembled here for the purpose of 
signifying your attachment to the Constitution, and your 
senfte of its inestimable impdtiance to the happiness of 
the people. 

* I should do violence to my own feelings, g^ntlemfetf,' 
I thmk I should' offend yours, if I oiiiitted redpectftfl 
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jition of great nanes, yet fSteatt in year reeolleotioiM. 

How can I atend here, to epe^k of the Constitutioii of 
the United States, of tbe wisdom of its proTisioas, of the 
difficulties attendii^ its adoption, of the erils Ironi whi^ 
it rescued the country, and of the {Hrosperity and power^ 
to which it had raised it, and yet pay no tribute to thoso' 
who were highly instrumental in accomplishing the 
work 1 While we are here, to rejoice that it yet stands 
inn and strong ; while we congratulate one another that 
we live under its benign influence, and cherish hopes of 
its long duration, we cannot forget who they were that, 
in the day of our national infancy, in the times of dei^n- 
deney and despair, mainly assisted to work out our de- 
liverance. I should feel that I disregarded the strong 
recoUections which the occasion presses upon us, that I 
was not true to gratitude, not true to patriotism, not true 
to the living or the dead, not true to your feelings or my 
own, if I s£>uld forbear to make mention of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

* Coming from the military service of his country, yet 
a youth, but with knowledge and maturity, even in civil 
affiiirs, lar beyond his years, he made this city the place 
of his adoption ; and he gave the whole powers of his 
mind to the contemplation of the weak and distracted 
condition of the country. Daily increasing in acquaint* 
ance and confidence with the people of this city, he saw, 
what they also saw, the absolute necessity of some closer 
bond of union for the States. This was the great object 
of desire. He appears never to have lost sight of it, but 
was found in the lead, whenever anything was to be at- 
tempted for its accomplishment. One experiment after 
another, as is well known, was tried, and all failed. The 
States were urgently called on to confer such further 
powers on the old Congress as would enable it to redeem 
the public faith, or to adopt themselves some general and 
common principle of commercial regulation. But the 
^States had not agreed, and were not likely to agree. In 
this posture of afiairs, so full of public difficulty, and 

17 
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puUie distress, OominlssioiHtts ftmutk fife or mx <^ the 
States met, on the reqaest of Virginia, at Annapolis, ia 
September, 17^0^ The precise object of their appoint- 
ment was, to take into consideration the trade of the 
United States; to examine the relatire situations anil 
trade of the several States ; and to consider how far a 
nniform system of commercial regnlatiops was necessarj 
to Iheir common interest and permanent harmony. Mr. 
Hamilton was one of these Commissioners ; and I have 
nnderstood, though I cannot assert the fact, that their 
Report was drawn by him. His associate irom this 
State was the venerable Judge Bbnson, who has lived 
long, and still lives, to see the happy results of the cooih 
sels which originated in this meeting. Of its members, 
he and Mr. Madison are, I believe, now the only survi- 
vors. These Oommissioiiers recommended, what to<^ 
place the next year, a general Convention of aU the 
States, to take into serious deliberation the condition of 
the country, and devise such provisions as should reader 
the Constitution of the Federal Government ade^ate to 
the exigencies of the Union. I need not remind you, 
that of this Convention, Mr. Hamilton was an active and 
efficient member. The Constitution was framed, and 
submitted to the country. And then another great work 
was to be undertaken. The Constitution would aatiii* 
rally flnd» and did find enemies and opposers. Objec* 
tions to it were numerous, and powerful, and i^iriled. 
They were to be answered ; and they were, effectually 
answered. The writers of the numbers of the Federal- 
ist, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Jay, so greatly 
distinguished themselves in their discussions of the Con*- 
stitution, that those numbers are generally received as 
important commentaries on the text and accurate exposi- 
tions, in genertJ, of its objects and purposes. Those 
papers were all written and published in this city. Mr. 
Hamilton was elected one of the distinguished delegstioi 
from the city, into the State Convention at Poughkeepsie, 
called. to ratify the new Constitution. Its debates are 
published. Mr. Hamilton appears to have exerted^ on 
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thw occasion, to th« utmoBt, every power aad faculty pf 
bis mind. 

' Tlie wiiole question was likely to depend on the deci- 
sion of New York. He felt the full importance of the 
crisis ; and the reports of his speeches, imperfect as they 
protmbly are, are yet lasting monuments to his genius and 
patriotism. He saw at last his hopes fulfilled ; he saw 
the Constitution adopted, and the government under it 
established and organized. The discerning eye of 
Washington immediately called him to that post, infinite* 
]y the most important, in the administration of the new 
system. He was made Secretary of the Treasury ; and 
hiow he fulfilled the duties of such a place, at such a 
lime, the whole country perceived, with delight, and the 
whole world saw, with admiration. He smote the rock 
of the national resources, and abundant streams of reve- 
one gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of the 
Public Credit, and it sprung upon its feet. — The fabled 
birth of Minerva firom the brain of Jove, was hardly more 
8ttddeB| or more perfect than the financial system of the 
United Slates, burst forth from the conceptions of Alex- 
ANBJBR Hamilton. 

' Your recollections, gentlemen, your respect, and your 
affections, all conspire to bring before you, at such a time 
as Ihis^ another great man, now, too, numbered with the 
dead. . I mean the pure, the disinterested, the patriotic 
JoBN Jat. His character is a brilliant jewel in the sa- 
cred treasures of national reputation. Leaving his pro- 
fession at an early period, yet not before he had singu- 
larly distinguished himself in it, from the commencement 
of the Revolution, his whole life, until his final retire- 
ment, was a life of public service. A member of the 
first Congress, he was the author of that political paper 
.which is generally acknowledged to stand first among 
the incomparable productions c^that body : papers, which 
called forth that decisive strain of commendation from 
the great Lord Chatham, in which he pronounced them 
not inferior to the finest productions of the master states- 
men of the world. He had been abroad, and he had 
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also been long intrusted with the difficult duties of ottf 
foreign correspondence at home. He had seen and felt, 
in the fullest measure, and to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, the difficulty of conducting our foreign affiiirs, hon:« 
orably and usefully, without a stronger and more perfect 
Union at home. Though not a member of the ConTen- 
tion which framed the Constitution, he was yet present 
while it was in session, and looked anxiously for its re- 
sult. By the choice of this city, he had a seat in the 
State Convention, and took an active and zealous part, 
ibr the adoption of the Constitution. He was selected 
by Washington to be the first Chief Justice of the United 
States ; and surely the high and most responsible duties 
of that station, could not have been trusted to abler or 
safer hands. It is the duty, one of equal importance and 
delicacy, of that tribunal, to decide constitutional qoesh 
tions, arising occasionally on State laws. The general 
learning and ability, and especially the prudence, the 
mildness, and the firmness of his character, eminently 
fitted Mr. Jay to be the head of such court. When the 
spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay, it 
touched nothing not as spotless as itself. These eminent 
men, gentlemen, the contemporaries of some of you, known 
to most, and revered by all, were so conspicuous in the 
framing and adopting of the Constitution, and called so 
early to important stations under it, that a tribute, better, 
indeed, than I have given, or am able to give, seemed 
due to them from us. There was yet another, of whom 
mention is to be made. In the revolutionary history of 
the country, the name of Chancellor Livingston became 
early prominent. He was a member of that Congress 
which declared Independence ; and a member, too, of 
the committee which drew and reported the immorti^ 
Declaration. At the period of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, he was its firm friend and able advocate. He 
was a member of the State Convention, being one of 
that list of distinguished and gifted men, who represent- 
ed this city in that body ; and threw the whole weight of 
his talents and influence into the doubtful scale of the 
Constitution, 
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* Gentlemen, as connected with the Gonstitation, you 
have also local recollections which must bind it stiU closer 
to yoar attachment and affection^ It commenced its 
being and its blessings here. R was in this city, in the 
midst of friends, anxious, hopeful, and devoted, that the ^ 
new Government started in its course. To us, gentle- 
men, who are younger, it has come down by tradition ; 
but seme around me are old enough to have witnessed, 
and did witness, the interesting scene of the first Inau- 
guration. They remember what voices of gratified pa- 
triotism, what shouts of enthusiastic hope, what accla- 
mations, rent the^ air — ^how many eyes were- suffused with 
tears of joy — how cordially each man pressed the hand 
of him who was next to him, when, standing in the open 
air, in the centre of the city, in the view of assembled 
thousands, the first President was heard solemnly to pro- 
nounce the words of his official oath, repeating them from 
the lips of Chancellor Livingston. You then thought, 
gentlemen, that the great work of the Revolution was ac- 
complished. You then felt that you had a Government 
— ^that the United States were then, indeed, united. Eve- 
ry benignant star seemed to shed its selectest influence 
on that auspicious hour. Here were heroes of the 
Revolution ; here were sages of the Convention ; here 
were minds, disciplined and schooled in all the various 
fortunes of the country, acting now in various relations, 
but all co-operating to the same great end, the successful 
administration of the new and untried Constitution. And 
he — how shall I speak of him 1 — he was at the head, who 
was already first in war — who was aheady first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, — and who was now shown 
also, by the unanimous sufirage of the country, to be first 
in peace. 

* Gentlemen, how gloriously have the hopes, then in- 
dulged, been fulfilled .' Whose expectation was then so 
sanguine — ^I may almost ask whose imagination then so 
extravagant, as to run forward and contemplate as proba- 
ble, the one half of what has been accomplished in forty 
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years ? Who aidottg you eati go bttck to 178D, and inoe 
what this city^ and this country too, then were— and then 
beholding what they now are, can be ready to consent 
that the Constitution of the United States ^aU now be 
weakened, nullified^ or dishonored 1 

' Gentlemen, before I leave these pleasant recdlections, 
I feel it an irresistible impulse of doty to pay a tribute of 
lespect to another distinguished person, not, indeed, a 
fellow-citizen of your own, but associated with those I 
have already mentioned, in important labors, and an easly 
and indefatigable friend and advooate in a great oaase 
of the Constitution. Grentlemen, I refer to Mr. Madi- 
son. I am aware, gentlemen, that a tribute of r^ard 
firom me to him is of little importance ; but if it shall 
receive your approbation and sanction, it will become of 
value. Mr. Madison, thanks to a kind Providence, is 
yet among the living, and there is certainly no other in- 
dividual living to whom the country is so much indebted 
for the blessings of the Constitution. He was one of the 
Commissioners at Annapolis, in 1786, at the meeting, of 
which I have already spoken ; a meeting, which to the 
great credit of Virginia, had its origin in a proceeding ol 
that State. He was a member of the Convention of 
1789, and of that of Virginia the following year. He was 
thus intimately acquainted with the whole prepress of 
the formation of the Constitution, from its very first 
step to its final adoption. If ever man had the means of 
understanding a written instrument, Mr. Madison has the 
means of understanding the Constitution. If it be possi- 
ble to know what was designed by it, he can tell us. It 
was in this city, that in ccrnj unction with Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Jay, he wrote the numbers of the Federalist; 
and it was in this city that he commenced his brilliant 
career, under the new Constitution, having been elected 
into the House of Representatives of the first Congress. 
The recorded votes and debates of those times, show his 
active and efficient agency in every important measure 
of that Congress. The necessary organization of the 
Government, the arrangement of the Departments, and 
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espeeially the paramoant sabject of rovemie engaged hia 
attention, and shared his Jabora. The legislative history 
of the first two or three years of the Government is fiiU 
of instruction. It presents, in striking light, the evils 
intended to be remedied by the Constitution, and the pro* 
visions which were deemed essential to the remedy of 
those evils. It exhibits the country, in the moment of 
its change, fix>m a weak and ill«defined confederacy of 
States, into a general, efficient, but still restrained and 
limited government. It shows the first working of our 
peculiar system, moved, as it then was, by master-hands. 

' Gentlemen, for one, I confess, I like to dwell on this 
part of our history. It is good fer us to be here. It is 
good for us to study the situation of the country at this 
period, to survey its difficulty, to look at the conduct of 
its public men, to see how they struggle with obstacles, 
real and formidable^ and how gloriously they brought 
the country out of its state of depresnon and distress. 
Truly, gentlemen, these founders and fathersof the Con- 
stitution were great men, and thoroughly fiimished for 
every good work. AH that reading and learning could 
do, all that talent and intelligence could do, and what 
perhaps is still more — all that long experience, in difficult 
and troubled tHms, and a deep and intimate practical 
knowledge of the bq^ndition of the country conld do, con- 
^ired to fit them for the great business of forming a gen- 
eral, but limited government, embracing common objects, 
extending over ali- the Qtaife s, and yet touching the power 
of the States no farther than those common objects re- 
quire. I confess, I love to linger around these original 
fountains, and to drink deep of their waters. I love to 
imbibe, in as full measure as I may, the spirit of those 
who laid the foundations of the government, and so wisely 
and skillfully balanced and adjusted its bearings and 
proportions. 

* Having been afterwards, for eight years, Secretary of 
State, and as long President, Mr. Madison has had an 
experience in the affiiirs of the Constitution, certainly 
second to no man. More than any other man living, and 
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perhaps wx^ ttwn any olber who haa lived, bia whole 
piribJic life has been incorporatedy as it were, into the 
Constitution ,* in the original conception and project of 
attempting, to form it, in ita actual framing, in explaining 
and recoDuneadiDg it, by speaking and writing-in a&- 
Msting at the first organization of the Government under 
it, and in a long, admifiistration of its executive powers, 
in those various ways he bas lived near the Constitutioo, 
and witb the power of imbibing its true spirit, and inhal- 
ing its very breatl^ firom its first pulsation of life. Again, 
th^efore,. X ask, if he pannot tell us what the Constitu- 
tion is, and what it means, who can 1 He had retired 
with the respect and regard of the community, and might 
naturally be supposed not willing to interfere again in 
matters of political concern. He has^ nevertheless, not 
withbolden his opinions oa the vital question discussed 
(m that occasion, which has caused this meeting. He 
has stated with an accuracy almost peculiar to himself^ 
and so stated, as, in my (pinion, to place almost l>eyond 
further controversy, the true doctrines of the Constitu- 
tion. He has staled, not notions too loose and irregular 
to be called even a theory, — not ideas struck out by the 
feeling of present inconvenience or suj^sed mal-admin- 
istration, — ^not suggestions of expediency, or evasions of 
iaif and straight-fiwward construction, — but elementary 
principles, dour and sound distinctions, and indispensa- 
ble truths. I am sure, gentlemen, that I speak your 
sentiments, as well as my own, when I say, that fi>r 
making public so clearly and distinctly as he has done, 
his own opinions on these vital questions of Constitutional 
law, Mr, Madison has founded a new and strong claim 
on the gratitude of a grateful country. You will think 
with me, that at his advanced age, and in the enjoyment 
of general respect and approbation, for a long career of 
public services, it was an act of distinguished patriotism, 
when he saw notions promulgated and maintained, which 
he deemed unsound and dangerous, not to hesitate to come 
forwavd^ and to {^ace the weight of his own opinion in 
w^at ho deemed the ri^t scale, come what might come. 
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I am sure, gentlemen, it cannot be doubted, — the maiiifi»» 
tation is clear, — ^that the country feels gratefully the ibree 
of this new obligation. 

* Gentlemen, what I have said of the benefits of the 
Constitution to your city, might be said, with little change, 
in every other part of the country. Its benefits are not 
exclusive. What has it left undone, which'any Govern- 
inent could do, for the whole country ? In what condi- 
tion has it placed us? Where do we now stand ? Are we 
elevated or degraded by its operation ? What is our con- 
dition under its influence, at the very moment when some 
talk of arresting its power and breaking its unity ? Do 
we not feel ourselves on an eminence t Do we not chal- 
lenge the respect of the whole world ? What has j^aced 
us thus high ? What has given us this just pride t What 
else is it, but the unrestrained and free operation of that 
same Federal Constitution, which it has been proposed 
now to hamper, and manacle, and nullify t Who is there 
among us, that should find himself on any spot of the 
earth, where human beings exist, and where the exist- 
ence of other nations is known, that would not be proud 
to say, I am an American ? I am a countryman of Wash- 
ington ? I am a citizen of that RepuMic, which, although 
it has suddenly sprung up, yet there are none on the 
globe who have ears to hear, and have not heard of it, — 
who have eyes to see, and have not read of it, — ^who know 
any thing, and yet do not know of its existence and its 
glory ? — ^And, gentlemen, let me now reverse the picture. 
Let me ask, who there is among us, if he were to be 
found to-morrow in one of the civilized countries of Eu- 
rope, and were there to learn that this goodly form of 
Government had been overtl»Pown, — that the United 
States were no longer united, — ^that a death-blow had 
been struck upon their bond of union, — ^that they Uiem- 
selves had destroyed their chief good and their chief 
honor, — who is there, whose heart would not sink witlnn 
him ? Who is there who would not cover his face for 
very shame? 

< At this very moment, gentl^nen, our country is agen- 
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eral refuge fi>r the distressed and the persecuted of other 
nations. Whoever is in affliction from political occur- 
rences in his own country, looks here for shelter. tThe- 
tfaer he be republican, flying from the oppression of 
thrones,— or whether he be monarch or monarchist, fly- 
ing from thrones that crumble and fall under or around 
him^ — ^he feels equal assurance, that if he get fbot-hold 
on our soil^ his person is safe, and his rights will be res- 
pected. 

' And wiio will venture to say, that in any Govern- 
inent, now existing in the world, there is greater security 
fer persons or property than in the United States ? We 
have tried these popular institutions in times of great ex- 
citement and commotion ; ^ey have stood subslantiallj 
firim and Steady, while the fountains of the great political 
defep have been elsewhere broken up; while thrones, 
resting on ages of proscription, have tottered and fallen ; 
and while, in other countries, the earthquake of unre- 
strahied popular commotion has swallowed up all law, 
and aU liberty, and all right together, our Government 
bas been tried in peace, and it has been tried in war ; 
and has proved itself fit for both. It has been assailed 
from without, and suceessfally resisted the shock ; it has 
bten disturbed within, and has effectually quieted the 
disturbance. It can stand trial,«^it can stand assauUi— <- 
it can stand adversity ,—it can stand everything but the 
marring of its own beauty, and the weakening of its own 
strength. It can stand everything, but the e^cts of our 
own rashness, and our own folly. It can stand every-* 
thing, but disorganization^ disunion, and nullification. 

' It is a striking fact, and as true as it is striking, that 
Kt this very moment, among all the principal civilized 
States of ^ world, that Government is most secure 
against the danger of popular commotion, which is itself 
cnfirely popular. It seems, indeed, that the submission 
of everything to the public will, under Constitutional re-> 
straints, imposed by the people themselves, fUrnishes, iti 
self, security that that will desire nothing wrong. 

' Certain il is, that popular Constitutional Uberly, as 
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W6 eiijoy k, af^ars^ in the present state of the world, as. 
sure and stable a basis for Government to rest u^n, as 
any Government of enlightened States can iindy or does 
ilnd. Certflin it is, that in these times of so much popu- 
lar knowledge, and so much popular activity, those Go?« 
emments which do not admit the people to partake in 
their administration, but keep the people under and be- 
neath, sit on materials for an explosion, which may take 
f^ace at any moment, and blow them into a thousand 
atoms. 

' Gentlemen, let any man who would degrade and en- 
feeble the national Constitution, — let any man who would 
nailiiy its laws, stand forth and tell us what he would 
wish. What does he propose 1 Whatever he may be, 
and whatever substitute he may hold forth, I am sure the 
people of this country will decline his kind interference, 
and hold on by the Constitution which they possess. 
Any one who would willingly destroy it, I rejoice to 
know would be looked upon with abhorrence. It is 
deeply entrenched in the regards of the people. Doubt- 
less, it may be undermined by artful and long continued 
hostility ; it may be imperceptibly weakened by secret 
attack ; it may be insidiously shorn of its powers by slow 
degrees ; the public vigilance may be lulled, and when it 
awakes, it may find the Constitution frittered away. In 
these modes, or some of them, doubtless, it is possible 
that the union of the States may be dissolved. 

' But if the general attention of the pec^le be kept 
alive, — ^if they see the intended mischief before it is ef- 
fected, they will efiectually prevent it by their own sov- 
ereign power. They will interpose themselves between 
the meditated blow, and the object of their regard and 
attachment. Gentlemen, next to the controlling authority 
of the people themselves, the preservation of the Grovern- 
ment is mainly committed to those who administer it. If 
conducted in wisdom, it cannot but stand strong. Its 
genuine original spirit is a patriotic, liberal, and gene- 
rous spirit ; a spirit of conciliation, of moderation, of can- 
dor, alid charity ; a ^rit of friendship, and not a spirit 
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«f hostility, with the Stotes ; a spirit, carafU not to ex- 
ceed, and equally careiiil not to relinquish its just pow- 
ers. While no interest can or ought to feel itself shut 
out from the benefits of the Constitution, none should 
consider those benefits as exclusively its own. The in- 
leresU of all must be connected, and reconciled, and pro- 
vided Ibr, as far as possible, that all may perceive the 
benefits of a united Government 

* Among other things, we are to remember that, since 
the adoption of the Constitution, new States have arisen, 
possessing dready an immense population, spreading and 
thickening over vast regions, which were a wilderness 
when the Constitution was adopted. Those States are 
not like New- York, directly connected with maritime 
commerce. They are entirely agricultural, and need 
markets for consumption, and access to those markets. 
It is the duty of the Government to bring the interests of 
these new States into the Union, and incorporate them 
closely in the family compact Gentlemen, it is not im« 
practicable to reconcile these various interests, and so to 
administer the Government as to make it usefiil to all. 
It was never easier to administer the Government than it 
is now. We are beset with none, or with few, of its 
original difficulties; and it is a time of great general 
prosperity and happiness. Shall we admit ourselves in- 
competent to carry on the Government, so as to be satis- 
factory to the whole country ? Shall we admit that thefe 
has so little descended to us of the wisdom and prudence 
of our fathers ? If the Government could be administered 
in Washington's time, when it was yet new, when the 
country was heavily in debt, when foreign relations were 
threatening, and when Indian wars pressed on the firon- 
tiers, can it not be administered now ? Let us not ac- 
knowledge ourselves so unequal to our duties. 
I ' Gentlemen, on the occasion referred to, it became 
necessary to consider the judicial power, and its proper 
functions under the Constitution. In every firee and bal- 
anced Government, this is a most essential and important 
power. Indeed, I think it is a remark of Mr. Hume, 
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that the ftdminktratioii of justice seems to be the leading 
object of institattons of Govenunent ; that Legislatures 
assemble, that armies are embodied, that both war and 
peace are made, with a sort of ultimate reference to the 
prc^lirar administration of laws, and the judicial protection 
of private rights. The judicial power ccnnes home to 
every man. If the Legislature passes incorrect or un> 
just general laws, its members be^ the evil as well as 
others. But judicature acts on individuals. It touches 
every private right, every private interest, and almost 
every private feeling. What we possess is hardly fit to 
be called our own, unless we feel secure in its posses- 
sion ; and this security, this feeling of perfect safety, 
cannot exist under a wicked, or even under a weak and 
ignorant administration of the laws. There is no hapjH- 
ness, there is no liberty, there is no enjoyment of life, 
unless a man can say when he rises in the morning, I 
shall be subject to the decision of no unjust judge to- 
day. 

' But, gentlemen, the Judicial Department under the 
Constitution of the United States, possesses still higher 
duties. It is true that it may be called on, and is occa- 
sionally called on to decide questions, which are, in one 
sense, of a political nature. The General and State 
Governments, both established by the people, are estab- 
lished for different purposes, and with different powers. 
Between those powers questions may arise, and who shall 
decide them ? Some provision for this end is absolutely 
necessary, — ^What shall it be ? This was the question be- 
fore the Convention ; and various schemes were suggested. 
It was foreseen, that the States might inadvertently pass 
laws, inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 
States, or with acts of Congress. At least, laws might 
be passed, which would be charged with such inconsist- 
ency. How should these questions be disposed of? 
Where shall the power of judging, in cases of alleged in- 
terference, be lodged? One suggestion, in the Convention, 
was to make it an executive power, and to lodge in the - 

18 
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hatills of the PreskhMK, by 3«qairing nH QMm kws lo be 
satMnkted to him, tbut he might negative mich as lie 
thought appeared repogmuiit to the graend Ooiuttttvboii. 
This idea, perhaps, may have bees borrowed fifom the 
power eiiereiied by ihe orown, over te laws^of the Oolo- 
mesr. It weirid evideotiy have been not only an ineon* 
veaieBt and troobleeome pvooeediag, but dangeroos, also, 
to the powers^f the States. It was not pressed. It w%s 
thought wiser and safer, on the whole, to reqnire State 
l^idiaturc» and State jodges to t^ee an oath to support 
^ Gonstitation of the Uzuted States, and then iewire the 
States at liberty to pass wiiatev^ laws they pleased, and 
if Hiterferenee, in poiaAs of feet, should arise, to refer the 
question to judioiai deeision. To this ^h1, the judidal 
powMT, nnder the Constitution of the United States, was 
made oo-extensive with the legislative pow«r. It was 
extended to all cases arising uMer the Constitution and 
the laws of Congress. The Jadidary became thus pos- 
sessed of the authority of deciding, in the last resort, in 
aM cases of i^eged interference, between State Laws and 
the Constitution, and laws of Co^ress. 

' Gentlemen, — This is the actual Constitution, — ^This 
the law of the land. There may be those, who think it 
unneGessary, or who would prefer a different mode of de- 
ciding so^ questions* But this is the established mode, 
and till it be altered, the Courts can no more decline 
their duty, e» these occasions, than on other occasions. 
But, gendemen, can any reasonable man doubt the ex<- 
pediefloey of this provision, or suggest a b^ter? Is it not 
absointely essential to the peace of the country, that this 
power should exist somewhere ? Where can it exist, betr 
ter than where it now does exist? The national Judi- 
ciary is the common tribunal of the whote country. It 
is organized by the common authority, and its places 
filled by the common agent. This is a plain and practi- 
cal provision. It was frsuned by no bunglers, nor by any 
wild theorists. And who can say, that it has failed? 
Who can find substantial fauh, with its operation or its 
results ? The great question is, whether we shall provide 
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for the peaceable dodbioo of cams of colikioii. Shall 
they be decided by law, or by force? Shall the decisiooa 
be deciflioiis of peaee» or dectaioM of war 1 

'On the oecaMon referred to, the proposition con- 
tended for, wa«, that every State, under certain auj^poaed 
exigencies, and in certain supposed cases, oaight decide 
for itseif^ and act for itself, aad oppose m own force to 
the e^Eiecution of the laws. By. whAt argument, do you 
imagine, gentlemen, it was, that such a propoaition was 
maintained? I ahoukl csJU it meUphysieal, and subtte; 
but these terms would imply at kak ingenuity, and some 
d^^ee of plausibility ; whereas the argument appears to 
me plain assumfition, mere perverse construction of plain 
language, in the body of the Constitution itselC As I 
und^stand it, when put forth in its revised and most aur 
thentic shape, it ia this ; that the Constitution provides, 
that any amendments may be made to it, which shall be 
agreed to by three^fourths of the States ; there is, there- 
fore, to be nothing in the Constitution to which three* 
fourths of the States have not agreed. AH this is true ; 
but then comes this inference, viz. : that when one State 
denies the constitutionality of any law of Congress, she 
may arrest its execution as to herself, and keep it ar- 
rested, till the States can all be consulted, by their con- 
ventions, and three-fourths of them shall have decided 
that the law is constitutional. Indeed the inference is 
still stranger than this ; for State Conventions have no 
authority to construe the Constituticm, though they have 
authority to amend it; therefore the argument must 
prove, if it prove anything, that when any one State de- 
nies that any particular power is included in the Consti- 
tution, it is to be considered as not included, and cannot' 
be found there, till three-fourths of the States agree to 
insert it. In short, the result of the whole is, that though 
it requires threo-fourths of the States to insert anything 
into the Constitution, yet any one State can strike any- 
thing out of it. For the power to strike out, and the 
power of deciding, without ai^al, upon the construction 
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of what is already in, are substantiaDy and practically the 
same. 

' And, gentlemen, what a spectacle should we have 
exhibited, under the actual operation of notions like 
these 1 At the very moment when our Government was 
quoted, praised, and commended all over the world; 
when the friends of Republican Liberty, everywhere, 
were gazing at it with delight, and were in perfect ad-- 
miration at the hsErmony of its movements, one State steps 
forth, and by the power of nultiiicatioB, breaks up the 
whole system, and scatters the bright chain of the Union 
into as many sundered links as there are separate States! 

' Seeing the true grounds of the ConsCituticm thus at* 
tacked, I raised my voice in its favcnr, I must confess, 
with no preparation, or previous intention. . I can hardly 
say that I embarked in the contest from a sense of duty. 
It was an instantaneous impulse of inclination, not acting 
against duty, I trust, but hardly waiting for its sugges- 
tions. I felt it to be a contest for the integrity of the 
Constitution ; and I was ready to enter into it, not think* 
ing, or caring, personally, how I might come out. 

* Gentlemen,— »-I have true pleasure in saying, that I 
trust the crisis has, in some measure, passed hj. The 
doctrines of nullificatian have received a severe and stem 
rebuke from public opinion. The general reprobation of 
the country has been cast upon them. Recent expres* 
sions of the most numerous branch of the national legis- 
lature are decisive and imposing. Everywhere, the gen^ 
^al tone of puUic feeling is for the Constitution. While 
much will be yielded, every thing almost but the integ- 
rity of the Constitution, and the essential interests of the 
country, to the cause of mutual harmony, and mutual 
conciliation, on ground can. be granted, not an inch, to' 
menace and bluster. Indeed, m^iace, and bluster, and the 
putting forth of daring unconstitutional doctrines, are, at 
this very moment, the chief obstacles to mutual harmony, 
and satisfactory accmnmodation. Men cannot well rea- 
son, and confer, and take counsel together, about the dis- 
creet exercise of a power, with those who deny that any 
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such power rightfully exists, and who threaten to Mow 
up the whole Constitution, if they cannot otherwise get 
rid of its operation. It is matter of sincere gratification, 
gentlemen, that the voice of this great State has been so 
clear and strong, and her vote, all but unanimous, on the 
most interesting of these occasions, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Certainly such respect to the Union be- 
comes New-York. It is consistent with her interests 
and her character. That singularly prosperous State,— 
which now is, and is likely to continue to be, the great- 
est link in the chain of the Union, — ^will ever be, it is to 
be hoped, the strongest link also. The great States 
which lie in her neighborhood agreed with her fully in 
this matter. Pennsylvania, I believe, was loyal to the 
Union, to a man ; and Ohio raises her voice, like that of 
a lion, against whatsoever threatens disunion and dis- 
memberment. This harmony of sentiment is truly grati- 
fying. It is not to be gainsaid that the union of opinion, 
in this great central mass of our population, on this mo- 
mentous point of the Constitution, augurs well for our 
future prosperity and security. 

' I have said, gentlemen, what I verily believe to be 
true, that there is no danger to the Union from open 
and avowed attacks on its essential principles. Nothing 
is to be feared from those who will march up boldly to 
their own propositions, and tell us that they mean to an- 
nihilate powers exercised by Congress. But, certainly, 
there are dangers to the Constitution, and we ought not 
to shut our eyes to them. We know the importance of 
a firm and intelligent Judiciary ; but how shall we se- 
cure the continuance of a firm and intelligent Judiciary? 
Gentlemen, the Judiciary is in the appointment of the 
executive power. It cannot continue or renew itself. 
Its vacancies are to be filled in the ordinary modes of 
executive appointment. If the time shall ever come, 
which Heaven avert ! when men shall be placed in the 
supreme tribunal of the country, who entertain (pinions 
hostile to the just powers of the Constitution, we shall 

18* 
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then be visited bjr an evil defymg all teutedy. Otif gu^ 
will be " past sui^erj." Fiom Ibat moneiit the Gonad- 
totion is at an end. If they who are appointed to defend 
the ca«tle shall betray it, woe betide those within \ If I 
live to see that day come, I shall despair of the ooui^y. 
I ^all be prepared to give it back to aU its fernwr afflic- 
tions, in the days of tl^ confederation. I know no aoe«H 
rity, genUemen, against the possibility of t^ evil, but 
an awakened public vigiluice. I know nosafety, but in 
that state of public opinion which shall fead it to relMyce 
and put down every atten^t, either to gratify party, by 
Judicial appokitments, or to dilute ike Coastitntion, by 
creating a eouit which shall constme away its pioiriaiens. 
If members (^ Congress betray their larust, the people 
will find it out before they are ruined. If the Resident 
should, at uiy time, violate his ditty, bis term of ofiice is 
short, and popular elections may supply a seasonable 
remedy. But the Jndges of the Suprme Court poasess, 
for very good reasons, an independeat tenure of office. 
No election reaches them. If« with this 'tenure, they 
betray their trusts, Heaven save us ! Let ns hofie for bet* 
ter results. The past, certainly, may encourage us. Let 
us hope liiat we shall never see the time, when there 
shall exist such an awkward posture of affairs, as that 
the Government shall be feund in opposttian to the Con- 
stitution, and when the guardians <^ the Union shall be- 
come its betrayers. 

' Gentlemen, our country stands, at the present time, 
on oommandmg ground. Older nations, with diii»ent 
systems of government, may be somewhat slow to ac- 
knowledge all that justly bdongs to us. But we may 
feel, without vanity, that America is doing her part, in 
Uie great work of improving hvman affiiirs. There are 
two principles, gentlemen, strictly and purely Ammcaa, 
which are now likely to overran the civilized world. In- 
deed they ^eem the necessary result of the progress of 
civiliBation and knowlef%e. These are, first, popudar 
Governments, restrained by written Constiiiitions ; and, 
secondly, universal education. Popular Governments 
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and genetBl ediication, acting, and re-acting, mutually 
producing and re-producing each other, are the migbtj 
agencies whidi, in our days, appear to be excitii^, stim- 
ulating, and chaining civitized societies. Man everjo 
where is now found demanding a participation in Got- 
emaieBt ; and be wiH not be refused ; and he demands 
knowledge as necessary to self-government On the 
basis of these two principles, liberty and knowledge, our 
own American System vests. Thus far we have not 
been disappoiirted in their resuhs. Our existing institu^ 
tioais, raised on these foundations, have coni^red on us 
almost unmixed hapfoness. Do we not hope to better 
our condition by change ? When we shall have nullified 
the present Constittition, what are we to receive in its 
place? As &thers do we wish for our children better 
Government, or better laws ? As members of society, as 
lovers of our country, is there anything we can desire fer 
it better than that, as ages and centuries roll over it, it 
may possess the same invaluable institutions which it 
•now enj(M^s ? For my part, gentlemen, I can only say, 
that I desire to tluink the beneficent Author of all good, 
ler being bom where I was bom, and token I was born ; 
that the portion of human existence, allotted to me, has 
been meted out to me in this goodly land, and at this in- 
teresting period. I rejoice that I have lived to see so 
much developement of truth, — so much progress of lib- 
erty, — so much diffonon of virtue and happiness. And 
through good report, and evil report, it will be my conso- 
lation to be a citizen of a Republic, unequalled in the 
annals of the world, for the freedom of its institutions, its 
high prosperity, and the prospects of good which yet lie 
before it. Our course, gentlemen, is onward, straight 
onward, and forward. Let us not turn to the right hand 
nor to ttie left. Our path is marked out for us, clear, 
l^ain, bright, distinctly defined, like the milky-way across 
the heavens. If we are true to our country, in our day 
and generation, and those who come afler us, shall be 
true to it also, assuredly, assuredly, we shall elevate her 
to a pitch of prosperity and happiness, of honor and 
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power, never yet reached by any nation beneath the 
sun. 

' Gentlemen, before I resume my seat, a highly grati- 
fying duty remains to be performed. In signifying your 
sentiments of regard, you have kindly chosen to select as 
your organ for expressing them, the eminent person near 
whom I stand. I feel, I cannot weU say how sensibly, 
the manner in which he has seen fit to speak on this oc- 
casion. Gentlemen, if I may be supposed to have made 
any attainment in the knowledge of. constitutional law, 
he is among the masters in whose schools I have been 
taught. You see near him a distinguished magistrate, 
long associated with him in judicial labors, which have 
conferred lasting benefits, and lasting character, not only 
on the Slate, but on the whole country. Gentlemen, I 
acknowledge myself much their debtor. While yet a 
youth, unknown, and with little expectation of becoming 
known, beyond a very limited circle, I have passed days 
and nights, not of tedious, but of happy and gratified 
labor, in tlws study of the judicature of the State of New- 
York. I am most happy to have this opportunity of pub- 
licly acknowledging the obligation, and of repaying it, so 
fer as it can be repaid, by the poor tribute of my profound 
regard, and most sincere good wishes. 

* Gentlemen, I will no longer detain you, than to pro- 
pose a toast. 

* " The city of New- York ; herself the noblest eulogy 
on the Union of the States." ' 

On reviewing the numerous publications of Mr. 
Webster, we are astonished at the amount of his la- 
bors ; and particularly when we reflect that these pub- 
lished speeches are, in fact, but a small part of what 
might have been brought out, if he would have con- 
sented to have them issue from the press. Those we 
have, abound in useful information, and have a direct 
bearing upon the welfare of the country. He has 
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made himself master of our history, and that of other 
countries, to devolope the principles on which our Re- 
public is founded ; he makes use of every fidr argu- 
ment to enforce these principles, and spares no pains 
to explain them to the humblest capacity. Nothing 
has escaped him in the rise and progress of our country 
to that prosperity and dignity to which she may justly 
lay claim. His is a profound view of things, — ^from 
the river he has ascended to the fountain, and tasted 
of the waters as they gushed from the mountain side. 
He has put the Governments and laws of all ancient 
time into the alembic of his mind, and the crude 
earths, and meaner minerals are separated from the 
precious ores. These writings are so foil of matter, 
and that so usefol, that they will form a text-book, and 
an authority on all great constitutional questions in 
lime to come. These writings have all a high moral 
character. There are no local feelings, — ^na sectional 
views, — ^which make party-strife, and injure the ^g- 
nity of a people, wherever and whenever they are in- 
dulged; — ^they relate to the country, — ^to the whole 
country, — and not for any particuhir portion of time, 
but now and forever. Every thing about hi& wovks is 
moral ; his politics, — his history, — his sdenoe, — and 
his letters, are marked by a strong morality, — one in* 
timately connected with faith, hope, and charity, the 
constituents of religion. 

His works are invaluable, as models for our rising 
generations of public men,, who are to give us laws in 
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time to come, and direct the destinies of the natioa. 
His works are chaste^ and sometimes serere, m their 
style of composition ; direct; nervous^ and command- 
ing ; fall of vigor, — ^Roman vigor. There are no re- 
laxed muscles, — no feeble spots about them, — in their 
motion, or their repose, they exhibit the spirit of anti- 
quity. He asks for no other inspiration than that 
which flows fixun the fountains of truth, as opened by 
the Genius of History. Elevated by the copious 
draughts he has drank, he gathers lessons of wisd(»i 
from the course of time, and pours them out for his 
country, — ^that country whose glories are wound around 
his heart, and bum upon his lips, a living flame. 

^ It is common for men to find resemblances wtiere 
none exist, and to run parallels wl^^re there are no re* 

^ S(w?)?iwM?^t T^9ro949n?sj9)?^ktptWwWPtSjaii^^ 
each great man finds his prototype in the ages which 
have past. The writer of these remarks will not ran- 
sack the pages of ancient history for resemblances, but 
simply ask permission of the reader to quote the fed- 
lowmg observations upon the great Athenian curator, 
and his works, made by two of the best critics of the 
present age, — Chalmers and Blair, — and then leave 
the reader to find what similarity he may between the 

\ American and Grecian orator. 

' These orations are strongly animated, and abounding 
with the impetuosity and fire of public spirit. The figures 
which he uses, rise naturally from the subjeot, and are 
employed sparingly, for splendor and ornament do not 
distinguish the compositions of Demosthenes. His cba- 
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racier, as an Gntox, depends upon an energy of thouglil 
peculiar to himself, which elevates him above all others^ 
Things, not words, appear to be the objects of his atten* 
tion. He has no parade and ostentation ; no methods of 
insinuaAioB ; no labored introductions ; but like a man 
fully possessed by his subject, after preparing his au- 
dience by a sentence or two for hearing plain truths, he 
enters directly on business, warming the mind, and im- 
pelling to action. 

' His style is strong and concise, though sometimes, i( 
must not be dissembled, harsh and abrupt. His words 
are very expressive ; his arrangement is firm and manly ; 
and though fiir from being nnmusioai, yet it seems diffi- 
cult to find in him that studied but concealed number 
and rhythm, which some of the ancient critics are fond 
of attributing to him. Negligent of these lesser graces, 
<me would rather co«ceive him to have arrived at the 
sublime, which lies in sentiment. 

* His action and pronunciation are recorded to have 
been uncommonly vehement and ardent ; which from the 
manner of his composition, we are led to believe. He is, 
on every occasion, grave, serious, passionate, taking 
everything in a high tone ; never lets himself down, nor 
attempts anything like pleasantry. If any fault can be 
found with his admirable eio({uence, it is, that he some- 
times borders on the hard and dry. He may be thought 
to want smoothness and grace ; which Dionysius of Hal- 
icamassus attributes to his imitating too closely the man- 
ner of Thucydides, who was his great model jfor style. 
But these defects are far more than compensated, by his 
admirable and masterly force of masculine eloquence, 
which, as it overpowered all who heard it, cannot at this 
day be read without emotion !' 

When he came to Boston, he could not have been 
.ranked among the first scholars of our country, speak- 
ing in a general sense ; for there were many in his 
own circle of friends before him in classical learning, 
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who'hftd Bpwt their d«f9 a«d iii^ts upon Greek and 
Roman literature. Perhaps he had not felt this be* 
lore. He could not, in his busy course, have been 
psofoimd in andest learrag; but his pride «id his 
taste came to his aid, and he commenced the study of 
the classics with the ardor of youth, in tha maturity of 
Us juc^ment; and such devotion at the slnrine of 
Apollo and the Muses^ is always blessed by the god. 
These acquirements gave a mellowness and finkh to 
his speeches and wiitiD^ wUch they bad not pos- 
sessed so ccmspicuously before. Like Lionardo da 
Vinci, he added to the magaifieaice of Ins early de* 
sngDS all the gatfaenDgp o£ his ^fXfmdBoe aad the im- 
piovements of his taste. This is the noUest proof of 
true genius. It is seldom that boki outlines are pa<- 
tiendjF finished up. This was, perhaps, m bo small 
measure, owing to his new positi<m ; for the sanation 
of every man has sauch to do with his exftrtaons, and 
in llie end ivith his re^tatimi, even; if it does not db- 
sdutely alter his character essentially. Jf it be true, 
that 

' PigmiM are pigmies itm iboagh |ftaeed on alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales,* 

yet, when the latter are |daced on an eminence, thek 
morning and evening shadows are cast at greater 
length, and the vast piles are seen, in all their magnifi- 
cence, at a much greater distance than if placed in 
vales. Coming to the metropdis of New-En^and, he 
was indeed set upon a hill. It was a happy exchange 
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t^pllK^e, ht he was made Oht thttt dty and diat dty fcr 
him. Tbette he deems t6 be as great a fitvorite as 
Peride^ wais in Athens ; and for aught I can see, his 
power and influence aiie likely to contmue as k»g. For 
fifteen years it has been waxmg apace without feeling 
a particle of diminution. It k now and then said, by 
those usually croaking cm the left, that his measure of 
popularity has reached its a^tne^-^^-that it is knpos^ 
sible it can last miich longer. All this is because 
they hame Seen one £iV<Nrite go down after uiodier and 
pass away ; but it is impossible that he should become 
unpopular while he retains the powers of his mind, and 
continues bis exertioiS for the honor of his country. 
To forget him and his services, would be worse than 
ostracising the just Atheiiiaji. He has the charm 
which will always retain its power over the people 
where he IhreSj^^-^he influence of domestic, social, and 
rdi^us virtues, added to the powers of his umder^ 
standing. No poor man ever aAed him for pecuniaiy 
or professional aid in vain ; and his liberality to mstitu* 
tions of learning is well known. 

But to speak more particularly of his mental en« 
dowments. He is not wantklg iii ori^ality, — that 
power K^ surprising and leading the mkid upon some 
new track ; he seeks, h<^wever, for nothii^ novel or 
marvelous, whatever he mi^ do m that way ; he 
niakes no Such attempts. The truths he would enforce 
or iOustrate, are good old-foshioned truths, some of 
which are * so long remembered they're foagpt.' These 
19 
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he would enfoice on the public mind by every power 
he possesses, — these he believes axe the palladium of 
our country, in her advancement in the scale ot najtions. 
His whole soul is devoted to them ; and at all times, 
and in every place, he dwells on them with might and 
main. He is prepared for the herculean duty. His 
memory is strong, and has been well stored with facts, 
imd is pregnant with p<ditical life ; and those stcxes oi 
knowledge are aH laid up in admirable order, ready lor 
use as occasion may require. From these stores he 
has drawn copiously, in all his speeches before the 
public, and that with so much iaithfiilness and felicity, 
that his hearers have been astonished that they had 
never seen our true interests in such a strong light be- 
fore. The highest genius of man is but to give a mate 
correct image of truth than we are accustomed to see. 
His eariy friends say, that his imagination was once 
of a high order, and that he wrote poetry, — ^vigorous, 
manly-poetry, — ^whenever he chose; and as further 
proof of the strength of his fancy, they produce a splen- 
did eulogy delivered by him on the death of a class- 
mate, when in coUege. This production has the gor- 
geouaiess of youthful fancy abuot it, and was fall of 
pathos. It was, for years, considered by the students as 
an extraordinary composition, the most splendid that was 
ever heard within college walls. Portions of it were 
recited as incontestible proo& of genius, long after Mr. 
Webster had left his alma mater. But if imagination 
was then his most striking characteristic, it is not so 
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now. The severe discipline to which, in preparing for 
the bar, he put himself under, soon destroyed the in- 
spiraticxis of the Muse, or rather incorporated her sa- 
cred fire with the common masses of law and politics 
he was constantly forging out for public use, on his 
assuming the toga virilis among his fellow-citizens. 
Every one was astonished, on his first appearance, at 
the close, vigorous and mature style of his speeches, 
when they expected s<»nething of the glowing and 
imaginative kind, from so youthfiil a genius. 

That power of the mind, whatever metaphysicians 
may call it, which looks over the utmost extent of a 
subject at a glance ; that which grasps all its near and 
remote bearings, and comprehends its dependencies 
and relations ; and that which can throw out all the 
results of reasonmg upon it to the public in the small- 
est compass of time, is his, pre-eminently his. It 
may be called genius, judgment, talent, any thing, no 
matter what ; it is gteatness, mental greatness, and will 
have its influence under all circumstances. Its strength 
is felt and acknowledged, when no analysis of it can be 
readily given. Whether this power comes in the 
gentle dews, fells in the refireshing shower, or sweeps 
over you in the whirlwind, or communes with you in 
the still small voice, it is^power, divine power, and be- 
longs only to gifted minds. 

There are men who say that Mr. Webster has been 
over-rated; that his qualities are seen through the 
medium of admiration and partiality. This is not true. 
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There can be no doubt b^t diat some of bb overweeimig 
friends hate, at times, i^^want of discernment, ^l»n 
of his^Md^iuy effbits at theS^ar, and oth» place?, aa 
wonderful productions, comparing Uiem with his higbei? 
effi>rta, and claiming fiir them the most unbounded 
praise, and luranding all with envy aji4^ injustioe who 
did not unite with them to thtfnU cry. The greatest 
mkid& are sometimes common-place; it is impossible 
to keep always on the wing, and in upper air, smd Mr. 
Webster is too wise to always atteoipt it. Some things 
should pass off as common-place ; but^ there are those 
who will not suffer it to be done. It is wrong to look 
only to his orations oo great ooeasions for his: proudest 
effbfts. These are noble eompositicHis, powedul dis-^ 
eussbns of the subject in hand, abounding m^rengtb, 
pertinent remarks, and striking illustrations, and in-ouir 
admiration of them we would not yield one jot to any 
(me ; but after aU this, they are ncH;, peib^s^ his most 
felicitous productions. He cannot lash himself into 
enthusiasm or passion, and wake his soul to its utmost 
power in the closet. To put out all his strength, he 
require sexcitements thai he cannot find there^ He 
must be roused by some spirit of emulattiqn, rivaky, or 
honest resentment, to do bis best ; he must be awak- 
ened by the cry, that ^ the PhUUtines are upon 
thee,* before the strength of his seven locks are felt* 
It is before a court a<Kl jwry, or in the deliberative as« 
sembly, that the full extent of his power can he under- 
stood* It is wben they cmfpm^ him in^ that he airi^e^ 
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in his might, and takes the doors of ike gates of the 
cityy and the two postSy bar and all, and removes them 
where he pleases. 

His manners at the bar, and in the deliberative as- 
sembly are peculiar. He begins to state his pomts in 
a low voice, and in a slow, cool, cautious, and philo- 
sophical manner. If the case is of any importance, he 
goes on, hammering out, link by link, his chain of ar- 
gument, with ponderous blows, leisurely inflicted ; and 
while thus at labor, you rather see the smews of the 
arm, than the skill of the artist. It is in reply, that he 
comes out in the majesty of intellectual grandeur, and 
lavishes about him the opulence of intellectual wealth ; 
it is when the darts of the enemy have hit him, that he 
is all might and soul ; it is then that he showers down 
words of weight and fire. Hear him then, and you 
will say^ that his eloquence is founded on no model, 
ancient or modern, however strong may be the resem- 
blance to any one of them ; that he never read the 
works of a master for imitation ; all is his own, excellen- 
cies and defects. He resembles no American orator 
we have ever heard ; he does not imitate any one in 
the remotest degree ; neither the Addbonian eloquence 
of Alexander Hamilton, which was the day-spring in a 
pure and vernal atmosphere, full of health and beauty ; 
nor does he strive for the sweetness of Fisher Ames, 
wh6se heart, on all great occasions, grew liquid^ and 
he could pour it out like water, Ames waved the 
wand of the enchantress, and a Paradise arose, peopled 
19* 
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n^h €tker6al beings, aU engaged in ptuSHiiig as im- 
mortal career. Not so with Mr. Wehsler. He works 
upon earth, on the business of men. Air^ water^ aU 
the dements^ are at his commaiid, all vaasab of his 
wiU, and orer these has swajr is heiciilean. All is of 
mortal l»rth,biit of gigantic proportions ; his lfdx>rs are 
not numbered by dozens, nor confined to die destrojr- 
ing of HMitisterB ; or chaiigiilg the beds of rivers ; but 
in sending bis feUow-nien inVelTed in difficulties, and 
in ei^tiog national monuments 6x the present, and for 
fiiture ages. 

He never strives to da^sle, astonish, or eonfiise, but 
goes on to coniince and conquer by great but legiti^ 
mate means. When he goes out to battle, it is with- 
out squire, aidrde*camp, or armor-bearer, altboiugh 
hundreds are ready to take any part about his person, 
in his ccxiflict he trusts to no arm but his own, he I'e^ts 
€»ily on die fetaff of fab own spear. He asks (x no 
trophies but his own conquests ; he looks not around for 
the laurel of victory ; but it fidls frotn the hands i^all, 
and binds his brow, until he goes out again on some 
new exploit. 

I believe it may be said of him, that he never diows 
any of that vanity m debate, which belonged to the vety 
nature of the great Father of Roman eloquence, and 
was conspicuous in all his public aefs. But if he never 
Bud i^h him, ' video padres conscripti^ in me omnium 
ora atque occulos esse converses,' yet, fiiom his swell- 
mg veins and curled lip, you wouU judge diat he had 
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a9 saiaU share of that sm <£m- which fell the angris;' 
but thb lofty carriage and haughty lodt lasts only while 
the fit is OQ. hun to repel what he conceives to be some 
ind^aity ofiered to hb client or his cause. 

Some of his admireni talk of his wit in debate. 
There is often a piquancy and girding retort in hb ar- 
guments, that by some may be called wit ; but it b not 
the wit of Sheridan, or of any professed wit; not that 
wit which sparkles out, and illumines the subject 
under discussion, and seems to be the <rfBpring of the 
moment ; but b a matter of long and previous deliberar 
tion, perhaps of frequent rehearsal. Instead of those 
pyrotechnics of the war of words, Webster's speeches 
abound in the burning intensity of that heat which 
sheds a flash of light around, such as we see pioceed- 
ing 6om a glowing mass of iron, when drawn by a 
powerfijl arm across the aaviL Is the United States, 
there have been, and there now are, laen of some one 
<» more qualifications, superior to any sii^le trait of 
Mr. Webster's mind. Some have more learning, some 
have a sweeter voice, others have a nuMre refined taste, 
and not a few mate imagination ; but in the* combina- 
tion of all these powers, he has ao equal. He seizes 
his subject, turns it to the light, and, however difficult, 
soon makes it fitmiliar ; however intricate, plain ; and 
with a sort of supernatural power, he potsessee hb 
hearers, aad controb their opinions. Hb finends yield 
at once with a delighted wUlingness, and hb opponents 
give up after a few intellectual struggles ; even thode 
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who talk on againat him, show that their tones are 
altered, and that they are conscious of the victory he 
has achieved over them, and the thraldom in which 
they are placed. The ' reluctantes dracanes^' after he 
has brushed the swarm of flies away, soon become 
quiet in his grasp. 

There are many, and those too of no little intelli- 
gence, who think, and avow their opinicms, that the 
present race of politicians is inferior to that which has 
just passed away ; and to account for their opinions, 
they say it requires less talent to administer a govern- 
ment than to make a Constitution, and less energy to . 
cultivate peace than to fight out a revolutionary war. 
We are not converts to this doctrine. To equipoise 
the General Government with State rights ; to keep all 
safe on the waves of party violence ; to keep the great 
States firom infringing on the rights of the small ; and 
to take care that no State should oppress its own citi- 
zens, is quite as hard a task, and requires as much 
mind, prudence, labor and calculation, as did the great 
work of the preceding generation — ^that of establishing 
natic«ial independence, and fixing upon a form of pop- 
ular government. The growth and resources of a 
country — ^its capacity for improvements — its riches in 
soil and forests, in waters and mines, give ample scope 
for the mind of the statesman who extends hb views 
over the wfiole, and into aU that relates to his country. 
But what great mmd can rest satisfied with exploring 
the physical capacities of a country only ? Will he 
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not look to the cultivation of the btellectual iacultie9 
^lsO| as the cmly meaqs of preserving national vi]tue9 
and libersd principles ? The be»t manner of prochicing 
the highest mental cultivation, is a subject of deep 
consideration ; of ^pute as much importance, and requir^ 
mg as high powers, as the effi>rts of spreading a con^ 
stitution on paper. Every day the character of a 
people, as well as that of an individual, is undergcnng 
some change ; and every shade of change must be 
watched by a sagacious politician, if he would prepare 
himself to be useful to the public. 

The^ fields of knowledge are rapidly increasing in 
number and ei^tent; and the^ are subjects enough lor 
the most powerfid and devoted statesman to ^pple 
with in the longest life. It takes a good head as well 
as a pure heart to make a patriot ^ and a good share of 
acquirement added to that to make a statesman ; and 
to bring out an influential politician, he should superadil 
an active zeal and a good practical knowledge of busi^ 
ness. The shallow, raving, fuming politician, pivotted 
on self, with shoxtHSfighted views, who deals out saws 
and parrots maxims ; whose general knowledge is 
drawn fix>m the rotten philosophy of party journals ; 
attempts to assume, and often does take the place of 
the pure politician. How long does he keep it. Per-^ 
haps long enough to answer his purpose-^to get money 
out of his devotion to the cause ; but he can secure m 
honest fame — ^he pa^ises away with the day. The 
hour that consigns him to the grave ^ves lum up to 
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oblivion ; or if remembered at all, it is only througfa 
the medium of his defects. These politicians, if they 
can be so called without violence to language, I grant, 
ought not to be named with those who assisted to 
establish our independence, to form our Constitutions, 
or frame our early laws ; but those who, at the present 
time, are acquainted with the science of government 
and the history of nations ; who add new beauties to 
the institutions of the government, by patient devel- 
opement, and give the Constitution new strength, by 
judicious and profound explanations ; and who Inreak 
down error and falsehood with arguments drawn from 
practical experience, are as great, as important, as 
useful, as those who devised and organized our excel- 
lent form of government. In fact, there are more 
requisitions on sagacity, talent and knowledge now, 
than there were in the earlier days of our Republic. 
An hundred can quarry, square, smooth and polish 
the stones of the capitol, to one who can throw an arch 
to support the dome, or sculpture an image to adorn 
its walls. There is no period of time in which all the 
mind we have is not required for public and private 
uses, though at some epochs it is more valued than at 
others. 

Mr. Webster's enemies say that he is ambitious. 
This will not be denied by his friends. But can there 
be such a thing as a statesman without ambition ? 
Even the martyr's bosom is not free from ambition ; for 
be looks to the crown of glory in another world. There 
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can be nothing great or good without ambition. We 
will not quarrel about the .term ; we mean by ambition, 
that zeal and enei^ for doing something worthy of life ; 
that determination of leaving some mark upon the age 
in which we live, that may be called our own ; that 
purpose of alleviating sorrow — of ameliorating hardships 
•r— of enhancing blessings— of elevating the humble — of 
humbling the proud, that is what should be called 
ambition ; and why should we not be ambitious? 

That Mr. Webster has failings no one will deny ; 
for what mortal ever existed without them ? But his 
failings are not such as injure his feculties or impair his 
usefulness. Some may complain of his coldness ; 
others of hb forgetiiilness — forgetting themselves, that 
one known to so many, cannot remember all who 
know him ; and some think that he is not sufficiently 
ready to acknowledge their merits ; but they should 
remember that the nil admirari is frequently an in- 
gredient in a statesman's habits, if not in his creed, 
and must be forgiven. But after all our speculations 
and feelings upon the subject, justice in makmg out 
her balance-sheet^ should allow quite as much for the 
jealousies of the mediocre and the little, as for the 
coldness of the great. The one is a sin of omission, 
and the other of commission, but they grow out of the 
nature of things, and must be endured, 

Mr. Webster has been, say his opponents, a most 
fortunate man. No one is disposed to dispute this; 
but he has had nothing in his course to elevate him 
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which might be called accident; such acddents m 
haire no relation or bearing on the character of tfie m-- 
dividual benefited by those accidents, all he has ex* 
perienced has been the legitimate consequence of 
capacity, attainments, and well devised plans. He 
has not been raised, as many second-rate men have 
been, on the billows of party strife, and carried to the 
pinnacle of power by chance ; and when down, excite 
only wonder at their ever havmg been elevated. Mr. 
Webster has had no honor ^ven him that he has not 
deserved — ^he has had no honor, diat if taken away 
would diminish his reputation. Throw him high and 
dry in a storm, and he would as easily launch agsdn, 
as the eagle could lift his wings fixnn his resting-^place 
to sail in upper regions. 

He has flattered no set of men for their influence^ 
nor truckled to any in office for theh* patrdnage. He 
has asked fot uothing in the ^ft of government, nor 
turned his eyes for a moment on an office in th^ 
power to bestow. On his constituents alone he has 
rested for the place to stand to use his powers ; but 
even to these constituents he has made no idle prom- 
ises. He never told them that their suggestions shoidd 
be his law, and that he lived only m their graces*-^he 
modem doctrine among candidates for seats in the 
national le^lature ; but he has sacrificed his repose 
and his comforts to understand their wants and wishes, 
while reserving his opinions to himself. He has labored 
hard to get wholesome laws enacted, when the old 
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m^t bote k^avtty uJmmi ssjr etass^of people in th^ 
<«€imHnii]ily ; to the private elaiMfts of those nocth or 
south, ^ast or w^M, he has been liberal^ when those 
thkum weie ju6t mskd well feunded. His c<»isdtiJeiias 
Were \nxihy of their Teptesentative ; for putting entire 
eoofldence in hij^ wisdomV iMe^ty and finmiess, they 
f^Te him no bints for the government of his conduot 
4n Congress; thkiknig, wisely, that he knew. better 
ijiare, than 4hey did at a distsoioe, what course to puMnte* 
It is naituml, when iiiteUectiial and moral qualities 
arfe given to an individual by his biographer, £»r us tx> 

' tnquke sometUmg about his pexson ; we want to know 
jtt what form th€»e properties resided, for we fancy^ a 
l^usand ecnmesdons between mind and body*--between 
essence and shape — ^which may^ or may not exist. 
The person of Mr. Websler is sbgukr atid oommasd- 
mg ; his height is above the ordinary s^e, about five 

tftet eleven iuehes. He is broad across the chest, aisd 
stoudy and firmly blidt ; but there is nothing of dum- 
iliness either in his fend or gait His head is very 
inrge, his forehead high/ with good shaped* temples. 
He has a large, black, solemn kxddng eye, that ex- 

' H^its strength and steadlastness, which sametimes 
fanms, but never sparkles. His lips, when his counte- 

. naftice is in repose, shut cbse — ^Lavator's mark of firm- 
ness ; but the changes of his lips ihAe no small p«rt 
of the strong and varied eiipressions of his face. i£s 

:^ hair is of a raven black, of ^eat thickness, and is gen- 
erally ivorn rather short ; his head isiBs yet withotit a 
20 
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g^y hair, H» ey^-hiom are tbick, nme tluai 
tBOBiy aicbedy and bushy ; which, on a afight conliao- 
ticMi, give his features the tnieanDce of stenmeaa. 
But the general expression of his fice, after it is prop* 
eAy examined, is rather mild and amiaUe than crther- 
wise. His moYements in the Senate chamb^ and in 
Ae street are slow and dignified. His voioe, onoe 
beard, is always rememberedi but there is no peculiar 
sweetness in it ; its tones are rather harsh than musi- 
eal ; still there is fgeetil variety in them ; some have a 
most slartKng penetraticm ; others, of a softer character, 
eatdb the ear and charm it down to the most perfect 
attention. His voice has nothing of that monoiany 
whidi falls upon the ear, it may be heard all day 
without fetiguii^ the audience^ His emphasis js 
strong, and his enunciation clear, and so distinct that 
not a syllaUe escapes any of his hearers. The ooitt- 
pass of his v<Mee is so great, that it fills any room, 
fhowever lai^e, with perfect ease lo himself* 

The omversational talents of Mr. Webster are ad- 
nnrable ; hot what he says is spontaneous and extem- 
pore, not made up for any particular occasion, as the 
eonveraaticils of prt^essed talkers and wits are, who 
come out to monopolize the eloquence of the drawing- 
loom or of the banquet. There are times, however, 
when he awakes to all the Uandishments of the social 
boor, and bears his part pf the caenae Deum without 
a rival ; but this is not often. On a journey, or in a 
retreat .firom buinness, he throws aside all his |;rave 
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IMbits of nbitiking, and mingles frmilitrly wfdi tho9» 
who are capaUe of giving or receiving any infarm&'- 
iSon; and his superiority is as fiiBy acknowledged 
here, as in his public labors. Most disAigui^ed 
statesmen are not fitted by edtieation finr proraiscueus 
society. One of the evils attending great men in 
En^and and other aristocratic countries is, that they 
have but little acquaintance with the middfing classes 
in society ; and many cithern, fifom being educaUri 
privately, have never tried their corporeal and mentd 
strength with beings c( their own age. Whmi taioA 
contends with mind, wkhoiit any of the xliittindtioiis of 
society, in a public school, the powenr of each' aloe 
very accurately measured, and the yduth growa up 
with a proper knowledge of hb own capacity. Ifer. 
Webster had evety advantage for this intellcietual dto- 
dpfine. Bom among the yeomaniy of New Hamp- 
^{jre^— 4L shrewd, inquisitive, commimicative peojde-^ 
he began to talk as so(mi asj to think, l^e proceM 6f 
an eariy education amoe^ them is catechetical, and 
the youth is accustomed to learn, both by answering 
and putting questions amoiig all Us friends, from his 
first opening a book. Thus educated, a statesman has 
an acquaintance with all classes of men ; he knows the 
views of every one on the great quesdons of morab, 
politics and reli^on; from the highest to the lowest ; 
for these sulsjects are freely ifiseussed by all. llMe 
early lessons of die road mdthe hewih^--^ the a^odt- 
room and the restry — are never forgotten ; they mmg^e 
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m hh i*tp^ thougbts^ and oft^n influence Ms i^jNturna 
judgBieQt. Prkaaiy uistruclkm caoi nqver be e^ced ; 
il 19 inOorf)iota$ed with the grpwth of nund« and ma)^e» 
a pufft. of our. intellectual ptifu^cter: 

It often hafifieias that m^ty minds w^akioii their. 
Qaeigies aad wa^te their ^aeue oa subjects, p^b9ip$; 
^e^ant to $heu), hut of no gr^t usp or iaippr^oe to 
QiasildBd I but it was ^ot so wu|i Mr. Webster^ he b^ 
fWfDed his attention to no sulyect in wbioh his fellow^ 
cUjieiis yere not deepfy ifiHtrcvit^d* Het bsis been inr- 
duatrious al «tll times in wbat wa& directly us^ul in th» , 
eouf9e Qf 1m duli^ cur ip ^^s^i^ixpig w)^ might misi 
iim in {wefnariog to discb^ci tbent^ I9 i^ipniw^ie& 
so newly forwied, and sq rapidly morea§ing a3 oitfs> ^. 
tHtajgs .^bat m»y be, in any way, used i>y way of in-r 
s^ructien> guid^' 01" example, a^ of gre^^t in^porlance t^' 
the pe^^ple. The pathway of genius in a new-born nar' 
tion, is Uasied Irom tree to tree, like that of the surv^y- 
<|Fs (tf new Isupds ; and the boundaiies be &&e3> wi^ truth 
and judgi|«ed^, become permanent apd sagi^. What 
BaoQffi was to philosophy, Mr. Webster has been tP 
^e o<u^titufim9l ]i9(W of his country. He bi^ set it 
ijipdn ks tiu^ basis, ajnd discovered the strength ofid 
beauty of the UNsoif ] a<id, ivQtwitbstaiiding the doubts 
anfd feafSf of m^yj sihi^wed the ftMiess of the Gpnstitu- 
tiQ^ ibrthe duratbn and piwpsperky of thj^Hepublic. 

A irue lover of his country ftom pmpiple,.and.dig- 
fe^0r of it ^from duty, h^ has felt as i^uch as auy e^e 
tli^.^lfhuse whif^ hap his^ ho^^ied ^pon, it by Iwch 
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peaos, pfcrtioul^ly bj . some .score of trareUa^*s, who. 
have hurried dirough it; aiu} saw jusf e^ioogji to siib- 
9taatiate the fact that (bey had p^t a foot a% our soil^ 
llut koaw QOthiog of us a^ a p^ple. Hq has never: 
lailed on this subjeet, i^or ji^tumed their reyiliogs ; bu^ 
he put in a mQre Actual, answ^ tq ^ir fa^e aUeg»<^ 
ttons, by giving ]m owa works to th§ piiblip^ Wh^t. 
bell» method eou)d have b^A deviled ? The gee^ 
doctrines be has advooated>.he- h^ft; 9?^ prevs^lifi^ 
amcmg civilised man, ^d bei^ofning .pcuramoiiat tp aU, 
etpposition. Pahtic opintop has struck; a btow, which 
iBttbes every gpvcurnmeDt in ^ijwapo tr^es^la. In thf^ 
confiisioB between -&en£y and fear^ it .is to be hoped 
that they will turn their eyes to the lovely and perma- 
nent principles of constitutional law, as explained by 
our jurists and statesmen, and learn fix)m the western 
world the practical lessons of freedom. 

On the basis of his own merits Mr, Webster may 
rest his fame, for those merits are not accidental, or 
the growth of a few short years in political life. No 
sudden burst of popularity has carried him upwards to 
receive the plaudits of a nation, he might have mo- 
mentarily served, and which some sudden reverse of 
fortune might as easily destroy, and bring the favorite 
to the level of ordinary men. He is firmly established 
in the hearts of his countrymen, and the press has 
taken his reputation into lasting keeping. Much has 
necessarily been given to the passing hour, which will 
never be recorded ; a great portion of his labors as an 
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advocate will not be remembefed, but enough remains 
of his fiMrensic and legislatiye exerti<Mis^ fixed and Set- 
tled, to establish hb reputation, and to preserve it 
through all the ages of this Republic. There is yet 
thank God, * no storied urn or c(»secrated bust/ to 
commemorate his talents or his virtues, for he still lives 
in the strength of manhood ^and reason's prime,' to 
serve hb country. But he has done enough fer fione ; 
his reputation b abeady written upon the page of his- 
tory. When a gratefid country shall erect a temple 
for her worthies, he will stand a colossal figure for the 
pride of the nation, and the delight of those who bve 
to contemplate the finest ejforts of human genius. 
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